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ARTICLE  I. 

PATRISTIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  TWO  GENEALOGIES  OF 
OUR  LORD. 

BT  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  BERKELEY  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

The  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  as  given  by  the  first  and  the 
third  evangelists,  are  marked  by  such  differences  as  have 
called  forth  a  variety  of  explanations.  By  some  the  difficulty 
is  simply  passed  over  as  one  for  the  solution  of  which  we 
have  no  sufficient  data;  and  among'  others  there  is  great 
difference,  and  even  contrariety,  of  opinion.  It  seems, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire  what  view  was  taken  of 
the  matter  by  Christian  antiquity  ;  and  if  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  shall  be  to  show  that  for  many  centuries  there  was 
no  settled  and  definite  opinion  at  all,  it  will  leave  us  the 
more  free  to  determine  the  question  simply  on  grounds  of 
probable  evidence. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  explanations  as  we  may 
find  in  the  Fathers,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  differences 
between  the  genealogies  are  of  a  character  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  whenever  the  Gospels  were  carefully  compared  together. 
Such  comparisons  were  made  at  an  early  date ;  and  if  the 
reasons  for  the  differences  had  been  positively  known,  they 
would  have  been  distinctly  and  uniformly  stated  whenever 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  alL  Moreover,  unless  there 
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were  some  explanation  generally  received,  as  there  evidently 
was  not,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  the  statement  of 
these  reasons  somewhat  frequently  in  the  early  treatment  of 
the  Gospels.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  the  investigation 
of  ancient  opinion,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  each  writer 
merely  proposes  what  seems  to  him  the  most  probable  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  or,  knowing  nothing  better,  adopts  that 
of  some  one  who  had  gone  before. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  is  in  a  fragment  of 
Julius  Africanus  (1232),  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  at  length  ;  and  his  hypothesis  is  adopted 
by  Eusebius,  who  says  that  Julius  had  received  it  from  his 
ancestors  (Eccl.  Hist.  i.  7  ;  vi.  31).  Julius  himself,  however, 
intimates  that  his  explanation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  disclaims  any  authority  in  its  support.  From  his  discus¬ 
sion  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  his  time  —  say  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  —  there  could  not  have  existed  any  trust¬ 
worthy  tradition  on  the  subject ;  but  that  the  ancients,  like 
ourselves,  were  obliged  to  consider  the  question  on  its  merits. 

Julius  Africanus  considers  both  genealogies  as  designed 
to  show  the  ancestry  of  Joseph.  This  view  was  taken  for 
granted,  apparently  without  inquiry,  by  many  of  the  ancients, 
because  both  genealogies  terminate  formally  in  Joseph  ;  and 
from  these  Fathers  it  has  passed  on  to  many  modern  writers. 
Julius  considers  that  “  the  families  descended  from  Solomon 
and  those  from  Nathan  were  so  intermingled,  by  substitutions 
in  the  place  of  those  who  had  died  childless,  by  second  mar¬ 
riages  and  the  raising  up  of  seed,  that  the  same  persons  are 
justly  considered  as  in  one  respect  belonging  to  the  one  of 
these,  and  in  another  respect  belonging  to  others.”  He 
explains  the  last  three  links  of  the  genealogy  in  detail,  thus: 
Nathan  (Matt.  i.  15)  married  a  woman  named  Estha,  as  tra¬ 
dition  records  her  name,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Jacob,  and 
died ;  Melchi  (Luke  iii.  24)  now  married  the  widow  Estha, 
and  by  her  had  a  son  Eli.  Jacob  and  Eli  were  thus  half- 
brothers  by  the  same  mother,  and  were,  of  course,  next  of 
kin  to  each  other.  Eli  dying  without  issue,  his  half-brother 
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Jacob  married  his  widow,  and  by  her  had  a  son  Joseph,  who 
is  thus  reckoned  by  the  first  evangelist  naturally  as  his  son, 
but  by  the  third,  legally,  as  the  son  of  Eli.  After  some  further 
discussion,  Julius  adds:  “  This  is  neither  incapable  of  proof, 
nor  is  it  idle  conjecture  ”  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
he  means  this  to  refer  to  the  general  law  of  levirate  mar¬ 
riages,  or  to  the  particular  case  of  Jacob  and  Eli.  He  then 
relates  that  the  public  records  of  Jewish  pedigrees  were 
destroyed  by  Herod,  but  the  relatives  of  our  Lord  —  the 
desponsyni  —  had  yet,  by  memory,  “  or  in  some  other  way,” 
preserved  their  pedigree,  and  gave  this  account  of  the  gene¬ 
alogies  in  the  Gospels.  Nevertheless,  he  closes  the  whole 
discussion  by  saying :  “  Whether,  then,  the  matter  be  thus 
or  otherwise,  as  far  as  I  and  every  impartial  judge  would 
say,  no  one  certainly  could  discover  a  more  obvious  inter¬ 
pretation.  And  this  may  suffice  on  the  subject;  for,  although 
it  he  not  supported  by  testimony^  we  have  nothing  to  advance 
either  better  or  more  consistent  with  the  truth.”  At  the 
close  of  the  letter  he  reiterates  his  hypothesis,  and  Eusebius 
adds  that  thus  Mary  also  is  shown  to  be  of  the  same  tribe, 
“  since  by  the  Mosaic  law  intermarriages  among  different 
tribes  were  not  permitted  ”  ;  a  very  doubtful  argument,  yet 
testifying  to  the  desire  felt  for  some  knowledge  of  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  Virgin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Julius  finds  the  natural  parentage 
of  Joseph  in  Matthew’s  genealogy ;  his  legal,  in  Luke’s. 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  general  view  of  both  gene¬ 
alogies  as  made  up  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  legal 
descents.  But  later  criticism  seems  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  Matthew  gives  (as  he  was  bound  to  do)  the  official 
or  legal  genealogy  throughout,  whether  it  concurred  with 
the  natural,  or  not.  The  shortness  of  his  whole  list,  with 
the  omission  of  several  known  names,  its  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  for  mnemonic  purposes,  his  certain  adoption  of  the 
legal  descent  in  the  case  of  Salathiel,  and  his  adherence  to 
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the  royal  line,  all  concur  to  show  his  design.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  Luke’s  tracing  the 
genealogy  through  an  inferior  line,  and  his  far  greater  fulness 
in  the  mention  of  the  generations,  is  now  generally  felt  to 
be  his  purpose  to  give  the  actual  in  contradistinction  to  the 
legal  descent,  at  least  as  far  as  Eli.  With  these  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  purposes  of  the  two  genealogies,  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  that  Eli  should  be  the  legal,  and  Jacob  the  natural, 
father  of  Joseph  only  on  the  supposition  that  Luke  was  really 
intending  to  show  the  actual  descent  of  Mary. 

Origen,  in  part  the  contemporary  of  Julius,  discusses  the 
difference  between  the  genealogies  (Horn.  28  in  Lucam)  ; 
but  he  evidently  knew  of  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  he 
takes  refuge  in  a  mystical  explanation,  making  Matthew’s 
genealogy  “  through  many  sinful  persons  ”  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  as  he  was  born  to  save  sinful  men ;  while  Luke  gives 
not  an  actual,  but,  so  to  speak,  a  baptismal  genealogy.  The 
latter,  he  considers,  speaks  of  his  second  birth  in  baptism. 

Perhaps  next  should  be  placed  the  Quaestionea  ad  Ortho- 
doxos,  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  certainly  not  his,  since 
it  refers  (Resp.  86)  to  Origen  as  an  authority.  This  author 
(Quaest.  131),  in  answer  to  t!»e  question  how  there  came  to 
be  more  generations  in  the  legal  genealogy  of  Luke  than  in 
the  natural  of  Matthew,  says  ;  “  In  the  genealogy  of  Luke 
Eli  only  is  the  legal  father  of  Joseph  ;  but  from  Eli  even  to 
Nathan  all  who  are  mentioned  in  the  succession  were  the 
natural  (actual)  sons  of  those  with  whom  they  are  con¬ 
nected.”  And  again  (Quaest.  133)  he  repeats  the  same 
statement,  adding  that  Luke,  as  well  as  Matthew,  gives  the 
natural  succession,  both  before  and  after  David,  with  the 
exception  of  Eli,  who  was  only  the  legal  father  of  Joseph. 
He  thus  deviates  from  the  theory  of  Julius  Africanus,  and  so 
far  as  the  genealogy  of  Luke  is  concerned,  we  conceive  that 
he  has  substantially  hit  upon  the  true  solution.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  of  these  three  earliest  writers  on  the  subject, 
Julius  alone  considers  Luke’s  genealogy  as  giving  the  actual 
descent  of  Joseph,  and  even  so,  with  many  legal  links  inter¬ 
woven. 
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Athanasius,  in  common  with  many  others,^  speaks  of  Mary 
as  of  the  house  of  David.  They  do  not  give  the  grounds  of 
this  decision,  which  may  have  rested  on  the  language  of  the 
angelic  salutation,  and  on  the  fact  of  her  journey  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  just  before  the  bii-th  of  our  Lord  ;  or,  more  probably, 
on  a  sense  of  the  fitness  that  tlie  mother  of  “  the  Sou  of 
David  ”  should  herself  have  been  descended  from  the  liouse 
of  David.  Still,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  genealogy  of  Luke  to  be  that  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  likely,  because  the  scriptures  which  speak 
of  Christ  as  “  the  Son  of  David  after  the  flesh  ”  are  often 
cited  by  them  in  this  connection. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Epiphanius  (Haer.  78,  post  med.) 
mentions  Joachim  (instead  of  Eli)  as  the  father  of  Mary. 
He  doubtless  gives  this  name  on  the  authority  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  books  of  the  Protevangelium  of  James  and  the  History 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary.  The  suggestion  that  this  is  biit 
another  form  of  the  name  Eli  can  hardly  be  admitted,  except 
by  a  process  which  would  transmute  into  one  another  any 
two  names  of  the  London  directory.  Still,  a  double  name 
is  not  improbable  ;  and  the  mention  of  the  name  at  all  by 
Epiphanius  is  entirely  incidental.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
Epiphanius  is  clearly  quite  too  late  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
matter,  and  he  makes  too  many  and  too  gross  mistakes  in  this 
same  treatise  to  allow  us  to  attach  very  much  weight  to  his 
opinion,  and  the  apocryphal  books  from  which  he  drew  the 
name  contain  too  many  absurd  traditions  to  be  entitled  to 
any  credit  in  the  matter.  They  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
Mary’s  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  are  certainly 
wrong  in  attributing  to  him  great  pastoral  wealth.  Epi¬ 
phanius  exercised  little  discrimination  in  regard  to  such 
traditions.  Just*  before,  i.e.  near  the  middle  of  Haer.  78,  he 
says  that  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  was  alone  allowed  once 
a  year  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies,  because  he  was  a 

1  Athan.  c.  Apoll.,  ed.  Col.  1686,  Tom.  i.  p.  616  d.  Serm.  de  Annunciat.  p. 
1041  d.  Among  others  who  express  this  opinion  are  cited  Gregory  Thaumat., 
Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  Serm.  29.  Epiph.  Her.  78,  etc. 
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Nazarite,  and  connected  with  the  priesthood.  His  view  of 
the  genealogy  appears  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Joseph  as  the  son  of  Jacob, 
whose  cognomen  was  Panther.  He  makes  him  a  widower 
of  eighty  years  or  more  at  the  time  he  was  espoused  to  Mary. 
On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  that  Epiphanius 
throws' much  light  on  the  question  of  the  genealogies;  and  if 
any  weight  be  attached  to  his  mention  of  Joachim,  it  still 
remains  that  this  may  have  been  merely  a  double  name. 

In  the  same  century,  Gregory  Nazianzen  devotes  the 
eighteenth  of  his  Carmina  to  the  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  genealogies.  He  follows  the  plan  of  Julius 
Africanus,  except  that  he  makes  Nathan,  the  son  of  David, 
a  very  eminent  priest  (cf.  1  Kings  iv.  5),  and  the  line 
descended  from  him  and  recounted  by  Luke  a  priestly  line. 
Mary  he  expressly  says  (line  39)  was  a  Levite,  but  also  of 
the  royal  line,  because  Naason  (sic)  married  the  daughter  of 
Aaron  (cf.  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  it  appears  that  Aaron  married 
the  sister  of  Naason),  and  there  were  frequent  subsequent 
intermarriages  between  the  tribes.  He  says,  however  (line 
57),  that  Joseph  (who  was  of  the  royal  line  of  David)  and 
Mary  were  of  the  same  tribe.  Finally,  he  makes  the  royal 
and  priestly  lines  unite  in  Christ,  the  royal  Priest,  on  the 
one  hand  by  means  of  Joseph’s  natural  sonship  to  Jacob,  and 
legal  to  Eli ;  and  on  the  other  by  Mary’s  priestly  ancestry, 
and  the  intermarriage  of  those  ancestors  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Gregory  caps  the  climax  of  the  perspicuity  of  his 
explanation  by  telling  us  (line  47-49)  that  the  distinction 
of  the  tribes  had  been  lost  since  the  time  of  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  So  far,  however,  as  anything  can  be  gathered 
from  him,  it  is  that  he  considered  Luke’s  genealogy  to  be 
that  of  the  Virgin. 

Somewhat  later  Ambrose  (in  Luc.  iii.  15,  p.  1319  a.  b.  ed. 
Bened.)  again  repeats  the  explanation  of  Julius,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  he  makes  Eli  the  natural,  and 
Jacob  the  legal,  father  of  Joseph.  His  words  are :  “  Kursus 
Heli,  fratre  sine  liberis  decedente,  copulatus  est  fratris  uxori, 
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et  generavit  filium  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem  Jacob  filius 
dicitur.”  It  is  plain  that  in  these  days  each  writer  con¬ 
sidered  himself  free  to  vary  the  hypotheses  as  seemed  to  him 
reasonable  and  probable. 

This  investigation  will,  perhaps,  have  been  followed  far 
enough,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  views  of  two  leading 
writers  and  influential  minds  of  this  century,  Jerome  and 
Augustine. 

Jerome  (in  Matt.  i.  16)  notices  the  objection  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Julian  on  account  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  evangelists, 
and  contents  himself  with  saying  of  Jacob  and  Eli  that  one 
was  the  natural,  and  the  other  the  legal,  father  of  Joseph, 
but  without  committing  himself  as  to  which  of  them  was  the 
one,  and  which  the  other.  He  refers  to  Julius  Africanus 
and  to  Eusebius’s  lost  work,  De  Dissonantia  Evangelistarum. 
as  entering  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Under 
verse  18,  he  remarks  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  of  the  same 
tribe.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that,  while  Jerome  did 
not  care  himself  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  he 
allowed  the  current  explanation  of  Julius  to  pass  without 
challenge. 

Augustine  took  more  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  various 
works  frequently  refers  to  it,  putting  forth  in  earlier  life  an 
opinion  which  he  subsequently  modified.  In  his  work,  De 
Consensu  Evang.  (lib.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  3)  he  considers  Joseph  as 
the  natural  son  of  Jacob,  but  the  adopted  son  of  Eli,  and  at 
some  length  he  illustrates  historically  the  custom  of  adoption, 
and  shows  that  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  phraseology  of 
Luke.  In  cap.  2  he  argues  that  Paul’s  statement  (Rom.  i.  3) 
shows  Mary  to  have  been  of  the  house  of  David,  and  Luke’s 
(i.  36,  5)  that  s!ie  was  also  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  hence 
Christ  was  of  both  the  royal  and  priestly  race.  In  this  last 
point  he  has  followed  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  but  his  theory  of 
adoption  seems  to  have  been  original.  In  his  Quaest.  Evang. 
(lib.  ii.  5)  he  proposes  three  possible  solutions  of  the  question, 
“  how  Joseph  could  have  had  two  fathers  ”  :  First,  by  adop¬ 
tion  ;  secondly,  by  his  birth  from  a  levirate  marriage ;  thirdly. 
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by  one  of  the  fathers  mentioned  having  been  not  his  actual 
father,  but  his  more  remote  ancestor.  Of  these  he  thinks 
the  second  should  be  rejected,  because  the  progeny  of  a 
levirate  marriage  bore  the  name  of  the  deceased.  He  there¬ 
fore  considers  the  solution  of  the  diiHculty  to  lie  either  in 
the  first  or  the  third  method  proposed,  or  in  yet  some  other 
way  which  did  not  then  occur  to  him.  Augustine  several 
times  discusses  the  question  why  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
should  have  been  given  through  Joseph,  and  not  through 
Mary  (cf.  especially  Serin.  51  c.  10  ;  c.  20).  He  then  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  consider  either  of  the  lines  to  be  that  of  Mary. 
The  theory  of  adoption  is  put  forward  again,  and  sustained 
at  some  length  in  Serm.  51  (c.  17,  18),  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  levirate  marriage  (c.  19)  added  as  an  alternative.  In 
his  treatise  Contra  Faust.  Manicli.^  again,  treating  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  genealogy  being  traced  through  Joseph,  and  not 
Mary,  he  stoutly  maintains  (c.  8,  9)  that  Mary  herself  was 
of  the  seed  of  David.  This  he  holds  would  be  true  if  any 
of  her  ancestors,  even  female  ancestors,  had  married  into 
the  house  of  David,  although  she  were  herself,  as  Faustus 
alleged,  the  daughter  of  Joachim  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Some 
such  hypothesis  he  says  he  would  adopt,  “  if  I  were  bound 
by  the  authority  of  that  apocryphal  book  in  which  Joachim 
is  called  the  father  of  Mary.”  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
same  treatise  (lib.  iii.  c.  3)  he  has  again  discussed  the 
question  of  the  two  fathers  of  Joseph,  which  he  says  covers 
the  whole  difficulty  of  the  disagreement  of  the  two  evan¬ 
gelists.  He  again  solves  it  by  the  theory  of  adoption,  and 
again  illustrates  this  at  length  historically  ;  but  he  does  not 
here  propose  any  alternative  hypothesis.  Finally,  with  that 
honest  frankness  which  characterized  him,  in  his  “  Retrac¬ 
tions  ”  (lib.  ii.  c.  7.  2),  he  wholly  withdraws  the  hypothesis 
of  voluntary  adoption,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  strongly 
urged,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  “  legal  adoption  ”  by  the 
levirate  marriage,  expressly  on  the  authority  of  Africanus. 
Augustine,  then,  long  held  one  view  as  the  result  of  his  own 
study  and  reflection,  and  finally  abandoned  it  in  deference 
to  the  view  of  an  earlier  writer. 
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From  Augustine’s  time  down  for  some  centuries  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Julius  African  us  was  currently  accepted,  and  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  But 
Julius  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  consider  his  solution 
of  the  difficulty  as  quite  satisfactory,  and  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  explanation,  expressly  disclaiming  any  testimony  in  its 
behalf.  We  cannot  but  think  Augustine’s  objection  to  it, 
mentioned  above,  to  be  well  put.  Quite  a  variety  in  the 
details  of  the  explanation  has  appeared  among  the  inter¬ 
mediate  writers.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  with 
the  difficulty  “  how  Joseph  could  have  had  two  fathers  ”  —  a 
difficulty  which  pressed  so  heavily  that  Origcn  was  driven 
to  the  fancy  of  a  spiritual  genealogy,  and  Gregory  was  led 
into  an  inextricable  confusion  of  explanation.  Thus  absorbed, 
they  failed,  with  the  exception  of  Gregory,  to  ask  whether 
Luke’s  genealogy  might  not  be  really  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  thus  Joseph  have  become  legally  the  sou  of  her 
Father,  and  the  representative  of  his  family,  by  marrying  his 
only  child.  This  is  the  simplest  possible  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Luke,  in  his  “  diligent  inquiries,”  would  probably 
have  obtained  from  her  her  own  family  pedigree ;  and  in 
case  she  were  an  only  child,  as  is  most  likely,  this,  after  her 
betrothal  to  Joseph,  would  have  formally  terminated  with 
his  name  as  the  representative  of  her  family.  Ilad  this 
occurred  to  them,  they  would  also  have  been  relieved  of  that 
other  difficulty  of  which  they  so  often  treat,  “  how  Christ 
was  shown  by  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  to  be  of  the  seed  of 
David.”  And  they  would  thus,  too,  have  reconciled  the 
almost  universal  persuasion  that  Joseph  was  only  the  adopted 
or  legal  son  of  Eli  with  the  fact  that  Luke  otherwise,  gives 
evidently,  the  natural,  in  contradistinction  to  Matthew’s 
legal,  table  of  descent. 

The  Fathers  generally  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  them¬ 
selves  about  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  in  both  genealogies ;  but  rightly  considered  the 
lines  as  distinct  from  David  down,  until,  by  whatever  means, 
they  unite  again  in  Joseph. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHRIST’S  KINGDOM  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVILIZATION. 

BT  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  DWIGHT  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  TALE  COLLEGE. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
in  its  relation  to  civilization.  While  it  modifies  civilization 
and  makes  it  Christian,  it  is  itself  modified  bj  civilization. 

I.  Civilization  is  not  a  Product  of  Christianity,  but  has  an 
Independent  Existence. 

What  is  civilization?  Man  is  endowed  with  a  radical 
impulse  to  put  fortli  every  power  in  action.  Tliis  appears 
in  the  child  as  the  play-impulse ;  in  the  man,  it  is  trained  to 
work.  Play  is  action  for  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself ; 
work  is  action,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  action,  but  for  an 
ulterior  end.  The  child  lives  in  the  present,  with  scarcely 
a  reference  to  the  future,  following  its  impulses  with  little 
reference  to  consequences,  and  acting  for  the  present  pleasure 
of  the  action.  His  action  is  play.  In  maturity  the  man  acts 
with  reference  to  the  future,  foregoing  present  pleasure  for 
future  interests,  and  concentrating  his  energies  in  work,  not 
for  the  present  pleasure  of  the  work,  but  for  the  value  of  the 
end  to  be  attained.  A  great  part  of  education  consists  in 
training  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  ulterior  ends ;  it  is  subjecting  impulse  to  reason, 
transforming  play  into  work.  The  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  is  analogous  to  that  between  the 
child  and  the  well-trained  man.  The  savage  acts  from 
impulse,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  action,  or,  otherwise,  only 
to  satisfy  some  imperative  instinct  or  craving;  he  lives  in 
the  present;  his  action  is  the  impulsive,  unpersevering. 
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changeful  action  of  a  child.  Civilization  begins  in  forecast. 
It  is  distinguished  from  barbarism  by  the  habit  of  acting 
with  reference  to  ulterior  interests  as  distinguished  from 
present  impulse ;  by  the  subjection  of  impulse  to  reason  ;  by 
concentration  in  planned  and  forecasting  work,  instead  of 
dissipation  in  play,  or  impulsive  exertion  under  the  urgency 
of  a  present  want.  This  is  the  source  of  the  strengthening 
and  development  of  man’s  power,  the  enlargement  of  his 
acquisitions,  and  of  his  control  over  the  resources  and 
powers  of  nature,  the  multiplication  of  his  wants,  and  therein 
the  development  of  the  man  himself,  making  him  many- 
sided  and  capable  of  more  varied  activities,  and  of  more 
varied  and  more  refined  enjoyment.  The  twaddle  of  the 
new  education,  that  because  a  child  acts  joyfully  from  the 
play-impulse,  therefore  education  must  give  to  all  study  the 
zest  of  play,  would  emasculate  education,  taking  out  of  it 
that  which  constitutes  its  essence  as  education,  and  out  of 
civilization  that  which  is  its  essential  distinction  from  the 
savage  state.  Civilization  is  a  thing  of  degrees ;  it  begins 
whenever  forecast  begins  to  get  the  supremacy  over  impera¬ 
tive  impulse,  and  play  gives  place  to  persistent  work  for 
ulterior  ends. 

Christianity  is  not  necessary  to  create  civilization.  If 
preached  to  a  barbarous  people,  it  finds  the  capacity  of 
civilization,  and  develops  it;  but  otlier  agencies,  without 
Christianity,  might  have  developed  it.  Usually  some  form 
of  civilization  has  existed  before  Christianity  is  brought  to  a 
people.  Christianity  at  the  outset  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  civilization. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  apostles  instituted  no  missions  to 
barbarians.  The  first  and  prominent  fields  of  tlieir  missions 
were  the  cities,  whence  Christianity  spread  more  slowly  into 
the  country.  The  word  “  pagan,”  or  “  villager,”  gradually 
came  to  denote  an  idolater.  So,  usually,  Christianity  comes 
to  nations  already  civilized.  It  finds  society  already  con¬ 
stituted,  with  opinions,  usages,  government,  civilization, 
religion. 
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II.  Christianity  imparts  to  Civilization  and  makes  effective 
in  it  the  Spiritual  Forces  necessary  to  its  Purity,  Com¬ 
pleteness,  and  Perpetuity. 

Comte  and  Buckle  teach  that  human  progress  arises  wholly 
from  material  conditions  and  intellectual  development.  This 
is  not  true,  even  if  human  progress  is  used  as  meaning  only 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  is  but  a  part  of  human 
progress.  For  prudence  itself,  or  acting  with  reference  to 
ends,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  civilization, 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  moral  action.  There  is,  however, 
some  truth  in  the  position,  so  far  as  mere  civilization  is 
concerned,  if  civilization  is  regarded  as  consisting  merely  in 
the  development  of  power  and  of  intellectual  keenness  and 
strength  ;  for  this  development  is  possible  under  the  direction 
of  selfishness,  as  really  as  under  the  direction  of  love. 

But  civilization  does  not  of  itself  constitute  man’s  highest 
welfare.  Developed  under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of 
selfishness,  it  contains  the  leaven  of  its  own  fermentation 
and  corruption.  As  the  development  of  power,  it  establishes 
the  dominion  of  force,  and  civilization  carries  with  it  wars 
of  conquest,  tyranny,  caste,  and  slavery.  If,  as  it  was  in 
Greece,  it  is  more  distinctively  the  development  of  intellect, 
culminating  in  literary  and  aesthetic  culture,  still  it  carries 
in  it  the  same  principle  of  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and 
presently  decays  into  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  as  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  Greece  degenerated  into  Corinthian  debauchery. 
Or,  if  the  civilization  turns  to  industrial  enterprise,  wealth 
accumulates  with  the  few,  and  the  many  are  in  hopeless 
poverty.  Or,  if  such  a  civilization,  partially  Christianized, 
begins  to  open  a  career  for  all,  the  greed  of  gain  takes 
possession  of  the  community ;  worldliness  creeps  like  a 
glacier  over  society ;  meanness,  venality,  and  rapacity  char¬ 
acterize  the  people ;  and  “  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay.” 

To  secure  man’s  highest  well-being  in  a  healthy  and  per¬ 
manent  civilization,  something  more  is  needed  than  the 
increase  of  power  and  intelligence.  There  must  be  also 
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moral  and  spiritual  quickening  and  development.  “  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedetli  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  Otherwise  civilization 
is  materialistic  in  its  tendencies,  and  brings  to  man  only 
what  is  possible  to  him  as  the  highest  of  the  brutes,  nothing 
of  what  is  possible  to  him  as  the  cliild  of  God. 

Natural  religion  never  supplies  this  defect.  In  every 
condition  of  society  will  be  found  religions,  all  of  them  cap¬ 
sules  containing  some  seeds  of  truth.  But  natural  religion 
has  not  been  able  to  supply  the  defect  in  civilization,  and  its 
force  has  usually  been  weakened  by  civilization.  The  ethnic 
religions  have  usually  their  greatest  purity  and  power  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  national  life.  The  earlier  Romans  were 
religious,  and  their  religiousness  was  an  important  influence 
in  the  growth  of  the  republic.  The  religiousness  decayed  as 
the  national  greatness  advanced. 

Christianity  introduces  into  existing  civilization,  and  in  it 
makes  effective  and  permanent,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
influences  which  lift  man  from  the  earthly,  the  sensual,  and 
the  devilish,  and  quicken  him  to  act  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  realities  and  possibilities  of  his  being. 

Human  nature  realizes  its  perfection  only  through  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Though  Christianity  is  supernatural,  it  is  not 
foreign  to  humanity,  and  does  not  aim  to  superadd  to  hu¬ 
manity  any  accretion  foreign  or  contrary  to  it.  It  is  just 
that  divine  action  which  is  necessary  to  bring  man  out  from 
an  abnormal  condition,  and  to  effect  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  humanity.  Man  in  his  normal  con¬ 
dition,  if  he  had  never  fallen,  would  realize  his  perfection 
only  by  faith  in  God  and  in  communion  with  him.  De¬ 
pendence  and  faith  are  inseparable  from  man’s  condition  as 
a  created  being,  and  their  necessity  is  not  a  result  merely 
of  his  abnormal  condition  as  a  sinner.  The  union  with  God 
by  the  indwelling  Spirit  belongs  to  man’s  normal  condition. 
Man  was  made  to  be  a  worker  with  God,  and  to  act  under 
divine  influences.  Redemption  restores  him,  through  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  this  normal  union  with  God,  so  that 
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the  divine  life  unfolds  its  character  in  him,  as  the  life  of  the 
vine  unfolds  its  character  in  the  branches  and  their  fruit. 
The  real  freedom  of  man  is  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
maketh  free.  Christianity,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  the 
development  and  perfection  of  humanity,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  kingdom  is  essential  to  the  development 
and  perfection  of  human  society. 

Therefore,  in  every  unchristianized  condition,  humanity 
must  show  its  consciousness  of  incompleteness,  and  a  yearning 
and  striving,  or  at  least  a  groping  and  fumbling,  after  the 
divine  life  and  redemption  which  Christ  alone  brings.  This 
is  so  marked  in  history  as  to  give  speciousness  to  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  is  merely  the  more  complete  development 
of  natural  religion. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  power  of  spiritual 
regeneration  to  the  individual,  but,  because  it  is  so,  is  also 
the  power  which  restores  human  nature  to  its  completeness 
and  society  to  its  best  condition.  The  transformation  of 
human  society  into  the  kingdom  of  God  creates  the  highest 
and  best  civilization. 

This  influence  of  Christianity  in  civilization  makes  it 
possible  to  realize  a  civilization  which  shall  be  permanent. 
Unchristian  civilizations  have  either  perished  by  their  own 
corruption, or,  as  the  Chinese,  have  become  stationary,  capable 
only,  like  Swift’s  Struldhrugs,  of  mumbling  from  generation 
to  generation  the  ideas  of  a  remote  past.  It  is  often  said,  as 
if  it  were  an  indisputable  maxim,  that  states  must  have  their 
youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and  dissolution.  Says  a  brilliant 
writer:  “  Each  civilization  rests  on  an  idea  or  group  of  ideas. 
But  these  ideas  are  forms  of  thought,  and  thouglit  by  its 
own  nature  is  constant  change.  Universal  principles  de¬ 
velop  themselves  to  fresh  and  special  results,  and  facts  fa¬ 
miliar  or  strange  give  rise  to  new  general  principles.  Thus 
ideas  change  no  less  than  outward  relations ;  and  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  grouped  itself  about  an  idea  is  but  the  shell 
of  a  germinant  seed.  The  seed  will  germinate,  and  the 
shell  must  be  broken  and  destroyed.  The  task  of  the  his- 
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torian,  often  a  sad  one,  is  to  show  how  in  each  civilization 
lies  the  sentence  of  its  own  death.”  i 

If,  indeed,  there  are  no  unchanging  principles,  laws,  and 
ideals,  —  if  principles  themselves  are  but  forms,  changing 
with  the  changing  exigencies  of  thought,  —  then  principles 
are  as  transitory  as  their  outward  manifestations ;  and  a 
civilization  which  shall  be  permanent  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible.  But  tliere  are  principles  of  truth,  laws 
of  character  and  action,  and  ideals  of  perfection  which  are 
unchanging  and  eternal.  If  these  can  be  realized  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
civilization  should  not  be  lasting. 

Civilization  in  itself  does  not  contain  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  perpetuity.  If  no  supernatural  influence  comes 
down  on  humanity,  we  may  expect  that  what  has  been  will 
be,  and  that  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  love  will 
never  find  complete  expression  in  any  civilization.  But  just 
this  supernatural  and  redemptive  agency  comes  into  humanity 
through  Christ.  Christianity,  therefore,  has  the  word  of 
promise  inherent  in  it ;  it  is  no  longer  to  be  admitted  that 
what  always  has  been  will  be,  but  always  the  promise :  “  I 
will  show  you  greater  things.”  Christ  makes  effective  in 
civilization  the  principles  of  truth,  the  law  of  love,  the  ideals 
of  perfection  which  are  unchanging  and  eternal.  He  conse¬ 
crates  all  growth  of  physical  and  intellectual  power,  all 
discoveries  and  inventions,  all  philosophy  and  statesmanship, 
all  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  all  thinking  and 
acting,  to  God  in  the  service  of  man  for  the  realization  of 
truth,  love,  and  beauty  in  human  life.  Such  a  civilization 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  Such  a  state  is  not 
destined  to  decrepitude  and  death.  There  will  still  be  new 
discoveries  and  inventions ;  the  modes  and  fashions  of  life, 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  may  change ;  yet  they  are 
all  but  the  exuberant  outgrowth  of  the  same  life ;  the  essential 
character  and  power  of  the  civilization  will  abide  unchanged. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  if  Jesus  were  at  once  so 
^  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  Science  of  Thought,  p.  44. 
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good  and  so  great  as  Christianity  represents,  he  would  have 
revealed  modern  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  thus  have 
spared  mankind  the  dreariness  of  the  dark  ages,  and  given 
at  once  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  modern  civilization. 
But  by  tlie  very  act  of  doing  so  he  would  have  taught  that 
these  are  the  essentials  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  and 
the  highest  well-being  of  man  —  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
into  the  world  to  give  to  man  “  all  the  modern  conveniences.” 
Thus  lie  would  have  intensified  worldliness,  and  sanctioned 
a  materialistic  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  spiritual,  and  brought  into  humanity 
that  divine  grace  which  in  every  civilization  rouses  man  to 
the  spiritual  realities,  relations,  and  possibilities  of  his  being, 
and  makes  effectual  those  spiritual  principles,  laws,  and  ideals 
without  which  the  most  advanced  civilization  is  selfish  and 
self-destroying. 

III.  Christianity,  by  the  Spiritual  Forces  which  it  intro¬ 
duces  and  makes  effective,  gradually  creates  a  Christian 
Civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  genius  does  not  establish  a  school, 
but  kindles  an  influence.  The  method  of  Christianity  in 
Christianizing  civilization  is  the  same.  It  kindles  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  creates  the  new  beneath  the  old,  and  so  pushes 
the  old  off.  Its  method  is  not  the  mechanical  change  of 
organization,  but  the  inward  process  of  life.  Christ  and  the 
apostles  made  no  direct  assault  on  the  existing  forms  of 
government,  nor  on  slavery.  But  they  tauglit  principles, 
and  required  of  individuals  a  life  of  faith  and  love,  which,  as 
they  prevailed  in  society,  would  necessarily  overthrow  those 
institutions.  By  this  leavening  action,  by  this  development 
of  life,  Christianity  gradually  removed  the  ancient  Roman 
slavery ;  afterwards  removed  the  mediaeval  or  feudal  serf¬ 
dom  ;  and  now  is  causing  negro  slavery  to  pass  away. 

IV.  The  Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  Successive  Ages 
will  be  modified  by  the  Existing  Civilization. 

The  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  redeeming  grace  of 
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God  are  always  the  same.  But  they  must  work  in  and 
through  humanity,  and  the  results  by  which  they  declare 
themselves  must  be  realized  in  and  through  humanity. 
Therefore  the  manifestations  of  the  effects  of  God’s  grace 
acting  in  any  age  or  nation,  the  forms  in  which  Christian 
truth  and  life  appear,  the  opinions,  customs,  laws,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  they  embody  themselves,  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  existing  condition  of  society  and  state  of 
civilization.  Tlie  type  is  the  same,  but  its  forms  of  mani¬ 
festation  vary  ;  as  the  vertebrate  type  is  the  same  through 
successive  geological  eras,  but  its  ^rms  diversified.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  in  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  of  animal  life,  the  type  should  appear  in  defective 
or  even  seemingly  monstrous  forms,  or  should  be  found  in 
temporary  alliance  with  weakness,  error,  or  wrong. 

1.  Cliristianity,  being  the  religion  for  all  time,  and  the 
power  that  is  to  act  through  all  ages  in  renovating  and  per¬ 
fecting  society  tlirough  redemption,  necessarily  has  meanings 
and  applications  which  can  be  disclosed  only  by  the  progress 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  through  the  ages. 

An  objection  is  urged  against  the  Bible  that  the  advance 
of  science  and  civilization  necessitates  new  interpretations 
and  evokes  new  meanings.  But  this  must  be  so,  if  it  is  the 
revelation  of  God.  Christ  compares  his  words  to  seeds; 
they  are  germinating  words.  We  must  see  more  in  them 
when  grown  than  we  saw  in  them  as  seeds.  The  acorn 
contains  the  oak ;  but  we  cannot  understand  what  the  acorn 
contains  until  we  see  the  oak.  The  oak  is  the  only  adequate 
exposition  of  the  acorn ;  and  it  takes  as  long  to  make  the 
exposition  as  it  takes  the  oak  to  grow.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  as  it  grows  silently  through  the  ages,  is  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  exposition  of  Christ’s  germinating  words.  Its  growth 
necessitates  new  interpretations,  and  reveals  new  meanings. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as  humanity  is  imperfect, 
and  civilization  imperfectly  Christian,  there  must  be  an 
inadequate  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  application  of 
Christian  truth ;  and  so  long  as  Christ’s  kingdom  is  ad 
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vancing,  new  meanings  and  applications  of  the  truth  must 
be  disclosed. 

Therefore  the  significance  of  Christian  grace  and  truth  in 
its  application  to  society  cannot  be  immediately  understood. 
No  uninspired  thinker  of  the  apostolical  churches  could  have 
delineated  the  peculiarities  of  civilization  which  Christianity 
has  already  produced.  Such  a  civilization,  even  if  described 
to  him,  would  have  been  comparatively  unintelligible.  It 
was  only  by  the  actual  experience  of  Christian  life  and  the 
actual  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  the  full 
significance  of  the  principles  hidden  in  the  gospel,  the  varied 
applications  which  they  require,  and  the  consequent  changes 
in  the  social  condition,  could  be  learned.  Living  in  a 
civilization  saturated  with  the  vices  of  heathenism,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  soon  have  become  aware  of  a  sharp  antagonism  to 
the  world,  and  to  its  opinions,  laws,  and  institutions.  Thus, 
at  the  very  outset,  we  find  the  apostles  before  the  council 
exclaiming :  “  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  ”  — 
a  declaration  containing  the  principles  of  individual  rights, 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  supremacy  of  God’s  law 
above  man’s,  which  are  the  seed-thoughts  of  modem  political 
progress.  At  every  step  the  Christian  was  thus  applying 
Christian  truth  and  gaining  the  knowledge  of  its  far-reaching 
and  profound  significance.  And  only  by  the  progress  of  the 
church  through  the  ages,  the  actual  experience  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  in  removing  the  old  and  creating  the  new,  could 
its  meaning  and  application  be  discovered. 

2.  Man  is  prepared  to  appreciate  and  receive  new  meanings 
and  applications  of  Christianity  only  when,  in  the  progress 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  the  exigency  to  which  they  are  pertinent 
has  arisen,  and  man  has  been  brought,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  a  position  in  which  he  can  see  their  necessity  and 
value,  and  has  been  educated  to  a  capacity  to  appreciate 
them.  No  age  can  appreciate  new  meanings  and  applications 
of  truth,  however  clearly  declared,  much  in  advance  of  that 
stage  of  culture  which,  under  God’s  education  of.  the  race, 
it  has  already  attained.  The  first  prophets  of  a  coming 
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epoch  are  always  rejected.  A  child  must  understand  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  before  the  more  advanced 
rules  are  intelligible ;  and  there  must  be  an  analogous  pro¬ 
gress!  veness  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

Even  discoveries  in  science  and  inventions  in  art  are  re¬ 
jected  when  communicated  to  a  generation  not  -  sufficiently 
advanced  to  need,  nor  sufficiently  educated  to  understand 
them.  They  perish  like  seeds  which  rot  because  sown  too 
early  in  the  spring.  History  is  full  of  instances.  It  is 
common,  after  a  great  discovery  or  invention  has  been  made, 
for  some  curious  explorer  of  history  to  find  the  same  an¬ 
nounced  in  some  forgotten  writing  of  a  former  generation.  , 

Here  we  strike  that  remarkable  fact  known  as  “  the  spirit 
of  the  age.”  Before  a  great  epoch  all  minds  seem  moved 
simultaneously  with  the  same  thought,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  rustle  together  at  the  first  breath  of  the  coming 
wind.  The  man  who  speaks  the  effective  word  seems  rather 
to  express  than  to  create  the  thought  of  the  time.  This 
“spirit  of  the  age”  seems  to  outreach  and  control  individual 
influence,  as  an  ocean  current  bears  onward  a  ship,  however 
the  crew  may  trim  her  sails  or  hold  her  helm.  It  is  not  a 
blind  process  of  nature  in  which  the  personality  of. individuals 
is  lost.  But  in  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom  a  people 
are  in  contact  with  the  same  truths  and  subject  to  the  same 
influences ;  they  receive  in  God’s  providence  the  same  edu¬ 
cation,  and  reach  the  consciousness  of  a  common  want,  and, 
as  a  class  under  the  same  teaching,  are  all  simultaneously 
prepared  for  the  next  lesson.  The  agency  of  individuals  is 
not  excluded.  Even  the  teachings  of  rejected  prophets,  the 
persecution  and  martyrdom  of reformers  before  the  refor¬ 
mation  ”  have  been  important  influences  in  educating  men 
to  receive  those  once  rejected  truths. 

So  long  as  humanity  is  imperfect,  and  God  in  redemption 
is  advancing  his  kingdom,  there  must  be  an  inadequate 
apprehension  and  application  of  Christian  truth,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  discovery  of  new  meanings  and  applications. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  reason  already  given  why  Jesus. 
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should  not  have  taught  the  modem  discoveries,  we  now  see 
another — that  if  he  had  revealed  them,  they  would  not  have 
been  appreciated  or  received.  For  the  wonders  wrought  by 
his  science  and  inventions  he  would  have  been  likely  to  be 
pronounced  a  magician,  while  his  discoveries  and  inventions 
would  have  been  forgotten.  Or,  if  he  had  at  once  set 
himself  to  abolish  slavery  and  tyranny,  and  to  reorganize 
tlie  state,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  his  doctrines  forgotten  as  the  dreams  of  a 
fanatic.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  Jesus, 
by  which  he  is  raised  above  all  other  men,  that  he  was  im¬ 
measurably  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  yet  infused  his  thought 
and  life  into  it ;  that  he  was  in  advance  of  all  ages,  yet  his 
thought  enters  as  a  power  of  life  into  every  age,  and  every 
age  finds  in  him  its  ideal  and  its  inspiration.  His  teaching 
is  never  without  significance  and  power  because  it  will  be 
pertinent  to  the  future,  nor  antiquated  because  it  was  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  past. 

3.  In  every  age  and  people  the  Christian  life  will  be 
modified  in  its  manifestations  by  the  existing  civilization.  * 

God’s  grace  in  Christ  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not 
immediately  impart  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
nor  of  the  power-loom,  steam-engine,  and  telegraph.  No 
more  will  it  immediately  change  existing  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  nor  even  all  opinions  and  customs  into  conformity 
with  itself.  The  redeeming  grace  will  be  accepted  in  faith 
and  penitence,  and  faith  will  w'ork  by  love,  and  purify  the 
heart,  and  overcome  the  world ;  but  the  manifestations  of 
the  new  life  will  be  modified  by  tlie  civilization  of  the  time. 
The  Jew  will  still  be  a  Jew,  and  the  Greek  a  Greek,  after 
they  have  become  one  in  Christ ;  and  their  respective  culture 
and  type  of  character  and  usages,  and  even  many  of  their 
prejudices,  will  long  survive.  The  Hawaiian  becomes  a 
Cliristian,  but  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  Greenlander  be¬ 
comes  a  Christian,  but  he  cannot  escape  the  influences  of 
his  Arctic  climate.  Not  yet  are  the  narrowness,  jealousy, 
and  antagonism  of  race  extinguished,  though  in  the  begin- 
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iiing  Paul  proclaimed  the  unchanging  principle :  “  There  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all.”  The  modern  industrial  movement  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Christianity  in  civilization ;  but  it  gives  scope  to  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  of  gain  of  an  imperfectly  christianized 
people.  Christianity  is  the  same ;  but  Christians,  though 
one  in  Christ,  are  as  various  as  the  varying  nations  and 
conditions  of  men. 

This  law  holds  through  the  times  of  God’s  supernatural 
revelation,  not  less  than  now.  Supernatural  revelation  and 
the  power  of  miracles  did  not  lift  a  man  out  of  his  own  age 
and  country.  It  is  distinctive  of  Jesus,  that,  though  he  was 
an  ancient,  an  Asiatic,  and  a  Jew,  his  life  and  words  never 
suggest  an  outlandish  man  —  a  man  of  another  age  or  time, 
—  but  only  a  man,  in  sympathy  in  all  things  with  ourselves ; 
and  that  this  has  been  the  same  to  persons  of  every  generation, 
country,  and  condition.  In  every  otlier  scriptural  character 
the  peculiarities  of  race,  country,  and  time  are  prominent. 
Samson  would  not  pass  for  a  very  good  Christian  now ;  but 
in  his  day  ho  was  signalized  as  a  man  who  acted  from  faith 
in  God.  The  type  was  in  him,  appearing  in  wdiat  is  to  us  a 
strange  and  monstrous  form,  like  a  megatherium  of  a  geo¬ 
logical  period,  a  paleontological  manifestation  of  the  very 
type  which  now  appears  in  man.  David  was  an  oriental 
despot ;  and  some  of  what  we  call  the  crimes,  but  what  were 
then  regarded  as  the  rights,  of  a  monarch  appear  in  his 
history.  Yet  in  the  essence  of  his  character  he  was  a  man 
of  faith  in  God  and  obedience  to  him ;  maintaining  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  against  idolatry, 
and  profoundly  penitent  for  his  sin,  when  by  the  teaching 
of  a  prophet  he  was  made  to  see  as  a  crime  what,  according 
to  the  current  sentiment  of  the  day,  he  at  first  had  not 
thought  of  as  other  than  the  exereise  of  a  monarch’s  right. 
The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  Christ’s  disciples,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  Jesus  would  be  a  temporal  king,  planning 
almost  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ambitious  schemes  of  pre- 
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eminence  under  his  reign,  and  receiving  Christ’s  own  rebuke ; 
“0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe.”  In  God’s  education 
of  the  race  each  lesson  must  be  learned  by  protracted 
discipline ;  and  each  must  be  learned  before  the  next  can 
be  understood  and  mastered. 

4.  Hence  Christianity  sometimes  comes  temporarily  into 
alliance  with  imperfection  and  error,  and  gives  to  them  a 
life  and  perpetuity  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  had. 
There  is  an  important  truth  in  the  common  remark,  that 
error  and  wrong  perpetuate  themselves  by  the  truth,  or 
partial  truth,  which  they  contain.  Aspects  and  sides  of 
truth  find  their  affirmation  temporarily  in  connection  with 
error  and  wrong;  and  false  theories  and  wrong  practices 
are  made  current  by  the  truth  or  half-truth  which  they 
emphasize,  rather  than  by  the  error  which  accompanies. 

Tlie  Cliristian  church  gradually  absorbed  the  idea  of 
government  belonging  to  imperial  Rome,  and  became  a 
hierarchy.  In  the  dark  ages  attending  and  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  and  the  barbarian  invasions,  when 
lawless  and  unlettered  barons  plundered  at  will,  when  in 
the  secular  government  club  law  was  supreme,  and  violence 
filled  the  earth,  the  people  turned  gladly  to  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  and  priestly  protection,  where  the  appeal  was  always 
to  law  and  justice,  rather  than  to  the  sword  ;  they  welcomed 
the  growing  power  of  the  church  appealing  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal,  as  a  refuge  from  the  violence  and  lawlessness 
of  the  secular  powers.  The  ancient  Catholic  church  was 
the  advocate  and  helper  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  secular  rulers ;  the  vindicator  of  the  reign  of  law  and 
justice  deriving  authority  from  God,  against  the  reign  of 
force;  the  refuge  and  helper  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor.  In  the  greatest  power  of  the  hierarchy,  it  asserted 
and  vindicated  the  truth  that  the  church  is  not  dependent 
on  the  state,  and  asserted  the  reign  of  justice  and  law  against 
the  reign  of  arbitrary  will  and  superior  force.  Its  claim  to 
depose  kings  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
was  the  assertion  that  kings  are  subject  to  a  law  above  their 
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own  wills ;  that  their  authority  rests  not  on  might,  but  on 
right;  and  that,  if  they  abuse  their  power  by  injustice  and 
oppression,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  the  obedience  of  their 
subjects.  These  truths  were  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church,  though  manifested  in  perverted  forms,  as 
they  must  have  been  to  accord  with  the  idea  of  the  church 
as  a  hierarchy.  Thus  they  temporarily  aided  in  building  up 
that  spiritual  despotism  which  became  tlie  wonder  of  the  world. 

Asceticism,  as  it  appears  in  crowds  of  filthy  and  begging 
friars,  is  disgusting;  yet  at  first  it  was  probably  a  very 
natural  reaction  of  the  Christian  mind  against  the  corruption 
tainting  all  heathen  society.  The  vestiges  of  Roman  life 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  Italy  and  remaining  in  Pompeii 
reveal  how  powerfully  a  pure-minded  Christian  must  have 
been  impelled  to  separate  himself  from  society  so  corrupted 
from  the  core  to  the  rind.  Asceticism  would  be  a  natural 
result  of  that  antagonism  to  the  world  and  to  all  that  was  in 
the  world  which  was  necessary  in  such  a  state  of  society.  As 
civilization  becomes  penetrated  with  Christian  ideas,  and  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  world  come  into  accordance 
with  Christian  purity,  truthfulness,  justice,  and  mercy,  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  outward  manners  and  customs  of  the  world 
becomes  less  sharp  and  defined.  In  our  civilization,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  state  of  society  which, 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  thef  Christian  era,  made  asceticism 
a  natural,  though  a  perverted,  expression  of  genuine  Christian 
feeling. 

So,  also,  the  Crusades  were  an  abnormal  manifestation  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  times. 

Even  intolerance  and  persecution  were  a  one-sided  and 
perverse  manifestation  of  zeal  for  truth.  And  the  gloom 
which  overhung  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fear  of  devils  and 
witches,  the  terror  awakened  eveu  by  Christ  as  the  Judge 
of  sinners,  were  results  of  truth  contemplated  only  on  its 
terrible  side. 

6.  Christian  truth  is  often  suffocated  in  the  perverted  form 
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iu  which  it  is  temporarily  manifested,  and  utterly  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  error  with  which  it  is  associated,  so  that 
the  whole  manifestation  becomes  a  corruption,  needing  to  be 
put  away. 

V.  Christianity,  even  while  subject  to  Modification  by  the 
Civilization  and  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Creates  a  Iligher 
Civilization  and  a  i-'urer  and  more  Christian  Spirit. 

By  the  very  action  of  Christian  truth  and  life  through  the 
forms  of  an  existing  civilization,  the  old  becomes  inadequate, 
and  new  customs,  sentiments,  laws,  and  institutions  are 
demanded.  Christianity,  by  acting  in  the  old  medium, 
makes  it  useless.  It  has  worn  the  garment  out,  and,  patching 
it  no  longer,  throws  it  away  for  a  new  one.  By  working  in 
the  old  form,  it  has  created  the  necessity  for  a  new ;  then, 
the  fulness  of  time  having  come,  it  comes  out  of  the  old, 
turns  against  it,  and  thrusts  it  away. 

But  men,  mistaking  the  form  for  the  life  that  had  worked 
in,  it,  insist  on  the  form  after  it  is  no  longer  needed  ;  and 
continue  to  patch  the  garment  after  it  has  become  too  rotten 
to  be  worn.  This  is  the  source  of  corruption.  It  is  not 
that  Christianity  is  corrupted;  but  the  old  forms,  through 
which  in  an  earlier  period  Christianity  had  naturally  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  are  perpetuated  as  essential  after  Cliristianity 
can  no  longer  act  through  thetn.  Christianity,  in  whatever 
form  of  civilization  circumscribed,  is  a  power  of  life,  like  the 
germ  within  the  seed,  bursting  the  seed-envelop  and  leaving 
it  to  decay.  Hence  Christianity  in  one  age  may  be  found 
protesting  against  the  very  forms  and  institutions  through 
which,  when  civilization  was  less  advanced,  it  had  exerted 
its  life-giving  energy.  Christianity  is  not  subject  to  the 
civilization  and  spirit  of  an  age ;  but,  while  temporarily 
acting  through  them,  it  creates  a  new  civilization  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  before  which  the  old  must  pass  away. 

It  is  the  error  of  Rome  that  it  adheres  to  the  form,  instead 
of  to  the  life ;  that  it  adheres  to  the  form  after  the  life  is 
gone ;  that  it  opposes  .the  life  itself  in  the  new  and  higher 
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forms  in  which  it  appears.  The  true  Christianity,  on  the 
contrary,  protests  against  the  form  after  the  life  is  gone,  and 
adheres  to  the  life  in  its  new  manifestations.  This  is  the 
true  and  Christian  Protestantism.  Rome  is  as  really  prot- 
estant ;  but  the  protest  is  against  the  old  truth  and  life  when 
the  form  is  new.  The  protestantism  of  Rome  is  the  loudest 
protestantisni  now  extant;  but  it  is  protestant  against  Christ’s 
truth.  Romanism  sits  patching  the  old  garment;  and  the 
last  patch  put  on  was  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  wliich 
declares  that  the  garment  never  was  patched,  and  never 
needed  it.  Hence  Rome  sits  in  impotent  and  scolding  protest 
against  all  Christian  progress. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  precisely  how  far  new  thoughts,  methods,  and  agencies 
are  the  direct  result  of  Christian  influences,  and  how  far  the 
result  of  civilization  only.  The  revival  of  letters  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  the  result  of  Christian  influences 
quickening  the  human  mind;  or  it  may  have  been  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  progress  of  human  thought.  But 
the  essential  point  is  that  Christianity  was  in  the  civilization 
of  that  day,  laid  hold  of  the  new  powers  and  influences 
developed  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and  made  the  revival  of 
letters  issue  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  hierarchy 
protested  against  the  study  of  Greek  as  endangering  the 
church ;  but  Christianity  gladly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  conse¬ 
crated  it  to  Christ. 

Christianity  is  not  only  in  general  a  power  of  progress  ;  it 
is  also  a  power  of  revival  and  reformation.  If  it  is  ever 
hidden,  it  is  fire  beneath  the  ashes,  with  all  its  power  of 
burning  when  it  is  raked  out.  No  other  religion  carries  in 
it  this  power.  Other  religions  manifest  themselves  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  civilization  of  their  times ;  but  they  have 
no  power  to  quicken  and  advance  the  civilization ;  the 
civilization  remains  stationary,  and  the  religion  moulders  in 
its  old  forms.  Let  any  higher  civilization  from  without 
come  in  contact  with  it,  it  crumbles  and  passes  away.  Once 
decayed,  it  is  impossible  to  revive  it.  No  power  could  revive 
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the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  The  ^  divine  origin  and 
power  of  Christianity,  the  presence  in  it  evermore  of  God’s 
grace  are  declared  by  the  contrast,  —  always  quickening 
progress  in  civilization  ;  always  outgrowing  the  forms  of 
the  civilization  into  which  it  enters ;  always  a  power  of 
renovation  and  revival  when  its  forms  have  become  effete 
and  are  ready  to  pass  away. 

VI.  In  the  Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  the  Present  is 
always  the  Outgrowth  of  the  Past. 

The  new  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  is  a  development  of 
the  old.  The  progress  has  the  continuity  of  a  vital  growth. 
We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  perfect,  and  cannot  be 
transcended  ;  not  so  the  measure  of  its  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  mankind,  nor  of  its  appropriation  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  church.  This  has  the  character  -  of  a  growth. 
Hence  the  new  has  a  unity  with  the  old ;  the  truth,  spirit, 
and  life  pass  out  from  one  temporary  form  of  manifestation 
into  another.  And  the  change,  when  it  comes,  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  growth:  first,  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

It  is  often  objected  against  Protestantism  that  it  is  unhis- 
torical.  But  the  objection  is  of  no  force,  since  Protestantism 
drops  only  the  old  forms,  which,  having  lived  their  time, 
were  already  waxing  old  and  ready  to  pass  away,  or  even 
were  already  corrupted,  and  accepts  the  new  manifestations 
of  the  truth  and  life.  In  fact,  Protestantism  is  the  true 
historical  development  of  the  church.  It  is  in  it  that  the 
spirit  and  life  have  found  their  genuine  outgrowth.  All  the 
wealth  of  piety  and  thought  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church 
belongs  also  to  Protestantism,  which  is  the  genuine  out¬ 
growth  of  that  piety  and  thought,  and  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  that  Catholic  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  church  is,  in  reality,  un- 
historical,  since  it  has  retained  the  effete  forms,  and  allowed 
the  unfolding  and  growing  life  to  pass  away  from  it. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  does  not  imply  that  every 
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'man*  is  to  cut  adrift  from  the  past,  and  by  his  own  meager 
intellect  think  out  a  system  of  truth  for  himself.  That 
would  be  as  absurd  as  if  in  secular  life  each  man  should 
strip  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  civilization  acquired  in 
the  past,  and  begin,  in  puria  naturalibus,  as  a  barbarian,  to 
study  nature  and  acquire  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  right 
of  private  judgment  is  the  right  of  judging  in  the  light  of 
the  past.  Some  truths  we  may  assume  as  settled  by  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  past.  Man  is  not  always  learning, 
and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  rightly 
reject  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tradition.  The  tradition  of 
that  church  is  not  merely  the  clearer  and  fuller  unfolding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  by  the  Christian  experience  and 
thought  of  the  church,  resting  ultimately  for  its  authority 
on  God’s  word ;  but  it  includes  the  dicta  of  the  church, 
resting  on  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and  superadded  to 
the  Bible  as  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  it.  Protestantism 
has  its  tradition ;  but  it  is  simply  the  fuller  exposition  of 
the  Bible,  gained  by  the  experience  and  thought  of  successive 
generations,  and  the  application  of  the  Bible  to  the  new  and 
changing  conditions  of  man.  Protestant  tradition  is  the 
truth  which  flows  from  the  fountain  of  God’s  word,  and  rolls 
down  through  the  centuries,  widening  and  deepening  as  it 
rolls  —  the  stream  which  Ezekiel  saw  issuing  as  a  little  rill 
from  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  and  swelling  as  it  flows 
into  a  great  river.  Protestant  tradition  is  the  Bible  itself  as 
it  has  flowed  into  human  thought  and  life. 

Because  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  perpetually  unfolding 
out  of  the  past,  the  unchanging  grace  of  God  ever  manifested 
under  new  conditions,  the  old  truth  and  life  appearing  in 
new  manifestations,  the  history  of  redemption  is  necessarily 
typical,  that  is,  an  epoch  is  the  type  of  a  succeeding  epoch. 
A  prominent  actor  in  one  epoch  will  be  the  type  of  a  proml 
nent  actor  in  another  epoch.  In  every  epoch  there  is  seen 
**  The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  ' 

•  Of  things  to  come  at  laige.”  i 

Thus  we  have  a  philosophical  - basis  for  tlie  theological  doc- 
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trine  that  events  and  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
typical  of  events  and  persons  in  the  New  Testament. 

VII.  The  Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  tends  to  produce  a 
Homogeneous  Civilization  throughout  the  World. 

The  broad  differences  of  civilizations  must  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  ;  the  insignia  of  an  outlandish  man  become  less 
marked ;  thought  and  products  be  more  fully  and  rapidly 
interchanged ;  interests  will  become  more  identified,  and 
wars  impossible ;  and  the  world  will  become  a  family  of 
fraternal  states. 


It  remains  to  apply  these  principles  to  determine  what  is 
the  duty  of  the  modern  missionary  in  respect  to  teaching 
civilization. 

If  Christianity  is  taught  to  a  people  by  preachers  having 
the  same  civilization  with  themselves,  then  tlie  full  signifi¬ 
cance  and  scope  of  its  principles  will  be  gradually  discovered, 
and  Christianity  will  manifest  itself  in  varying  forms,  and 
sometimes  in  alliance  with  error.  But  it  is  different  when 
the  missionary  goes  from  a  people  having  a  superior  and 
Christian  civilization  to  a  people  of  inferior  and  unchristian 
civilization,  or  still  barbarous.  In  the  civilization  with 
which  the  missionary  is  familiar,  the  principles  of  Christianity 
have  been  carried  out  to  many  of  their  remote  applications, 
and  the  results  of  ages  of  thinking  and  acting  under  the 
liglit  of  Christianity  are  embodied.  Thus  a  new  element  is 
introduced  into  the  problem.  Shall  he  preach  only  the 
grand  facts  and  broad  principles  of  the  gospel,  leaving  the 
people  slowly  to  discover  for  themselves  their  remoter  appli¬ 
cations  ?  Or,  shall  he  also  teach  the  detailed  applications 
of  Christian  truth  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  society 
as  already  known  to  him,  and  teach  therewith  the  industrial 
arts  of  the  higlier  civilization  ? 

1.  He  must  not  preach  civilization  antecedent  to  the 
gospel,  and  as  a  preparation  for  it.  The  preceding  -course 
of  thought  has  demonstrated  that  a  people  is  incapable  of 
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having  new  institutions  and  a  new  civilization  fitted  upon  it 
as  a  tailor  fits  a  coat.  It  is  the  people  who  must  be  fitted 
to  the  civilization.  Give  to  a  savage  a  sewing-machine,  or 
a  power-loom,  and  the  gift  is  useless.  The  man  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  machine,  or  he  cannot  use  it,  nor,  indeed, 
have  any  occasion  to  use  it.  The  same  is  true  of  political 
institutions.  They  do  not  create  or  mould  the  life,  but  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  life.  It  is  as  useless  to  force  free  insti¬ 
tutions  on  a  people  not  educated  for  them  as  to  tie  artificial 
flowers  on  a  rose-bush  in  the  winter.  The  right  of  self- 
government  in  the  hands  of  Paris  communists  is  a  curse  to 
them  and  the  world.  Christianity  is  itself  the  most  effective 
agency  in  awakening  the  savage  to  progress  towards  civiliza¬ 
tion,  by  stimulating  the  habit  of  acting  for  ulterior  ends,  and 
subjecting  impulse  to  the  control  of  reason  ;  and  in  purifying 
and  renovating  heathen  civilization  by  introducing  and  mak 
ing  effective  spiritual  truth  and  a  regard  to  spiritual  reality. 

Besides,  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  in  civilization  is 
the  result  of  Christianity.  To  insist  that  the  apostles  ought 
to  have  taught  the  civilization  of  modern  Christendom  in 
Jerusalem,  Greece,  and  Rome,  before  teaching  Christianity, 
or  that  modern  missionaries  ought  to  teach  American  civiliza-* 
tion  ill  China  before  teaching  Christianity,  is  to  put  the  effect 
before  the  cause.  Christian  civilization  can  be  produced 
only  by  Christianity.  Christianity  must  first  be  preached, 
in  order  that  Christian  civilization  may  be  possible.  The 
only  real  progress  of  society  is  the  progress  of  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  society.  Society  advances  only  as  the 
men  and  women  composing  it  advance  in  knowledge  and 
culture,  in  wisdom,  in  self-control,  in  purity,  truthfulness, 
and  justice,  in  Christian  faith  and  love. 

This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  constantly  recurring 
in  history,  that  the  contact  of  civilization  with  barbarism  or 
an  inferior  civilization,  unaccompanied  by  Christianizing 
influences,  is  injurious  to  the  inferior. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  personal  character  and  duty  of 
converts,  the  missionary  is  not  to  withhold  Christian  truth 
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and  its  application  out  of  deference  to  the  errors  inherent  in 
the  civilization  of  those  to  whom  he  preaches.  It  is  one  thing 
to  admit  that  Christian  truth  taught  to  a  people,  by  teachers 
participating  in  their  civilization,  will  be  slowly  and  gradually 
apprehended  and  applied ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  Christian  teachers,  having  the  clear  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  belonging  to  the  highest  civilization,  are  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  teachings  to  the  prejudices  and  customs  of 
heathenism ;  for  example,  to  admit  members  to  the  church 
while  practising  polygamy  and  observing  the  rules  of  caste. 
This  is  of  the  type  of  pious  frauds,  and  of  the  adoption  by 
Christians  of  heathen  usages  and  festivals  under  Christian 
names,  which  early  corrupted  Christianity  in  the  attempt  to 
propagate  it.  The  justification  of  it  involves  a  false  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  parables  of  the  new  patch  and  the  new  wine ; 
as  if  they  meant  that  a  patch  must  be  found  for  the  old 
garment  as  rotten  as  it,  and  for  the  worn-out  bottles  wine  as 
weak  as  they.  They  mean  the  life  must  be  invigorated,  or 
a  new  life  created  capable  of  receiving  the  new  institution. 
It  is  the  statesman’s  business  to  adapt  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  existing  condition  of  society,  just  as  the  physician 
adapts  medicine  and  food  to  the  weakness  of  the  patient. 
But  the  missionary  is  in  the  position  of  a  prophet ;  it  is  his 
business  to  proclaim  the  truth  which  will  create  a  new  life. 
He  is  not  to  attempt  the  immediate  subversion  of  existing 
institutions ;  but  he  is  to  declare  Christian  truth  as  the  law 
of  personal  Christian  action.  Otherwise,  the  people  cannot 
be  educated  in  Christian  truth,  and  prepared  for  Christian 
civilization.  The  missionary  and  his  disciples  may  suffer 
persecution,  and  even  martyrdom,  for  their  fidelity;  but 
these,  if  they  must  come,  are  themselves  powerful  agencies 
in  educating  the  world  in  Christian  ideas. 

3.  The  missionary  will  introduce  the  arts  of  civilization 
incidentally,  as  he  has  opportunity  and  the  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  These  are  educating  influences  which  will 
help  him  in  his  Christian  work.  And  in  this  respect  he  will 
be  aided  by  the  intercommunication  of  thought  and  of  com¬ 
mercial  products  among  the  nations. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON  «  THE  MAN  OF  SIN,”  2  THESS.  II.  3-9. 

BT  PROF.  HBNRT  COWLES,  OBERLIX,  OHIO. 

This  is  a  passage  of  acknowledged  difficulty.  The  fact  of 
difficulty  should  not  deter  from  its  investigation,  cannot 
excuse  crude  speculation  or  reckless  disregard  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  laws  of  language ;  but  may  invite  to  the  exercise  of 
candor,  not  to  say  charity,  toward  any  well-meant  endeavor 
to  fathom  its  mysteries.  Such  an  endeavor  promises  well 
and  deserves  candid  attention  only  as  it  shall  apply  faithfully 
to  tlie  passage  all  the  means  at  command  for  bringing  its 
salient  points  to  the  surface,  and  drawing  the  line  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  results  to  be  sought  for  in  this 
passage  —  if  it  be  a  chapter  of  the  future  history  of  our  race; 
if  it  tells  us  of  the  “  last  times,”  immediately  preceding  the 
final  coming  of  the  Lord ;  if  it  opens  new  and  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  developments  in  the  great  sin-problem  of  this  fallen 
world  —  then,  surely,  the  truths  it  has  in  it,  if  we  may  but 
reach  them  in  very  deed,  must  have  momentous  interest  to 
every  Christian  mind. 

The  passage  proposed  for  special  consideration  from  Paul’s 
second  Epistle  stands  related  to  these  words :  “  But  I  would 
not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which 
have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ; 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  Then  we  which  are 
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alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  tlie  air ;  and  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words”  (1  Thess.  iv.  13-18). 

Paul  is  here  exhorting  the  brethren  against  excessive  grief 
for  those  who  “  sleep  in  Jesus.”  To  this  end  he  testifies 
that  these  sleeping  ones  are  at  no  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  saints  living  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  final  coming, 
because  all  the  pious  dead  will  be  raised  before  any  even  of 
the  living  will  ascend  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  so  all  will 
ascend  together.  This  point  is  put  in  its  strongest  light  by 
tacitly  supposing  that  the  glorious  coming  were  to  break 
upon  themselves  —  the  “  we  ”  of  that  generation.  Even  in 
such  an  event,  the  saints  then  living  must  needs  wait  for  the 
raising  of  the  dead  before  they  can  ascend.  Hence  .they 
had  not  the  least  occasion  to  bewail  the  comparative  loss  of 
those  who  “  slept  in  Jesus.”  There  is  no  such  comparative 
loss  or  disadvantage. 

Apparently  some  of  the  Thessalonian  brethren  missed  the 
real  thought  of  Paul ;  took  his  supposed  case  as  direct 
teaching ;  and  therefore  understood  him  to  say  by  authority 
that  the  final  coming  of  Christ  was  then  near  at  hand.  This 
view  begat  an  unwholesome  agitation  of  mind  ;  they  were 
undesirably  “  troubled,”  and  were  in  danger  of  being  se¬ 
riously  misled.  Hence  Paul  hastens  to  write  his  second 
letter,  in  which  we  read  thus ; 

“Now,  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him, 
that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind  or  be  troubled,  neither 
by  spirit,  nor  l)y  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us  as  that  the 
day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  first  aTroarodLa.,  the  great  apostasy] ,  and  that 
man  of  sin  [6  avdpwiro^  rrj<;  tt/u-apTta?]  be  revealed,  the  son 
of  perdition  [6  vm  awtuXeta?].  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; 
80  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
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liimself  [aTToheLKvvina  eavrov,  pretending  to  prove]  that  he 
is  God.  Remember  ye  not  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  I 
told  you  these  things  ?  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth 
that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work,  only  he  who  now  letteth  [holdeth 
back]  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then 
shall  that  Wicked  [o  ai/o/Ao?]  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  even  him  whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders.” 

The  major  points  made  here  are:  (1)  That  the  final  coming 
of  Christ  was  not  then  near  at  hand ;  (2)  That  “  the  great 
apostasy  ”  must  precede  that  coming,  in  which  apostasy  a 
somewhat,  designated  as  “  the  man  of  sin,”  “  the  son  of  per¬ 
dition,’’  “the  wicked  one”  (vs.  8),  bears  a  principal  and 
leading  part ;  (3)  That  this  “  man  of  sin  ”  will  immediately 
precede  Christ’s  final  coming,  inasmuch  as  the  blaze  of  that 
coming  will  be  his  destruction. 

I  would  class  the  following  as  minor  and  less  important 
points  in  the  passage :  (a)  What  is  meant  by  “  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  ”  ?  (b)  In  what  sense  was  this  mystery  then 
already  working?  (c)  What  was  the  withholding  agency? 
(d)  How  and  when  was  this  to  be  “  taken  out  of  the  way”  ?' 

Of  the  major  points,  the  first  needs  not  a  word  of  argu¬ 
ment.  It  was  Paul’s  main  proposition  —  the  very  thing  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  say  and  to  prove.  And  to  us  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  history  sufficiently  confirm  his  doctrine.  The 
second  point  is  Paul’s  great  argument  in  proof  of  his  main 
proposition.  Christ  cannot  come  yet,  or  soon,  because  there 
must  first  be  “  the  great  apostasy,”  and  “  the  man  of  sin 
must  be  revealed.”  The  third  point  locates  this  “  man  of 
sin,”  m  time,  immediately  before  Christ’s  second  coming. 
This  point  should  have  special  attention.  The  important 
words  are :  “  Whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  coming  ”  (vs.  8).  That  this  “  coming”  [^apovaUi] 
must  be  the  final  one,  his  coming  for  the  general  resurrection 
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and  last  judgment,  I  maintain  on  two  grounds :  (a)  The  uni¬ 
form  meaning  of  this  word  [7rapov(Tia\ ,  of  which  see  examples, 
Matt.  xxiv.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19 ;  iii.  13 ;  iv. 
15  ;  V.  23  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  etc.,  etc.  The  constant  usage  of 
this  word  in  these  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  in  the 
sense  of  the  final  coming  should  suffice  to  settle  this  point 
conclusively.  (6)  Tlie  special  coming  of  Christ  which  was 
before  the  mind  of  both  Paul  and  his  readers  was  this  last 
one,  and  no  other.  No  anterior,  subordinate  coming  was 
thought  of.  The  very  point  of  discussion  was  the  time  of 
Christ’s  final  coming  and  its  immediate  antecedents.  Of 
this,  therefore,  the  Thessalonians  must  have  understood  Paul 
to  speak ;  of  this,  therefore,  he  did  speak.  Hence  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  “  man  of  sin  ”  is  located  in  time 
immediately  before  Christ’s  second  coming,  to  continue  down 
to  that  great  event,  and  to  meet  his  destruction  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  terrors  which  sliall  befall  the  wicked,  and  especially 
himself,  on  that  day.  One  somewhat  important  point  respecting 
“the  man  of  sin”  is  therefore  settled.  We  know  his  date 
—  his  place  in  time  relatively  to  Christ’s  final  coming. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  other  points.  And,  next,  this  “  man 
of  sin  ”  is  an  individual  man,  not  a  corporation,  not  a  society 
of  men,  not  an  indefinite  succession  of  men  spanning  cen¬ 
turies  of  time ;  for,  if  so,  then  his  being  “  revealed  ”  (vs.  3) 
could  have  no  point  of  time  to  it ;  it  never  could  be  known 
when  his  “  coming  ”  (vs.  9)  took  place,  or  his  “  destruction  ” 
(vs.  8) ;  and,  consequently,  these  events  of  history  could  not 
help  at  all  to  show  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come ;  could 
not  fix  the  point  before  which  lie  could  not  come  —  the  very 
purpose  for  which  “  the  man  of  sin  ”  is  spoken  of  at  all. 

Again,  this  “  man  of  sin  ”  must  be  some  one  man ;  for  every 
descriptive  name  given  him  implies  it.  For  example,  “  the 
man  of  sin,”  i.e.  the  one  man  of  whom  sin  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  —  the  man  of  surpassing  wickedness,  over¬ 
shadowing  and  eclipsing  all  other  men  in  sin.  Also,  “  the 
son  of  perdition,”  one  whose  destruction  should  be  as  signal 
as  his  sin  had  been  —  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
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to  whom  our  Lord  applies  this  very  phrase  (John  xvii.  12). 
And,  again,  that  “  wicked  one”  [6  ai/o/io?],  the  impious  one, 
the  very  incariiatioii  of  bold  and  blasphemous  impiety.  By  all 
legitimate  laws  of  language,  these  terms  in  the  singular  num¬ 
ber  describe  some  one  man,  not  many.  They  are  made  yet 
more  specific  by  the  article  —  “  the  man  of  sin,”  “  the  son  of 
perdition,”  “  the  law-breaker,  or  the  lawless  one.”  Further, 
the  singular  number  is  used  of  him  throughout  the  passage 
invariably.^  The  argument  is  still  heightened  by  the  things 

1  On  some  of  these  points  the  citation  of  authorities  may  not  be  amiss. 
Olshausen  (p.  314)  says  of  the  article:  "the  man  of  Sin”;  "the  Son  of  perdi¬ 
tion,”  that  "  it  admits  only  of  reference  to  a  definite,  known  individual,  to  whom 
sin  and  destruction  belong  in  a  special  sense,  so  that  he  not  merely  has  sin  and 
falls  into  destruction,  but  that  sin  and  destruction  proceed  from  him  as  their 
source,  and  that  he  drags  every  one  else  into  sin  and  destruction  after  him.” 
Also,  “the  name  ‘Anthropos’  characterizes  him  as  a  real  man  with  body  and 
soul,  whom  Satan  thus  makes  his  dwelling.”  Ellicott  speaks  of  the  final  Anti¬ 
christ  as  to  be  "  made  manifest  in  a  definite  and  distinct  bodily  personality  ” 
(p.  118).  He  expands  the  idea  of  “  the  man  of  sin,”  thus  :  “  The  fearful  child 
of  man  of  whom  sin  is  the  special  characteristic  and  attribute,  and  in  whom  it 
is  as  it  were  impersonated  and  incarnate.”  On  the  words,  “  He  that  opposeth 
himself,”  etc.,  thus :  “  The  adversary,  though  assimilating  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Satan,  is  clearly  not  to  be  confounded  with  him  whose  agent  and 
emissary  he  is,  but  in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal  tradition  of  the 
ancient  church,  is  Antichrist;  —  no  mere  set  of  principles,  or  succession  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  one  single  individual,  as  truly  man  as  he  whom  he ,  impiously 
opposes.”  Under  “Antichrist”  in  “Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  the 
writer  (Rev.  F.  Myrick)  says  (p.  104) :  “  The  words  used  by  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  could  not  well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously  made  use 
of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  polity.  ‘  The  man  of  sin,’  ‘  the  son 
of  perdition,’ ‘  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  God,’  ‘the  one  who  exalteth 
himself  above  God,’  ‘  the  one  who  represents  himself  as  God,’  ‘  the  wicked  one  who 
was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying  wonders  ’ ;  if  words  have  a  meaning, 
these  words  designate  an  individual.”  Also,  “  that  Paul  describes  the  adversary 
as  being  distinctly  a  man  ”  (p.  107).  He  testifies  moreover  that  “  the  individ¬ 
ualist  view  was  held  unanimously  in  the  church  for  upward  of  a  thousand 
years,”  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  notion  of  “  a  polity  like  that  of  Ro¬ 
manism,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  working  it,  e.g.  the  Popes.”  “  The  only  point 
on  which  any  question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man  armed  with 
Satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.”  “  They  all  agree  in  representing  him  as  a 
person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glorious  and  final  appearance  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  destroyed  by  his  presence.”  “  Justin  Martyr  describes  him  as  the  man 
of  the  apostasy” ;  “  Irenacus,  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  himself” ;  “Origen, 
as  the  child  of  the  devil  and  the  counterpart  of  Christ”;  Jerome,  “  as  the  son 
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wliicli  he  is  said  to  do,  viz.  thrust  liimself  into  the  temple 
of  God,  and  claim  to  be  himself  God.  As  God  is  one,  not 
many ;  so  this  incarnation  of  blasphemy  and  sin  must  be 
some  one  man,  claiming  to  be  the  very  God  and  demanding 
the  homage  due  to  God  only.  And  yet  further,  even  these 
arguments  are  strengthened  (if  greater  strength  is  possible) 
by  the  tacit  comparison  of  his  revelation  [“  shall  be  revealed,” 
vs.  3]  to  that  of  Christ,  of  whose  personal  coming  the  same 
word  is  used  (2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  also  Luke  xvii.  30) ;  also  by 
the  comparison  of  his  coming  [Trapouaia]  (vs.  9)  to  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  coming  the  same  word  is  applied  in 
this  same  connection.  And  yet  further,  by  tlie  assumed 
analogy  between  his  working  and, that  of  Satan,  of  whom  he 
is  represented  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  or  embodiment — a 
second  Satan,  the  special  vicegerent  of  the  first.  It  may  at 
least  be  said  that  if  the  case  of  this  “  man  of  sin,”  as  pre¬ 
sented  here,  does  not  describe  an  individual  man,  then  no 
language,  no  description,  can  do  it.  Therefore  it  cannot  be 
safe  to  force  any  other  or  modified  sense  upon  these  words. 
To  do  so  upon  the  demand  simply  of  some  foregone  hypothesis 
is  for  every  reason  inadmissible ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  entire  strain  of  the  passage  is  historic,  not  poetic ;  dealing 
with  matters  of  fact,  and  not  of  fancy  or  imagination,  i.e. 
proposing  and  aiming  to  give  the  last  immediate  precursor 
of  Christ’s  second  coming  —  the  last  and  chief  embodiment 
of  Satan  in  human  flesh,  whose  awful  destruction  will  be 
with  the  same  fearful  blast  that  will  arouse  to  life  the 
sleeping  dead  —  the  same  blaze  of  glory  that  will  usher  in 
the  final  judgment. 

The  current  view,  adverse  to  this,  should  receive  attention, 
viz.  that  this  “  man  of  sin  ”  is  the  papacy^  or,  as  some  would 
say,  the  popes  of  Rome.  I  am  not  aware  that,  loosely  as 
this  general  theory  is  held,  there  are  any  who  would  restrict 

of  the  devil,  sitting  in  the  Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God  ” ;  also, 
"  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  demon  (as  some  have  thought), 
but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  bodily.”  "  Theophylact,  as  a 
man  who  will  carry  Satan  about  with  him." 
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the  description  to  some  one  pope  in  particular,  e.g.  to  the 
first,  or  the  mightiest,  or  the  last  in  the  series.  Yet  the 
words  of  Paul  most  manifestly  demand  a  restriction  to  some 
one.  If  Paul  means  pope  at  all,  he  should  certainly  mean 
some  one  pope  —  most  naturally  the  worst  one  in  the  long 
series,  and  certainly  the  last,  for  who  but  the  last  can  meet 
his  death  as  here  described  ?  Surely,  after  this  “  man  of 
sin  ”  is  so  destroyed,  there  can  be  no  other.  [This,  it  will 
be  seen,  shuts  off  Paul’s  words  from  being  applied  to  any 
pope  thus  far,  unless  it  bo  to  Pius  IX.]  Now,  the  series  of 
popes  has  already  run  some  twelve  hundred  years,  more  or 
less.  If  this  “  man  of  sin  ”  means  the  popes  of  Rome  in 
general  and  in  mass  from  the  beginning  hitherto,  how  could 
it  supply  any  data  to  relieve  the  agitation  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  brethren,  or  any  other  Christian  brethren  during  the 
next  two  or  ten  thousand  years,  in  regard  to  the  near  coming 
of  Christ  ?  How  could  they  know  whether  Paul  referred  to 
the  first  pope  of  history,  or  to  pope  Pius  IX.  at  the  distance 
of  some  twelve  hundred  years  after  him,  or  to  some  pope 
several  hundred  years  further  on  ?  Obviously,  the  main 
purpose  for  which  Paul  wrote  this  passage  is  defeated  by 
this  utterly  indefinite  construction. ^  Furthermore,  no  pope 
has  ever  yet  claimed  to  be  himself  the  one  true  God. 
Every  pope  has  claimed  to  derive  his  power  from  the  one 
God^  which  certainly  amounts  to  recognizing  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  is  utterly  unlike  what  is  here  described,  viz. 
setting  up  one’s  self  to  be  the  one  supreme  God,  and  claiming 
divine  homage  as  such.  Some  Protestant  interpreters  may, 
perhaps,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  ninth  commandment. 
Nothing  is  gained  for  truth  by  “  bearing  false  witness  against 
our  neighbor.”  Still  further,  “the  mystery  of  iniquity” 

1  Thus  Olshausen  :  “  To  establish  the  view  that  Popery  is  Antichrist  would 
oblige  us  previously  to  give  up  the  doctrine,  expressly  demonstrated  as  scrip¬ 
tural,  of  the  personality  of  Antichrist ;  he  could  in  that  case  be  conceived  as  a 
spiritual  principle  only.  As  however,  the  principle  of  Popery  has  prevailed 
during  a  whole  series  of  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be  perceived  how  its  appearing 
can  constitute  a  fixed  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which 
sense  Paul  here  (vs.  3)  treats  of  the  revealing  of  Antichrist”  (pp.  326-27). 
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(of  the  same  sort,  we  must  suppose,  which  ultimately  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  man  of  sin”)  was  even  then  working,  wlien 
Paul  was  writing ;  but  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive,  characteristic  sin  of  tlie  popes  of  Rome  had  then 
come  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  Thessalonian 
brethren  ;  and  could  they  also  see  what  was  “  withholding  ” 
it,  —  i.e.  holding  it  in  check  ? 

Shall  we  arrest,  for  the  moment,  the  course  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  our  major  points,  to  refer  to  the  minor  and 
less  important  points  touched  in  the  passage?  “The  mystery 
of  iniquity  ”  (vs.  7),  then  already  working,  should  naturally 
mean  some  development  of  bold,  heaven-defying,  blasphemous 
sin,  which  foreshadowed  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  arch¬ 
sinner  of  whom  Paul  specially  speaks.  More  definitely  than 
this,  I  see  not  how  any  one  at  our  distance  of  time  can  out¬ 
line  it.  The  very  man  or  clique  may  have  been  at  once 
suggested  to  the  Thessalonian  brethren  by  this  reference  of 
Paul ;  he  may  have  spoken  of  it  while  with  them.  The 
“  withholding  ”  power  [to  KaTk')(pv\,  twice  referred  to  by  the 
same  Greek  word,  translated,  vs.  6,  “  withholdeth,”  and  vs. 
7,  “  letteth,”  must  be,  of  course,  the  power  that  restrained, 
kept  down,  and  held  back  those  horrible  developments  of 
wickedness.  If  we  ask.  Whose  powerful  hand  counteracts 
the  devil  and  all  his  wickedness,  wicked  men  and  all  theirs  ? 
but  one  general  answer  can  be  given  —  Christ’s.  His,  ulti¬ 
mately,  is  the  great  antagonist,  restraining  power.  If, 
pushing  the  question,  we  still  ask,  What  agent,  if  any,  did 
he  use  in  the  case  before .  us  ?  I  am  compelled  to  answer, 
that,  having  no  revelation  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  know. 
To  what  secondary  agency,  if  any,  Paul  had  special  reference, 
he  has  not  told  us,  and  I  have  no  knowledge.  The  field  is 
ample  for  any  amount  of  speculation ;  but  of  what  avail  ? 
A  similar  darkness  is  left  by  Paul  upon  the  question.  How 
and  when  is  this  withholding  agency  to  be  “  taken  out  of  the 
way,”  i.e.  withdrawn  ?  So  far  as  this  prophecy  of  Paul  is 
concerned,  we  are  left  in  absolute  ignorance.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  on  such  a  question  guessing  is  not 
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knowledge.  On  subjects  of  this  character  upon  which  so 
little  is  said  by  the  inspired  prophet  and  so  much  left  un¬ 
said,  of  which  the  statements  are  so  very  general  and  the 
particulars  and  details  are  withheld,  it  is  our  wisdom  to 
draw  the  line  sharply  and  firmly  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  following  none  but  valid  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  claiming  to  know  only  what  such  principles 
bring  out  and  sustain. 

Resuming  the  main  discussion,  it  will  be  in  place  at  this 
stage  to  speak  of  one  possible  objection  to  the  view  here 
advocated  ;  viz.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  man 
can  wield  a  power  so  prodigious  as  is  here  ascribed  to  “  the 
man  of  sin  ?  ”  Let  us  lay  alongside  of  this  objection  certain 
very  prominent  facts  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
present  century  ;  taking  in,  also,  some  arts  of  an  older  date. 
Let  the  reader  consider  what  immense  facilities  the  art  of 
printing  has  furnished  for  an  extraordinary  development  of 
“  one-man  ”  power.  Also,  consider  how  ubiquitous  one  master 
mind  may  become  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  the  telegraph. 
Yet  further,  such  advances  having  been  made  within  the 
,  present  generation,  how  much  more  may  be  made  during 
the  long  onward  march  of  invention,  progress,  and  affiliation 
of  remotest  and  most  alien  populations  throughout  a  thousand 
years’  millennium  ?  Aside  from  this,  mark  tlie  tendencies, 
not  altogether  undiscernible  in  our  times,  to  laud  and  almost 
deify  the  great  men  who  combine  genius,  talent,  and  magnetic 
power  —  the  men  of  daring,  dashing  spirit,  of  brilliant  parts 
and  unblushing  assumptions.  It  should  be  assumed  that 
this  “  man  of  sin  ”  will  be  great  after  the  type  of  Milton’s 
Satan  —  great  in  every  commanding  mental  quality  :  great 
in  his  power  and  tact  of  deception  ;  great  in  the  uj)rising  of 
a  soul  that  disdains  all  restraint,  that  dares  (in  one  word)  to 
strike  for  the  throne  of  the  Almighty !  Of  course,  it  is  also 
to  be  assumed  that  the  times  are  those  of  a  great  apostasy, 
and  that  there  are  other  wicked  men  only  too  ready  to 
worship  this  incarnation  of  iniquity.  But  further.  Who  has 
yet  been  able  to  set  limits  to  the  power  which  Satan  may 
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exert  in  this  fallen  world  ?  Who  can  tell  how  perfectly  he 
may  project  himself  into  the  human  soul,  laid  open  and 
freely  surrendered  to  his  presence  and  power  ?  Who  knows 
how  terribly  he  may  command  for  his  own  use,  and  energize 
with  his  own  spirit,  the  soul  thus  yielded  up  to  his  sway  ? 
Who  can  say  but  God  may  have  wise  reasons  for  permitting, 
just  at  the  close  of  this  probationary  state,  a  case  that  shall 
exhibit  Satan’s  utmost,  maximum  power  of  “  entering  into” 
one  individual  man ;  his  reasons  therefor  bearing  vitally 
upon  the  moral  danger  of  leaving  Satan  “  loosed  ”  anywhere 
in  the  universe  ?  The  record  sets  forth  that  Satan  is  at  this 
point  upon  his  last  and  most  desperate  endeavor.  Who  siiall 
measure  the  amount  of  aid  he  may  or  can  give  to  this  “  man 
of  siji,”  this  human  embodiment  of  his  spirit  and  power  ? 
The  coming  of  this  man  of  sin  being  “  after  ”  [according  to] 
“  the  working  of  Satan,”  wlio  can  say  what  magazines  of  lies 
he  will  uncap,  what  miracles  he  may  appear  to  work,  what 
marvels  of  “  spiritism  ”  may  be  brought  into  the  field  in  this 
last  battle  with  truth  and  righteousness  on  this  great  day  of 
Armageddon  ? 

Having  thus  replied  to  this  objection,  rather  by  starting 
questions  and  by  suggesting  hints  than  otherwise,  I  pass  to 
consider  briefly  certain  other  passages  in  the  Epistles,  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  parallel  to  this.  We'  may  group  into 
one  class  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5;  Jude  17,  18; 
2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4.  In  another  class  we  put  1  John  ii.  18,  19, 
22,  and  iv.  3  ;  2  John  7.  The  latter  are  properly  treated 
separately,  because  in  these  and  these  only  do  we  find  the 
definite  term,  “  the  Antichrist.”  In  the  first  group,  the 
important  words  are  these  :  “  Now,  the  Spirit  speaketh  ex¬ 
pressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.” 
“  This  know,  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall 

come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves, . 

lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  having  a  form 
of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.”  “  Remember 
ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  that  they  told  you  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their 
own  ungodly  lusts.”  “  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  sajing.  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  ” 

As  bearing  upon  any  question  respecting  “  the  man  of 
sin,”  we  have  no  occasion  to  spend  time  upon  these  words. 
For  (1)  they  are  entirely  too  indefinite  as  to  time  to  admit 
of  being  compared  with  our  passage.  (2)  Tliey  are  very 
indefinite  and  general  in  regard  to  the  type  of  sin  of  which 
they  speak.  (3)  They  differ  entirely  from  the  passage  we 
have  in  hand,  inasmuch  as  they  make  no  allusion  whatever 
to  any  one  individual  man.  On  the  positive  side,  they  indi¬ 
cate  a  current  opinion,  we  may  say,  a  traditionary  prophecy, 
respecting  some  apostasy  in  future,  though  not  apparently 
remote,  times — a  fact  manifestly  brought  forward  as  a  moral 
wariiing  against  its  incipient  approaches.  But  that  this  is 
“  the  apostasy  ”  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  connection  with 
“  the  man  of  sin  ”  is  by  no  means  apparent.  Any  assumption 
to  this  effect  is  obviously  witliout  proof. 

The  second  group,  viz.  from  John’s  Epistles  gives  us  these 
words :  “  It  is  the  last  time ;  and,  as  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  there  arc  many  Antichrists ; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us.”  “  Who  is  a  liar,  but  be 
that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He  is  Antichrist  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.”  “  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of 
God :  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come ;  and  even  already  is  it  in  the 
world.”  “  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a 
deceiver  and  an  Antichrist.” 

At  first  view,  it  may  seem  that  we  have  here  something 
quite  definite  as  to  personal  individuality ;  we  certainly  have 
the  words,  6  avTixpi'Oro<i.  But  here  are  many  Antichrists  ; 
and  the  definition  of  the  term  is  made  so  broad  as  to  include 
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any  one,  yea,  every  one,  who  denies  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  tlie  flesh,  or  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Consequently, 
these  passages  from  the  Epistles  of  John  really  make  no 
advance  beyond  the  first  group.  All  alike  fail  to  exhibit 
those  definite  points  of  time  and  character  which  would  be 
requisite  to  justify  us  in  applying  them  to  the  specific  case 
of  “  the  man  of  sin.”  Any  attempt  to  make  out  a  parallelism 
fails  in  vital  points,  and  must  be  abandoned. 

Yet  let  the  question  still  return :  Have  we  any  other 
prophecy  really  parallel  with  this  of  Paul  respecting  “  the 
man  of  sin,”  treating  of  persons  and  events  which  are  to 
precede  closely  in  time  the  final  coming  of  Christ  ?  If  we 
have,  it  will  be  entirely  legitimate  to  make  free  use  of  what¬ 
ever  it  actually  reveals.  When  we  have  drawn  from  Paul 
all  he  has  tauglit,  i.e.  have  extracted  from  his  inspired  words 
all  the  meaning  they  legitimately  bear,  we  must  shut  down 
upon  fanciful  speculation  on  his  words.  But  it  still  remains 
for  us  to  inquire  if  any  other  prophet  has  spoken  of  those 
times.  There  is  one  other  prophecy  of  those  very  times,  viz. 
in  the  Revelation  of  John  (xx.  7-12),  thus:  “And  when 
the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of 
his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which 
are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to 
gather  them  together  to  battle ;  the  immber  of  whom  is  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of 
the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and 
the  beloved  city;  and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil  that  deceived 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night  forever  and  ever.  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne, 
and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  tliem. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ; 
and  the  books  were  opened ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works.” 
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Let  us  note  the  salient  features  of  this  passage,  (a)  These 
events  follow  the  millennium,  (b)  They  immediately  precede 
the  final  resurrection  and  judgment.  Of  course,  they  syn¬ 
chronize  with  the  passage  from  Paul  to  the  Tliessalonians, 
under  our  special  consideration,  (c)  In  respect  to  costume, 
drapery,  this  passage  differs  widely  from  tliat  of  Paul,  as  we 
ought  to  expect.  This  is  in  tlie  boldly  poetic  style  of  the 
whole  book,  and  is  specially  suggested  (as  to  costume)  by 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog  (chap,  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.).  But  highly  figurative  though  it  be,  the  actual  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  symbols  may  be  reached  with  a  fair  degree 
of  precision  and  certainty ;  that  is  to  say,  it  predicts  a  vast, 
mighty,  terrible  onslauglit  of  the  powers  of  Satan  and  sin 
upon  Christ’s  earthly  kingdom  and  people.  In  this  conflict 
Satan  is  the  prime  moving  spirit,  commander-in-chief;  but 
some  one  man,  appearing  under  the  name  “  Magog,”  is  his 
subordinate  —  the  human  incarnation  of  Satan,  and  the 
arch-leader  under  him  of  the  hosts  of  sin.  By  a  somewhat 
common  mistake,  the  two  names,  “Gog”  and  “Magog” 
are  taken  to  indicate  two  distinct  men.  A  reference  to 
Ezekiel  will  show  that  Magog  only  is  the  prince ;  Gog,  the 
name  of  his  country,  (d)  Of  the  destruction  of  this  human 
captain  and  of  his  countless  cohorts,  the  brief  record  is : 
“  Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  destroyed 
them  ”  ;  essentially  what  Paul  also  said :  “  Whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.”  Satan’s  doom  follows, 
and  simultaneously  come  the  final,  closing  scenes  of  earth’s 
great  drama  —  the  dead  rising,  and  the  myriads,  once  of 
earth,  before  “the  great  white  throne”  for  judgment.  Re¬ 
markably  all  the  great  outlines  of  these  two  prophetic  pas¬ 
sages  harmonize.  Beyond  all  reasonable  question,  Paul’s 
“  man  of  sin  ”  comes  after  the  millennium,  in  proof  of  which 
I  need  adduce  here  only  these  two  considerations ;  viz.  (1) 
That  there  is  a  millennium  in  Paul’s  programme  of  prophecy  ; 
as  witness  what  he  wrote  to  the  church  at  Rome  (xi.  16-26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  re-engrafted  into 
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Christ,  that  this  should  be  “  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  and  that  “  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ”  should  so 
come  into  the  great  gospel  kingdom.  (2)  That  there  is  no 
place  for  this  conversion  of  the  nations  after  the  final  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  terrible  blaze  of  his  glory  to  destroy  “  the 
man  of  sin  ”  and  his  apostate  hordes.  Therefore,  in  Paul’s 
programme,  as  in  that  of  John,  the  millennium  precedes  this 
great  apostasy  and  the  development  and  destruction  of  “  the 
man  of  sin.”  Tlierefore,  in  both  these  prophetic  passages 
the  points  made  belong  to  the  “  last  things  ”  of  our  world’s 
history.  In  both  we  have  the  final  conflict  on  earth  between 
the  great  antagonist  forces  of  Christ  and  of  Satan.  In  both, 
Satan’s  hosts  are  specially  mustered  and  headed  by  some 
one  man,  his  embodiment  and  representative.  In  both,  this 
human  incarnation  of  Satan  perishes,  and  with  him  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  And  finally,  in  both,  tliis  destruction  is  by  a  fearful 
deluge  of  fire  —  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  the  mighty  Con¬ 
queror —  the  blaze  of  his  fiery  brightness  in  his  last  appearing. 
And  this  outburst  of  judgment  on  the  marshalled  hosts  of 
sin  heralds  in  the  final  consummation. 


Concluding  Suggestions. 

1.  The  case  of  “  the  man  of  sin  ”  and  his  destruction  in 
nowise  interferes  (as  some  have  supposed)  with  the  millen¬ 
nium.  The  great  gospel  work  of  the  ages  finds  all  the  time 
it  needs  before  his  development,  and  before  his  final  doom. 

2.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  God  in  permitting  sin  to  enter 
our  world  being  to  allow  to  Satan  and  sin  a  very  large  range 
for  development  in  order  to  reveal  to  the  moral  universe 
their  essential  malignity  and  terrible  mischiefs,  we  may  see 
the  wisdom  of  this  remarkable  variation  in  the  general  pro¬ 
gramme,  introduced  in  the  last  two  phases  of  the  conflict 
between  Christ  and  Satan,  viz.  in  the  millennial  period,  and 
in  the  period  next  ensuing  and  prior  to  the  final  judgment. 
In  the  former  period,  long  and  glorious,  ‘‘  Satan  is  bound  ”  ; 
his  personal  agencies  are  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  then  the  truth  of  God  pervades  the  nations ;  “  The 
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knowledge  of  the  Lord  fills  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
seas.”  This  phase  of  the  great  conflict  having  transpired, 
another  and  contrasted  arrangement  ensues :  “  Satan  is 
“  loosed  for  a  little  season  ”  ;  the  “  withholding  ”  power,  as 
Paul  terms  it,  “  is  taken  out  of  the  way,”  [becomes  e/c  fxeaov, 
out  of  the  midst ;  out  of  the  fight ;  out  of  Satan’s  way]  ;  the 
restraining  force  previously  exerted  upon  Satan  is  taken  off ; 
and  then  “  that  great  apostasy  ”  comes  on  ;  “  the  man  of 
sin  ”  appears,  and  runs  hts  short  —  but,  alas,  too  successful 
—  career;  and  then  cometh  the  end.  This  contrast  between 
a  world  with  Satan  “bound,”  and,  again,  a  world  with  Satan 
“  loosed,”  —  Christ  and  his  truth  having  unimpeded  range 
in  the  former ;  Satan  unrestrained  and  putting  forth  his 
utmost  energies  in  the  latter  —  this  wonderful  variation  in 
the  conditions  of  the  great  sin-problem  of  our  world  in  its 
relation  to  outside  agencies  is  startling,  most  impressive, 
and  in  its  moral  bearings  immensely  instructive.  As  said  in 
my  “Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  John”  (p.  227),  “It  is 
obvious  that  one  part  of  God’s  design  in  permitting  this  last 
development  of  Satan  in  our  world  may  have  been  to  exhibit 
his  agency  before  our  race,  and  before  the  moral  universe, 
with  far  more  distinctness  and  prominence  than  ever  before. 
After  the  long  ages  of  Christ’s  peaceful  and  triumphant 
reign,  the  very  name  of  Satan,  and  much  more  his  pernicious 
agencies,  may  have  been  almost  forgotten  from  the  human 
mind,  not  to  say  from  angelic  minds  as  well.  One  more 
exhibition  of  satanic  hate  and  revenge  and  power  will  not 
be  amiss  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  universe.  Coming 
at  this  stage,  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  with  the 
beneficent  reign  of  the  great  Messiah,  it  will  stand  out  most 
signally  before  the  universe  as  the  moral  ground  of  his 
eternal  doom.  Who  can  then  fail  to  see  that  he  is  indeed  a 
devil  and  a  SataUy  infinitely  deserving  his  destiny  of  torment 
in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  forever  and  ever  I  ” 

3.  We  see  why  Paul  should  speak  of  this  as  apos- 
tasy  ”  —  the  great,  the  signal,  the  ever  memorable  apostasy. 
Nothing  else  on  such  a  scale  stands  on  the  pages  of  human 
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history.  Nothing  so  great  could  occur  before  the  millennium. 
It  is  only  after  the  nations  have  been  brought  to  Christ,  and 
long  ages  have  rolled  away  in  the  peace  and  fruition  of 
Christ’s  reign,  and  when  it  might  begin  to  seem  that  Satan 
must  be  dead,  and  that  sin  has  mostly  lost  its  power,  then, 
all  suddenly,  Satan  is  loosed ;  and  lo,  the  change  astonishes 
the  moral  universe !  Such  an  apostasy !  Who  could  have 
believed  it  ? 

4.  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  incidental,  and  therefore 
the  more  remarkable,  coincidence  between  John  and  Paul 
on  the  point  of  the  duration  of  this  apostasy.  John  says : 

Satan  is  loosed  a  little  season  ”  \^piKpov  'xpovov,  xx.  3].  In 
symbol,  it  is  the  time  of  one  great  military  expedition,  a 
single  campaign ;  his  hosts  sweeping  up  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  besieging  the  saints  in  their  camp,  the  beloved 
city;  and  then  —  the  end.  Entirely  in  harmony  with  this  is 
Paul’s  view  of  the  time  —  brought  within  the  life-work  and 
life-period  of  one  man.  One  man  heads  it ;  it  ends  with  his . 
death.  Let  us  praise  God  that  this  great  apostasy  is  so  short ! 

5.  This  wonderful  variation  in  the  divine  scheme  will 
serve  to  bring  out  the  mutual  relations  between  Satan  and 
our  sinning  race  in  a  way  to  show  not  only  how  great  his 
power,  unrestrained,  may  become,  but  how  fearful  are  the 
exposures  and  liabilities  of  man  left  defenceless  before  his 
temptations.  What  a  chapter  of  revelation  on  these  points 
stands  in  the  history  of  this  one  “  man  of  sin.”  Oh,  how 
should  it  warn  the  sinners  of  our  world  against  his  satanic 
“  devices  !  ”  And  how  fearful  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
malignity,  the  moral  hardihood,  the  dire  infatuation,  the 
perfectly  satanic  nature  of  all  sin  !  Sin  in  man  and  sin  in 
Satan  are  in  essence  and  nature  only  the  same  thing  —  mad 
rebellion  against  God.  Let  us  not  omit  to  notice,  at  this 
point,  the  thoughts  which  these  same  facts  suggested  and 
impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  Paul,  as  we  may  read 
in  the  immediate  context  of  our  passage  —  words  of  appalling 
signihcance  :  “  Even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
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with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish  ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth, 
that  they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie : 
That  tliey  all  miglit  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth, 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  ”  (2  Thess.  ii.  9-12). 
Here  we  see  compacted  into  one  sentence  the  terrible  energies 
of  Satan  in  the  line  of  lying,  deception,  delusion  ;  these 
energies  taking  effect  upon  the  souls  of ‘‘them  that  perish”  ; 
taking  effect  iipon  them,  because  they  will  not  admit  to  their 
heart  so  much  as  “  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved,”  but  cherish  the  love  of  Satan’s  lies  the  rather,  and 
so  come  under  “  strong  delusion,”  and  reap  its  natural  and 
necessary  fruit  —  damnation.  * 

6.  If  there  were  any  need  to  vindicate  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Judge  in  consigning  Satan  at  the  last 
day  to  the  prison-house  “  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,”  to  go  no  more  out  forever,  here  it  is.  Close  upon 
this  last  and  direst  development  of  his  malign  spirit  and  of 
his  mighty  hand,  God  hurls  him  down  to  his  fiery  doom ; 
and  all  the  holy  will  say,  “  Amen  !  ”  A  sense  of  relief  will 
come  over  them  ;  they  breathe  freely,  and  pour  out  their 
grateful  hearts  in  trustful  adoration  :  “  J ust  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  !  ” 

7.  It  is  quite  in  this  line  of  thought  to  say  that  Satan’s 
being  “  loosed  ”  from  the  pit  is  a  case  in  point,  bearing 
upon  the  safety,  and  therefore  the  wisdom,  of  a  future 
restoration  of  the  wicked.  It  is  the  fondly  indulged  hope 
of  some,  —  perhaps,  rather,  of  many,  —  that  somewhere  in 
the  long  future  of  the  lost  ones  of  our  race  [and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  of  the  lost  angelic  race  as  well],  the  prison 
doors  will  be  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  be  “  loosed.” 
As  to  this  fond  hope,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Lord  will 
have  made  one  experiment  of  the  sort  already  —  enough  to 
satisfy  all  the  truth-loving  throughout  the  moral  universe. 

8.  Finally,  perhaps  one  object  sought  in  this  last  scene 
may  be  to  develop  the  Messiah’s  infinite  control  over  the 
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material  universe,  to  show  that  he  can  wield  at  will  all  the 
fearful  enginery  of  fire  and  flame  for  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  in  combinations  unknown  before.  The  conflict  long 
waged  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  truth  and  love  takes  on 
a  new  type ;  material  forces  of  all-consuming  power  flash 
out  before  all  worlds,  and  testify  that  Jesus  is  indeed  King 
of  the  universe,  with  all  power  given  him  in  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell.  Before  such  forms  of  power,  the  great,  gigantic, 
representative  sinner  of  our  race,  “  the  man  of  sin,”  becomes 
most  emphatically  “  tlie  son  of  perdition.”  ‘Before  such 
power,  the  prince  of  darkness  and  his  fellows,  who  “  kept 
not  their  first  estate,”  having  had  large  range  for  developing 
the  malignity  of  their  souls,  and  having  had  their  public 
trial  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  are  swept  away  to 
their  final,  everlasting  doom. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION. 

BY  EEV.  E.  P.  BARROWS,  D.D.,  LATELY  PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE 
IN  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  XI. 

INSPIRATION  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  SPHERE. 

The  sphere  of  inspiration  is  that  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit  has  prescribed  to  himself,  taking  counsel  of  no 
created  intelligence.  It  was  never  his  plan  to  give  indis¬ 
criminately,  in  all  the  departments  of  human  activity,  that 
special  illumination  and  guidance,  called  inspiration,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  raised  its  possessors  above  error,  and  in¬ 
vested  their  words  with  divine  authority.  This  heavenly 
gift  was  ever  rigidly  restricted  to  the  supernatural  revelations 
connected  with  the  plan  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ. 
We  acknowledge,  indeed,  with  devout  reverence,  the  provi¬ 
dential  guidance  of  God  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  history. 
It  was  not  without  his  appointment,  for  example,  that  our 
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ow’ii  land  was  colonized  at  sucli  a  peculiar  crisis  in  English 
history,  and  by  men  of  such  a  peculiar  character.  His  hand 
was  in  the  discoveries  ol  Newton  and  Laplace  ;  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telescope,  microscope,  steam-engine,  power- 
loom,  railroad,'  and  electric  telegraph ;  and  in  all  the  won¬ 
derful  results  of  modern  science.  But  inspiration  has  ever 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  revelation ;  and  both  have  been 
concerned  only  with  the  way  of  salvation  contained  in 
scripture. 

But  there  are  limitations  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  pre¬ 
scribed  to  himself  in  the  sphere  of  revelation  itself,  and  it  is 
concerning  these  that  we  are  now  to  inquire.  We  may  say, 
at  the  outset,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  Spirit  of 
truth  for  their  Author,  tliey  cannot  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  frustrate,  in  any  degree,  the  end  of  inspiration,  which  is 
to  furnish  men  with  a  divinely  authoritative  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Rather  must  their  effect  be  to 
disentangle  the  truth  from  all  needless  complications,  and 
thus  make  it  available  to  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
grades  of  society. 

1.  The  first  limitation  which  we  notice  has  respect  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  facts  of  the  physical  world  are 
always  described  according  to  popular  a|)prebension,  not 
according  to  any  scientific  formula.  For  this  there  was  an 
antecedent  necessity,  lying  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  culture 
and  training  of  the  human  family.  God  has  committed  to 
men  the  task  of  developing,  under  his  providential  guidance, 
all  the  truths  of  natural  science  by  a  slow  process,  involving 
many  temporary  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  but  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to  elicit  the  best  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  revealed  to  men,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  way  was  prepared,  truths  pertaining  to  their  salvation, 
in  which  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature  are  described 
according  to  appearance ;  so  that  the  descriptions  hold  good 
for  all  ages,  and  are  available  for  men  of  all  degrees  of 
culture.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  has,  from  the  beginning, 
left  to  scientific  investigation  the  largest  liberty  to  press  its 
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inquiries  in  every  direction,  under  the  one  comprehensive 
principle  that  “  the  worlds  were  framed  by  tlie  word  of  God, 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which 
do  appear.” 

In  the  domain  of  astronomy  this  principle  is  now  fully 
recognized.  No  one  would  think,  at  the  present  day,  of 
quoting  the  divine  declaration,  “  The  world,  also,  is  stablished, 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,”  as  an  argument  against  tlie  Coper- 
nican  system,  as  was  done  once,  not  only  by  a  congregation 
of  cardinals,  but  also  by  Protestant  theologians  of  tlie  highest 
rank.  Nor  would  any  modern  interpreter,  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  feel  himself  constrained  to 
bring  the  Psalmist’s  words,  by  a  forced  exegesis,  into  an 
agreement  with  the  scientific  teachings  of  astronomy,  thus  : 
“  Is  established^  that  is,  made  steady  in  its  two  motions ; 
cannot  he  moved — cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  two  revo¬ 
lutions.”  All  expositors  are  agreed  that  tlie  words  mean 
that  the  earth  is  immovable  to  man’s  apprehension  and  uses. 
Thus  science  is  brought  into  harmony  with  revelation,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  either.  So  far  as  the  truth  of  scripture  is 
concerned,  it  becomes  altogether  a  superfluous  question, 
whether  the  Psalmist  did  or  did  not  understand  the  true 
physical  system  of  the  universe.  The  Holy  Spirit  under¬ 
stood  it  from  the  beginning ;  but  there  is  no  valid  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  he  revealed  it  to  the  sacred  writer. 
Doubtless,  he  spoke  in  accordance  not  only  with  popular 
apprehension,  but  with  his  own  belief  also.  Nor  did  this 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  his  infallibility  as  an  inspired 
teacher.  That  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
its  arrangements,  having  him  for  their  Author,  have  a  sta¬ 
bility  high  above  the  sphere  of  human  power  —  this  is  the 
divine  truth  which  the  words  above  quoted  inculcate ;  and 
it  remains  as  valid  for  us  as  for  the  men  of  the  Psalmist’s 
day. 

The  same  broad  principle  applies  to  all  the  descriptions 
which  the  inspired  writers  give  of  nature  and  her  operations. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  author  speaks  not  scientifically,  but  phe¬ 
nomenally  —  that  he  describes  the  successive  processes  of 
the  six  days  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  a  human 
spectator  had  he  been  able  to  be  present.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  suggested,  not  without  probability,  that  the  revelation 
was  originally  made  in  a  panoramic  way,  that  is,  by  a  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  inward  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  scenes  of 
the  six  days’  work  of  creation  in  regular  order.  But,  not  to 
insist  on  this,  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
knov, 'ledge,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  record  of  the  second 
day.  The  sacred  narrative  reads:  “And  God  said.  Let  there 
be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  and  let  it  divide 
between  waters  and  waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament, 
and  divided  between  the  waters  which  w’ere  below  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament; 
and  it  was  so.”  The  waters  under  the  firmament  are  those 
upon  the  earth’s  surface.  But  what  are  the  waters  above 
the  firmament  ?  A  common  answer  has  been  that  they  are 
the  clouds.  The  clouds  did,  indeed,  belong,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  ancients,  to  the  waters  above  the  firmament ;  but 
the  passage  before  us  does  not  represent  them  as  constituting, 
in  and  of  themselves,  these  waters.  The  clouds  are  not  a  body 
of  waters  above  the  firmament,  and  coming  down  through 
the  firmament  to  the  earth.  Rather  are  they  fed,  from  age 
to  age,  by  the  waters  above  the  firmament ;  so  that  they  are 
never  exhausted.  That  this  was  the  popular  conception  of 
the  Hebrews  appears  from  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
Psalm.  Here  the  sacred  writer  begins  with  the  heavenly 
intelligences  —  “  all  his  angels  ”  and  “  all  his  hosts.”  From 
these  he  passes  down  to  the  ordinances  of  God  which  are 
above  the  firmament  —  “sun  and  moon,”  “stars  of  light,” 
“  heaven  of  heavens,”  and  “  waters  that  are  above  the 
heavens.”  Then,  after  pausing  to  celebrate  the  power  of  God 
manifested  in  their  creation  and  the  stability  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  them  (vs.  5,  6),  he  passes  (vs.  7  seq.)  to 
the  works  of  the  Creator  which  are  below  tlie  firmament : 
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“  Praise  tlie  Lord  from  the  earth,  dragons  and  all  deeps ;  fire 
and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word.” 
etc.  The  idea  of  water  rising  f  rom  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
mist,^  and  perhaps  of  clouds  also,^  was  familiar  to  the  IIehr(3ws. 
But  these  belonged,  with  “  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor, 
and  stormy  wind,”  to  the  category  of  things  under  the  firma¬ 
ment.  That  the  men  of  high  antiquity  referred  the  per¬ 
petual  replenishing  of  the  clouds  to  the  vaporization  of  water 
from  the  earth’s  surface,  as  we  now  know  to  he  the  fact, 
cannot  be  proved,  and  is  a  supposition  in  itself  very  improb¬ 
able.  Though  vre  need  not  take  the  word  “  windows,”  in 
the  account  of  the  deluge,'^  in  a  gross  literal  sense,  any  more 
than  in  two  other  passages,  which  speak  of  flour  and  barley 
as  given  through  windows  made  in  heaven,^  and  God’s 
blessing  as  poured  down  through  the  open  windows  of 
heaven,®  yet  the  essential  idea  holds  good  alike  in  all  three 
cases,  that  what  comes  dowti  to  the  earth  througli  the  windows 
of  heaven  comes  from  above  the  firmatnent.  We,  therefore, 
understand  the  sacred  writer’s  conccf)tion  of  the  firmament 
to  he  that  of  an  outspread  vault,  above  which  are  the  waters 
whence  the  clouds  are  continually  replenished.  We  have 
no  desire  to  press  this  view  unduly  ;  but  we  ask  what  there 
is  in  it  at  which  modern  science  can  justly  take  offence? 
The  inspired  penman  speaks  simply  according  to  appearance 
and  popular  apprehension.  That  God  has  such  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  reservoir  of  waters  is  certain  ;  for  he  has  been 
from  the  beginning  pouring  down  rain  from  it,  and  yet  it  is 
not  spent.  What  is  the  nature  of  th.is  reservoir,  how  it  is 
maintained,  anil  how  the  clouds  are  replenished  from  it  — 
these  are  scientific  questions  with  which  the  author  does  not 
concern  himself ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had 

1  Gen.  ii.  6. 

1  Kings  xviii.  44,  where,  however,  the  original  words  ,  ascending 

from  tlie  sea)  do  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more  tlian  coming  up  from  over 
the  sea. 

®  Gen.  vii.  11  ;  viii,  2. 

*  2  Kings  vii.  2-19. 

^  Mai.  iii.  10. 
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information  concerning  them  beyond  the  men  of  his  age. 
If  any  one  ask  why  the  inspired  writer  did  not  rei)resent 
this  celestial  storehouse  of  waters  as  diifused  through  the 
firmament,  instead  of  placing  it  above  it,  the  ansvv’er  is : 
This  would  have  been  to  conveiT  the  Jirmament  of  sense  into 
the  atmosphe^'e  of  - science,  and  phenomena  into  natural  phi¬ 
losophy.  Tlic  esseniial  facts  i-epresented  by  the  narrative 
are,  that  these  celestial  waters  arc  invisible  to  our  senses; 
that  the  firmament  sustains  them  in  tlicir  place  above  the 
earth,  so  that  they  are  kept  separate  from  the  waters  on  its 
surface  ;  and  that  from  them  an  cxhaustless  su[»i)ly  of  rain 
is  furnished  —  facts  that  remain  valid  for  all  ages  and  all 
stages  of  science. 

In  the  same  way  is  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  day’s  work 
to  he  understood.  It  docs  not  bind  us  to  the  necessity 
of  believing  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  created  in 
their  substance  on  that  day,  but  only  that  tlicn  they  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  the  firmament.  “  The  narrative 
only  tells  what  sun,  moon,  and  stars  arc  in  . relation  to  the 
earth.  When  the  clouds  and  mists  are  dispelled  from  its 
surface,  the  seas  confined  within  their  boundaries,  and  the 
first  vegetation  s})rings  up  ;  then  the  sky  is  cleared  up  ; 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  aj)pear,  and  assume  their  natural 
functions,  making  days  and  niglits,  seasons  and  yeai's  ;  and 
God  makes  or  ap{)oints  them,  the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  moon  to  rule  the  night.”  ^ 

The  six  days  of  creation  are,  in  our  view,  symbolic  of 
higher  periods  of  time  —  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God 
symbolic  from  the  beginning,  but  not  necessarily  understood 
by  men  to  be  symbolic.  As  in  the  case  of  the  seventy  weeks 
of  Daniel,^  and  the  thousand  years  during  which  Satan  is  to 
be  hound, ^  the  terms  employed  might  be  taken  literally, 
until  their  symbolic  character  should  be  made  manifest.^ 

2.  A  second  limitation  has  respect  to  the  natural  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  sacred  writers.  By  the  gift  of  insjiiration  these 

‘  Bible  [Speaker’s]  Comiricntiiry  in  loco.  ^  Dan.  ix.  24-27. 

®  Rev.  chap.  xx.  *  See  Appendix.  Note  A. 
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were  purified  and  elevated,  not  changed.  Paul  the  apostle, 
the  meek  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ,  brought  over  into 
his  regenerate  state  all  the  individuality  that  belonged  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  proud  and  haughty  persecutor  —  his 
native  temperament  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
his  education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  and  his  rabbinic  lore  ; 
in  a  word,  all  that  belonged  to  him  not  as  a  sinner,  but  as 
a  man.  And  he  used  all  this  individuality,  not  in  show, 
but  in  reality.  As  remarked  in  a  previous  number,  his 
epistles  are  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  well  in  style  and  diction 
as  in  the  mode  of  argumentation  and  presentation  of  truth ; 
just  as  an  oak-tree  is  oak  throughout,  not  in  its  leaves  and 
acorns  alone,  but  also  in  its  inmost  texture.  The  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  imitate  his  style  and  mode  of  reasoning ;  but 
he  filled  his  mind  with  light  and  knowledge,  thus  enabling 
him  to  use  in  a  free  and  natural  way  his  peculiar  endow¬ 
ments  and  acquisitions  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification 
of  his  church.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John.  Each  one  thinks  and  writes  like  himself, 
so  that  we  have  the  same  diversity  in  the  writings  of  inspired, 
as  of  uninspired,  men.  If  a  further  illustration  of  this  truth 
were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  three 
prophets  —  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  What  can  be 
more  unlike  in  style  and  manner  than  the  books  which  bear 
the  names  of  these  three  men  !  They  are  pervaded  through¬ 
out  with  the  individuality  of  their  authors  ;  because  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  use  this  individuality,  not 
to  supersede  it.  The  same  diversity  is  conspicuous  in  other 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  example,  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  inferences  which  natu¬ 
rally  follow  from  the  truth  under  consideration. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  law  of  harmony  and  adaptation  pervades  the  realm  of 
redemption,  not  less  than  that  of  nature.  When  a  man  was 
wanted  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  to  be  the 
mediator  through  whom  they  should  receive  the  divine  law, 
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Moses  was  chosen,  who  had  added  to  a  mind  thoroughly 
practical  and  juridical  in  its  structure  a  twofold  training : 
first,  on  the  active  side,  by  an  education  at  Pharaoh’s  court 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ;  secondly,  on  the  passive  side, 
by  a  sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian,  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  shepherd.  David,  the  man  after  God’s 
own  heart,  whom  he  raised  up  to  be  the  ruler  of  his  people, 
had  the  natural  endowments  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  military 
commander,  and  to  tliese  was  superadded  a  long  and  severe 
discipline  during  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  man  wliom  Ood 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Israel  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  situation.  It  was  not  so  with  Absalom.  He  made  a 
dash  for  the  throne  without  any  such  preparation,  and  with 
a  result  familiar  to  all.  The  same  great  law  of  adaptation 
appears  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Isaiah  was  prepared,  as  well  by  native  endow¬ 
ments  as  by  education,  to  be  the  recipient  of  those  bright 
visions  of  the  future  glory  of  Zion  which  have  been  the 
stay  and  solace  of  her  children  through  centuries  of  darkness 
and  trial.  Not  less  manifest  is  the  adaptation  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  each  to  the  work  assigned  him  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  pre-eminently  the  gospel  of 
of  our  Lord’s  person.  The  glorious  revelations  which  it 
contains  were  received  from  God  through  tlie  Saviobr’s  per¬ 
sonal  teachings  and  the  superadded  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  accordance  with  his  promise :  “  He  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what¬ 
soever  I  have  said  unto  you ;  ”  ^  “  When  he  the  Spirit  of 
truth  is  come,  he  sliall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  ;  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  shall  show  you  things  to  come. 
He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  show 
it  unto  you.”  2  But  the  other  apostles  enjoyed  the  same 
personal  teachings  of  Christ,  and  had  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 
How  is  it  that  the  Gospel  of  John  moves  in  such  a  peculiar 
sphere  of  revelation  ?  It  cannot  be  explained  simply  from 

John  xiv.  26.  ^  John  xvi.  13,  14. 
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the  circumstances  and  wants  of  tlie  churches  at  the  time 
when  John  wrote.  Doubtless,  the  apostle  liad  respect  to 
these ;  but  how  was  he  able  to  meet  them  in  a  way  at  once 
so  original  and  so  effective  for  all  time?  If  one  refer  it  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  let  him  remember  that 
his  sovereignty  is  not  arbitrariness.  lie  works  in  liarnuniy 
with  the  character  of  the  men  tliroiigh  whom  he  makes  liis 
revelations.  The  bosom  di.  ciplc  had  from  the  l)eginning,  as 
we  may  reasonably  believe,  listened  with  peculiar  interest  to 
those  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  which  he  unfolded  the  truth 
respecting  Ids  person  and  office  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  part  of  the  Saviour's  teachings  for 
which  he  had  a  special  receptivity.  Tliey  sank  down  into 
his  memory  ;  lie  pondered  them  long  and  earnestly  ;  and 
now,  in  his  old  ago,  he  was  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
record  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  specially  needed  to 
counteract  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers.  In  a  similar 
way  might  it  be  shown  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  wonderfully 
fitted  by  his  native  endowments,  his  education,  and  his  early 
associations  for  the  sjihere  of  labor  assigned  to  him  by  his 
divine  Master.  lie  had  been  a  Pharisee,  and  he  understood 
Jewish  legalism  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  the  Pharisi'es.  When 
grace  had  delivered  him  from  his  error,  and  revealed  to  him 
the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  his  strong  and 
acute  logical  mind  and  his  education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
found  ample  scope  in  unfolding  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  against 
those  who  sought  to  impose  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  did  the  work  to  which  he  was  called 
thoroughly  ;  and  he  did  it,  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of 
the  gospel  are  concerned,  for  all  coming  generations.  The 
plan  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  beginning  was  to  employ 
each  of  the  inspired  writers  in  the  sfihcre  for  which  he  was 
fitted.  Revelation  was  not  only  progressive,  but  given  in 
many  parts  (TroAu/i-epw?) .  Jesus  Christ  alone  had  the  whole 
truth,  witliholding  during  his  personal  ministry  only  that 
part  of  it  which  his  disciples  were  not  yet  prepared  to  re- 
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ceive.^  To  each  of  the  apostles,  as  to  each  of  the  prophets 
before  tliem,  was  assigned  his  measure  of  revelation.  All  that 
any  one  of  them  spoke  or  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  truth  ;  but  it  was  not  the  whole  of  tlie 
truth.  The  revelations  given  by  each  supplemented  those 
received  by  all  the  rest ;  so  that  it  is  in  the  sum  of  scripture 
that  we  find  its  divine  fulness  and  sufficiency. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  style  and  diction.  T!ie  form 
and  costume  of  a  writer’s  thoughts  is  an  outgrowth  from 
the  texture  of  his  mind.  So  far  as  what  he  says  is  genuine 
and  natural,  it  is  the  image  of  his  inward  personality.  A 
page  of  Cicero  is  distinguished  immediately  from  one  of 
Tacitus,  because  each  is  instinct  throughout  with  the  writer’s 
inward  life  —  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  reasoning, 
and  describing.  As  long  as  Cicero  remains  Cicero,  he  must 
speak  and  write  like  Cicero,  not  like  Tacitus.  All  this  indi¬ 
viduality  inspiration  leaves  intact.  It  does  not  imitate  it, 
nor  overhear  it,  but  uses  it.  Paul,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  speaks  and  writes  like  Paul,  because  he 
remains  Paul  in  the  inmost  texture  of  his  mind.  And  so  it 
is  witli  Jolin  and  all  the  other  sacred  penmen.  Hence 
appears  the  irrelevancy  of  the  question,  once  discussed  with 
so  much  warmth,  whether  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  pure  Greek ;  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  were  responsitde  for 
the  classic  character  of  their  style,  as  well  as  for  the  great 
and  miglity  truths  which  ho  communicated  through  them  to 
mankiiid.  To  go  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Aramaisms  of  Ezekiel  and  the  otlier  anomalies  whicli 
appear  in  his  writings  came  not  from  the  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion  ef  the  Spirit,  but  from  the  ago  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  prophet  lived.  It  would  bo  ridiculous,  except  iji 
a  purely  pliilological  respect,  to  raise  any  questions  couceriiing 
the  purity  of  Ezekiel’s  Hebrew  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
earlier  writers  —  a  thing  about  which  the  Divine  Spirit  does 
not  concern  himself.  God  took  Ezekiel,  with  his  Aramaisms 
and  all  his  other  peculiarities,  and  used  him  as  the  organ  of 

^  John  xvi.  12. 
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communication  with  his  people.  In  the  same  way  he  took 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  each  with  his  individual 
culture  in  language,  as  in  other  respects.  How  far  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament  conforms  to  the  classic  standard  of 
purity,  or  liow  far  it  departs  from  it,  is  a  matter  of  philo¬ 
logical,  not  of  theological  interest. 

The  obscurity  of  style  which  belongs  to  some  of  the  sacred 
penmen  is  to  be  explained  by  the  same  comprehensive  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  refer  not  now  to  difficulties  of  interpretation 
extrinsic  to  the  writer's  mode  of  presentation, — such,  namely, 
as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  themes  discussed,  or  such  as 
have  their  ground  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  by  him,  or  in  allusion  to  unknown  usages  or  events 
of  history.  Over  and  above  such  extrinsic  difficulties,  there 
are  those  which  may  properly  be  called  intrinsic  to  the  style 
itself.  No  one,  probably,  will  deny  that  obscurities  of  this 
kind  belong  to  Hosea,  for  example,  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Paul,  under  the  New.  Keil,  having  ascribed  to  Hosea 
a  style  “  highly  poetical,  rich  in  bold  and  strong  images,  full 
of  power  in  thoughts  and  beauty  in  presentation,”  adds  that 
he  is,  nevertheless,  “  often  abrupt,  leaping  from  one  image 
to  another,  and  not  free  from  difficulties  and  obscurities  ”  ^ ; 
a  quality  of  style  which  Jerome  sums  up  in  the  words : 
“  Osee  commaticus  est  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens  ”2  — 
“  Hosea’s  discourse  is  broken  up  into  short  clauses,  and  he 
speaks,  as  it  were,  by  maxims.”  That  the  main  difficulties 
connected  with  Paul’s  writings  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
themes  discussed  by  him  is  freely  conceded.  But,  beyond 
these,  there  are  obscurities  belonging  properly  to  his  style  ; 
as  when,  for  example,  he  pauses  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence 
to  introduce  and  amplify  a  parenthetic  thought,  sometimes 
never  returning  to  complete  it  in  regular  grammatical  form. 
We  need  not  ascribe  such  peculiarities  of  style  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  if  he  had  dictated  to 
Hosea  in  Hosea’s  abrupt  and  sententious  style,  and  to  Paul 
in  his  peculiar  discursive  style,  parentheses  and  all.  No. 

1  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  82.  2  Praef.  in  xii.  Proph. 
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The  prophet  and  the  apostle,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wrote  each  in  the  style  that  belonged  to  him  as 
an  individual.  Undoubtedly  each  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  work  to  which  he  was  called  ;  but  this  fitness  lay  in  the 
sum  of  his  qualifications,  rather  than  in  his  separate  indi¬ 
vidualities  taken  one  by  one.  It  would  be  a  superfluous 
inquiry  whether  the  involved  style  in  which  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  sometimes  wrote  was  per  se  an  excellence, 
and  as  such  constituted  one  of  his  special  qualifications.  It 
belonged,  rather,  to  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  A  man 
of  such  rapidity  and  compass  of  thought,  of  such  compactness 
and  depth  of  argument,  cannot  be  followed  without  much 
earnest  and  vigorous  thinking.  Had  the  ordering  of  the 
matter  been  left  to  some  modern  preachers,  doubiiess  we 
should  have  had  epistles  in  a  very  different  style,  and  of  a 
very  different  character.  Instead  of  a  giant  striding  along 
the  Andes,  stepping  only  on  the  highest  peaks,  and  sum¬ 
moning  the  world  to  follow  as  fast  and  as  well  as  it  could, 
we  should  have  had  a  very  gentle  pedagogue,  carefully 
leading  his  pupils  along,  step  by  step,  and  pausing  to  cut  up 
every  little  bush  that  grew  in  the  path,  lest  it  should  hurt 
their  feet  or  tear  their  clothes.  The  grand  object  would 
have  been  not  to  elicit  hard  thinking,  but  to  supersede  its 
necessity.  But  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  thair  man. 
It  was  his  pleasure  that  the  apostle  Paul  should  be  a  man 
whom  none  but  earnest  thinkers  could  follow  in  all  his 
reasonings.  He  took  him,  if  not  for  the  above-named 
peculiarity  of  his  style,  yet  certainly  with  it,  as  inseparably 
belonging  to  his  mental  constitution  ;  foreseeing  that,  on 
the  broad  scale,  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
divine  truth. ^ 

1  A  friend  has  suggested  as  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  powerlessness  of 
exact  definitions  to  exclude  scepticism,  the  scriptural  utterances  respecting  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  These  are  as  explicit  and  unambiguous  as 
we  can  well  conceive  them  to  have  been  made.  Yet  we  find  men  continually 
calling  into  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  on  a  priori  grounds.  They  first 
assume  that  it  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  divine  goodness,  and  then  set  them¬ 
selves  resolutely  at  work  to  explain  away  the  declarations  of  God’s  word  upon 
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3.  A  third  limitation  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  presci  ibed 
to  liiinself  relates  to  unessential  cireumstances  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  exact  cliroiiological  order  of  events,  and 
various  details  connected  with  the  truths  revealed.  We  do 
not  mean  that  sucli  matters  are  left  to  cliance.  They  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Omniscient  Spirit,  and,  so  far  as 
needful,  arc  defined  with  accuracy.  But  it  has  jdcased  liim 
to  leave  them  oftentimes  un<letermine<l ;  because,  as  we  may 
reverently  suppose,  lie  saw  that  this  was  best  for  the  general 
interests  of  truth.  If,  for  cxami»le,  we  comj)are  the  tliroe 
synoj)tic  Gospels  with  eacli  other  and  witli  the  fourtli  Gospel, 
we  find  that  no  one  author  professes  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord’s  life,  or  to  arrange  all  the  incidents 
which  lie  relates  in  the  exact  order  of  time.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  eacli  one  jnirsucs  his  own 
course,  independently  of  the  others,  here  inserting  what  one 
or  more  of  the  rest  have  omitted,  or  omitting  wliat  one  or 
more  of  tliem  liavo  inserted.  Sometimes  the  order  of  time 
is  exactly  indicated  ;  at  other  times  it  is  left  indefinite,  with 
only  some  general  prefatory  remark  —  “At  that  time,”  “and 
he  began  again,”  “  and  it  came  to  j»ass,”  etc.  Hence,  in 
tlie  attempt  to  exhibit  in  chronological  order  tlic  entire  text 
of  tlie  four  Gospels  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  the  har¬ 
monist  often  finds  himself  baffled.  It  is  certain  that  the 
evangelists  do  not  always  follow  the  exact  order  of  time,  and 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  decide  between  the  dillcrent 
arrangements  of  events  in  their  records.  A  notable  example 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  identity 
of  the  discourse  as  recorded  Ity  Matthew  and  Luke  must  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  raised  above  reasonable  doubt. ^  Yet 
jMatthew  inserts  it  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  account  of 

which  it  rests.  Simplicity  and  perspicuity  arc  "food  in  their  place  ;  hut  men 
need  somethin';  deeper  than  those  as  a  l)asis  for  true  faith  ;  namely,  the  “  honest 
and  "ood  heart,”  which  the  Saviour  makes  the  indisj»ensahlc  condition  of  spir¬ 
itual  fruitfulness. 

1  See  on  this  point  Itohinson’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  notes  to  §41.  Tho- 
luck,  Ber^^predi{;t,  Einlcirimg,  §  1.  Andrew’s  Life  of  our  Lord,  ])j).  247-253; 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  the  commentators  generally  in  loco. 
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our  Lord’s  ministry ;  with  prefatory  words,  however,  from 
which  we  gather  tliat  Jesus,  before  its  delivery,  “  went  about 
all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.”  ^  Luke,  on 
the  contrary,  informs  us  that  it  was  delivered  immediately 
after  the  choice  of  the  twelve  apostles,  thus  assigning  to  it 
its  proper  place  in  the  order  of  events.^  This  one  instance 
may  stand  as  a  representative  of  the  indehnitencss  which 
often  appears  in  the  evangelic  narratives  in  respect  to  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events.  With  regard  to  the  four 
narratives  of  tlie  resurrection,  Alford  remarks,  with  much 
justice  :  “  Sujjj^osing  us  to  be  acquainted  luith  everything  said 
and  done,  in  its  order  and  exactness,  we  should  doubtless  be 
able  to  reconcile,  or  account  for,  the  i:>reseni  forms  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives;  but  not  liaving  this  key  to  the  liarmonizing  of  them, 
all  attempts  to  do  so  in  minute  particulars  must  be  full  of 
ar’nitrary  assumptions,  and  carry  jio  certainty  witli  tlieni.”  ^ 

What  is  true  of  the  chronological  order  of  events  holds  good, 
also,  in  respect  to  various  historic  incidents.  Tlie  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (its  identity  in  tlie  two  evangelic  narratives  being 
assumed)  affords  here,  also,  a  pertinent  example.  Matthew, 
after  mentioning  the  multitudes  that  followed  the  Saviour 
“  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judaea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan,”  simply  adds  that,  “  seeing  the 
multitudes,  he  went  up  into  the  mountain  ;  and  when  he 
was  set,  his  disciples  came  to  him.”^  Luke  informs  us  that 
“  he  Avent  out  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God  ”  ;  that  in  the  morning  he  chose  the 
twelve  apostles,  of  whom  the  names  are  given  ;  that  then  he 
came  down  with  them,  and  stood  on  a  level  place,®  where, 

1  Matt.  iv.  23  seq.  ^  Luke  vi.  12seq. 

®  Commentary  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1-10.  *  Matt.  iv.  23  seq. 

®  ’EttI  r6vov  ireSiuov,  the  exact  rendering  of  which  words  is  :  H})on  a  level  plane, 
not :  upon  the  plain,  for  which  sense  the  article  would  have  been  required,  as  in 
the  Sept,  version  of  Dent.  iv.  43,  ip  ri}  yfj  rp  ireSip^,  that  is,  in  the  plateau,  that 
namely,  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  Josh.  ix.  1 ,  rp  irtStpy,  in  tlie  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Saviour  descended 
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surrounded  by  great  multitudes,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his 
disciples,  and  said :  “  Blessed  be  ye  poor,”  etc.^  We  see 
here  how  one  evangelist  omits  incidents  carefully  detailed 
by  the  other.  Another  striking  illustration  is  furnished  by 
the  three  notices  of  the  robbers  who  were  crucified  with 
Jesus.  Matthew,  after  describing  the  mocking  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  subjected  by  the  bystanders,  adds  that  “  the 
robbers  who  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him  after  the 
same  manner”  Mark,  that  “  they  who  were  crucified  with 
him  reviled  him.”  ®  But  Luke  informs  ns  that  wliile  one 
mocked,  the  other  prayed.^  Now,  whichever  of  the  proffered 
explanations  w;e  adopt  here,  the  difference  in  the  details  of 
the  narrative  remains.  We  may  say  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  use  the  so-called  plural  of  category^  referring  not  to 
the  number,  but  to  the  class.®  But,  had  we  not  Luke’s  ac¬ 
count,  the  impression  would  bo  left  on  our  minds  that  both 
of  the  malefactors  reviled  the  Saviour.  Or,  we  may  say 
(without  any  warrant,  however,  from  the  evangelic  narra¬ 
tives)  “  that  at  first  both  the  malefactors  railed  on  him  ;  but 
afterwards  one  of  them  (Luke  xxiii.  40),  moved  by  the 
prodigies  which  he  saw  (the  darkness  and  the  earthquake, 
etc.),  was  penitent,  and  rebii^ed  the  other.”®  Or,  we  may 
assume,  with  Alford,  that  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  is  in 
possession  of  the  more  particular  account  given  by  Luke.”  ^ 
Upon  either  mode  of  explanation  it  must  be  admitted  that 

to  the  plain  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  do  not,  however, 
stake  the  truthfulness  of  the  two  narratives  on  this,  or  any  other  particular 
solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Matthew  and  Luke. 

1  Luke  vi;  12  seq. 

2  Matt,  xxvii.  44. 

*  Mark  xv.  32. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  39-43. 

*  So  Augustine,  De  Consensu  Evang.  iii.  16  :  “Matthaeum  et  Marcum,  bre- 
viter  perstimgentes  hunc  locum,  pluralem  numerum  pro  singular!  posuisse”; 
Ambrose,  Expositio  Evang.  Luc.  Lib.  x.  122:  “  Potr.it  etiam  de  uno  pluraliter 
dicere”;  Jerome  on  Matt,  xxvii.  44  :  “  Hie  per  tropum  qui  appellatur  avWti^ts, 
pro  uno  latrone  uterque  inducitur  blasphemasse.”  Though  each  of  these  writers 
gives  also  as  an  alternative  the  explanation  next  referred  to. 

c  Wordsworth  on  Matt,  xxvii.  44,  following  the  language  of  Jerome. 

’  Alford  on  Matt,  xxvii.  44. 
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the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  careful  to  secure  agreement  in  the 
letter  of  the  narrative.  We  add  one  more  illustration  drawn 
from  the  account  given  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  of  the 
miracle  performed  by  our  Lord  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho. 
According  to  Matthew,  as  Jesus  with  his  disciples  and  the 
accompanying  multitude  was  departing  from  Jericho,  two 
blind  men,  sitting  by  the  wayside,  heard  that  he  was  passing 
by,  applied  to  him  for  help,  and  were  healed.^  Mark,  like 
Matthew,  states  that  the  miracle  was  performed  as  Jesus  was 
departing  from  Jericho,  but  names  only  one  blind  man, 
Bartimeus,  the  son  of  Timacus.^  Luke  agrees  with  Mark  in 
the  mention  of  a  single  blind  man,  but  says  that  the  event 
occurred  as  Jesus  was  coming  nigh  to  Jericho.^  We  assume 
the  identity  of  the  miracle  in  all  three  of  the  narratives, 
although  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark 
that  concerning  the  identity  of  the  transaction  as  recorded 
by  Mark  and  Luke  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That 
the  miracle  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  all  three 
writers  arc  agreed.  But  the  two  former  record  it  as  having 
been  performed  when  Jesus  was  departing  from  Jericho ; 
the  latter,  when  he  was  Entering  that  city.  For  reconciling 
the  letter  of  the  narratives  various  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed.  Augustine  assumes  two  miracles,  —  one  upon 
our  Saviour’s  entrance  into  Jericho;  the  other,  upon  his 
departure  from  the  place.^  Calvin  promptly  rejects  this 
hypothesis,  and  proposes  the  following  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty:  “  My  conjecture  is,  that,  when  Christ  was  approaching 
the  city,  a  blind  man  called  to  him ;  but  that,  when  he  could 
not  be  heard  on  account  of  the  tumult,  he  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  at  the  egress  of  the  city,  and  then,  at  length,  was 

1  Matt.  XX.  29-34. 

*  Mark  x.  46-52. 

®  Luke  xviii.  35-43.  His  words  are :  '^yivtro  iv  ry  iyyl^tiu  airrhv  tls 
'UpiX<i ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  statement,  after  recording  the  miracle,  he 
adds  (xix.  1),  that  Jesus  “entered  and  passed  through  Jericho.”  Here  are  all 
the  marks  of  circumstantial  accuracy. 

*  “  Duo  similia  similiterque  miracula  fecisse  Jesum.”  —  De  consensu  Evang., 
Lib.  iii.  126  [LXV.] 
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called  by  Christ.  Thus  Luke,  starting  from  the  true  begin¬ 
ning,  does  not  follow  out  the  narrative,  but  passes  over 
Christ’s  sojourn  in  the  city.  But  the  other  two  [evangelists] 
mention  only  the  time  which  was  nearest  to  the  miracle.  It 
is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Christ,  inasmuch  as  lie  often 
delayed  answering  men’s  prayers  for  a  season  that  lie  might 
try  their  faith,  enudoyed  the  same  test  with  this  blind  man.”  i 
Wc  leave  it  to  the  reader’s  judgment  to  decide  whether  such 
artificial  attempts  at  reconciliation  do  not  involve  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  they  are  intended  to  remove ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  in  such  unessential 
matters  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  good  to  leave  the  evangelic 
narratives  to  the  ordinary  law  of  authentic  histoiy  where 
different  independent  writers  describe  the  same  events.  This 
law,  as  all  know,  is  substantial  agreement,  with  variety  in 
details. 

In  considering  the  question  of  plenary  inspiration,  we 
should  have  primary  reference  to  the  end  which  it  lias  in 
view,  rather  than  to  the  particular  ivay  in  which  it  accom¬ 
plishes  that  end.  The  end  of  inspiration  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  give  men  a  divinely  authorized  and  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  The  scriptures  are  plenarily  inspired,  because 
they  come  to  us  with  the  full  authority  of  God,  and  contain 
a  revelation  made  under  the  full  illumination  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  free  from  all  mixture  of 
error.  While  the  revelation  itself  was  immediately  from 
God,  everything  connected  with  it,  and  with  the  record  of  it, 
came  under  God’s  superintendence.  If  the  sacred  writers, 
under  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  were  left  free  to  use  each 
one  his  own  peculiar  diction  and  mode  of  reasoning,  that 
freedom  was  itself  a  part  of  the  divine  plan.  If,  in  recording 
the  same  transaction,  two  or  more  of  the  evangelists,  writing 
indeiiendently  of  each  other,  have  used  variety  of  details, 
sometimes  amounting  to  discrepancies,  which  we  find  it 

1  In  Harmoniam  Evang.,  in  loco.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  ex¬ 
planation  (which  Wordsworth  follows  for  substance,  so  far  as  the  place  of  the 
miracle  is  concerned )  is,  or  is  not,  original  with  Calvin. 
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difficult  to  harmonize  with  each  other  in  any  satisfactory 
manner,  this  too  was  wisely  permitted  by  the  omnisciont 
Spirit ;  nor  does  it  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  full  au¬ 
thority  of  scripture.  The  variety  in  incidental  matters  and 
the  uniformity  of  substance  and  sjnrit  are  both  comprehended 
in  the  divine  jdan  for  giving  to  men  a  revelation  of  God’s 
will.  In  this  we  have  a  guarantee  that  no  discrepancy  can 
exist  wliich  shall  be  detrimental  to  the  truth ;  all  the  limita¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  inspiration  of  the  record  being 
such  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has,  for  wise  reasons,  prescribed  to 
himself.  In  truth,  w'e  may  say  of  these  discrepancies,  real 
or  alleged,  as  has  been  said  of  the  “  various  readings  ”  of 
the  sacred  text,  that,  taken  altogether,  they  neither  mar  the 
heavenly  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  contained  in  the 
Bible,  nor  even  dim  its  brightness. 

It  miglit  seem  to  us  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  an 
immaculate  text,  in  which  we  might  know  with  al)soluto 
certainty  that  every  word  and  letter  was  just  as  the  sacred 
penman  wrote  it.  In  like  manner,  it  might  be  the  judgment 
of  human  wisdom  that  all  the  parts  of  a  revelation  from 
God  should  be  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  not  only  in 
their  substance  and  scope,  but  also  in  the  minute  details  of 
time,  place,  and  historic  circumstances  ;  so  that  there  should 
be  no  perplexing  questions  left  for  our  solution.  But  in 
neither  of  these  two  respects  has  the  wisdom  of  God  con¬ 
formed  itself  to  what  w’e  might  think  expedient.  We  have 
no  aljsolntely  pure  text,  but  are  compelled  to  make  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  it  by  the  laborious  collation 
of  manuscripts  and  versions ;  always,  however,  with  the 
cheering  assurance  that  the  “various  readings”  of  the  sacred 
text  neither  change  nor  obscure  a  single  doctrine  or  duty  of 
Christianity,  .^o,  also,  in  comparing  the  different  evangelic 
narratives,  we  find  a  glorious  harmony  in  their  spirit  and 
doctrine  in  “  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,” 
but  a  noble  negligence  in  details  that  lie  without  their 
proper  scope  and  office.  In  this  way,  the  wisdom  of  God 
has  guarded  us  against  the  error  of  exalting  the  letter  of  the 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  116.  83 
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gospel  above  its  spirit  —  a  species  of  formalism  into  which 
some  good  men  fall  wlio  are  very  earnest  in  their  i)rotesta- 
tions  against  formalism  in  other  spheres.  There  are,  for 
example,  theologians  who  contend  earnestly  (and,  as  we 
think,  justly)  against  the  claim  of  any  particular  form  of 
church  polity  to  be  of  divine  right,  and  against  the  claim  of 
a  particular  form  of  administering  baptism  as  essential  to 
its  validity,  who  yet  denounce  in  severe  terms  all  who  do 
not  adopt  their  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  as  if  they  rejected 
the  substance  itself  of  the  doctrine  that  “  all  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  Thus,  in  their  denunciation 
of  formalism  in  some  spheres  and  their  unconscious  main¬ 
tenance  of  it  in  other,  they  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of 
error. 

4.  The  last  limitation  which  we  notice  has  respect  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
give  us  in  the  holy  scriptures.  The  light  of  supernatural 
revelation,  from  its  first  dawn  in  Eden  to  the  close  of  the 
sacred  canon,  was  “  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.”  But  the  “  perfect  ”  day  of 
revelation  is  relative,  not  absolute.  Doubtless  there  are 
oceans  of  divine  truth  which  remain  hidden  from  our  view, 
partly  because  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  the  disclosure, 
and  partly  because  the  premature  communication  of  it  would 
hinder,  not  help  us  in  the  divine  life.  In  the  scriptures 
God  has  given  tis  “  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and 
godliness,”  not  all  things  which  might  minister  nutriment 
to  a  vain  and  prurient  curiosity.  The  reserve,  for  example, 
which  God  has  maintained  in  his  revelations  concerning  the 
world  of  spirits,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We  learn  from 
the  Bible  that  there  is  such  a  world,  embracing  innumerable 
spirits,  good  and  bad,  of  diflferent  orders,  and  that  they  stand 
in  an  intimate  relation  to  us ;  the  bad  tempting  us,  and  the 
good  ministering  to  us.  But  on  the  particular  question 
whether  the  spirits  of  our  departed  friends  are  present  with 
us,  and  can  minister  to  our  wants,  they  maintain  a  solemn 
silence  —  a  silence  which  the  folly  of  man  has  in  all  ages 
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been  endeavoring  to  break,  and  always  with  the  same  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  Here  God’s  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
is  in  harmony  with  liuman  nature,  and  modern  spiritualism 
(which  is  only  another  form  of  ancient  necromancy)  is  at 
war  with  it.  We  have,  inclosed  in  our  body  of  flesh  and 
blood,  a  higlier  form  of  being,  which  is  destined  one  day  to 
unfold  itself  in  a  normal  way,  and  which,  when  clothed  with 
its  perfect  spiritual  body,  will  be  “  equal  to  the  angels  ”  — 
able  to  see  and  hold  converse  with  Gabriel  face  to  face ; 

able,  if  necessary,  to  encounter  and  withstand  evil  angels 
personally,  as  Michael  did  Satan.  But  here  in  the  flesh  we 
cannot  bear  the  excitement  of  a  conscious  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  spirits ;  nor  is  such  a  communion  needful  for 
us.  God  has  given  us  in  his  word  all  the  light  we  need 
respecting  the  spiritual  world,  res  pecting  our  duty  here,  and 
respecting  our,  destiny  here  and  hereafter.  God’s  word, 
God’s  Spirit,  and  God’s  providence  —  these  three  constitute 
a  perfect  directory  of  faith  and  practice.  Unbelief  alone 
can  incline  us  to  seek  another  guide.  To  turn  away  from 
Gojd’s  word  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  rebellion  and  folly. 
It  is  to  pursue  a  wrong  end  in  a  wrong  way.  Unhealthy 
excitement,  the  rejection  of  God’s  word,  and  the  unsettling 
of  all  fundamental  principles  of  faith  and  practice  —  these 
are  the  natural  results  of  the  doctrine ;  and  of  its  followers 
we  may  say ;  “  They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind.”  ^  We  may  take,  for  another  illustration, 
the  sphere  of  prophecy,  “  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God.”  This  is  the  key-note  of  prophecy.  The 
veil  is  lifted  enough  to  show  us  a  mighty  conflict  between 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  reaching 
from  century  to  century ;  the  consummation  of  which  is  to 
be  the  triumph  of  Christ  and  his  cause.  In  the  system  of 
prophecy  the  grand  salient  points  of  the  future  stand  out  in 
bold  relief.  But  they  are  not  given  after  the  manner  of  a 

map,  with  its  scale  of  miles,  so  that  we  can  accurately 
measure  the  distance  from  one  event  to  another.  The  repre- 

^  See  in  Appendix,  note  B. 
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seiitatioii  is  rather  that  of  mountains  rising  magnificently 
on  the  distant  horizon,  with  no  clear  indication  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  valleys.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  prophecies  (like 
those  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse)  in  which  tlie  repre¬ 
sentation  gives  an  orderly  succession  of  events,  with  their 
signature  of  months  and  weeks  and  years.  But  even  here 
the  wisdom  of  God  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  out  of  them  an  almanac  of  the  future.  Uncertainty 
rests,  by  divine  appointment,  either  upon  the  nature  of  the 
symbolism  with  its  signatures  of  time  and  number,  or  upon 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  an  event,  or  upon  the  terminus  ad 
quern.,  or  upon  all  these  elements  of  interpretation.  The 
prophecies  minister  consolation  to  faith,  but  not  satisfaction 
to  curiosity.  We  believe  that  at  “  the  time  of  the  end”  all 
will  be  made  plain.  But  every  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
interpretation  of  God’s  providence  must  necessarily  prove 
abortive. 

The  diligent  student  of  scripture  must  be  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  God  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day  makes  but  little  account  of  the  bare  element 
of  time,  and  is  very  sparing  in  his  revelations  to  men  con¬ 
cerning  times  and  seasons.  When  the  disciples  asked  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  ascension :  “  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  ”  he  answered : 
“  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power  ”  ;  and  directed  their 
thoughts  to  the  work  appointed  them  to  perform.^  A  like 
reserve  is  maintained  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the 
time  of  his  second  coming.  There  are  some  passages  in  the 
epistles  which  make  upon  the  reader’s  mind  the  impression 
that  the  apostles  themselves  expected  the  Lord’s  advent 
before  their  generation  should  have  passed  away.'^  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  this  that  ought  to  offend  tlie  devout  be- 

1  Acts  i.  6-8. 

2  See  particularly  I  Cor.  xv.  51,  52  ;  1  Thess.  iv,  1.5-17.  The  expectation 
probably  had  its  ground  in  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s  words,  Matt.  xxiv. 
34,  as  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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liever.  They  had  received  no  revelation  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  conceived  of  that  grand  event 
as  removed  tens  of  centuries  from  their  day.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  divine  plan  that  they  should  be  left  to  tlie  common 
expectations  of  their  day  —  expectations  to  be  corrected  by 
the  course  of  history.  Only  when  the  occasion  required, 
Paul  was  illuminated  to  reveal  the  fact  that  a  great  aposta.^y 
must  first  take  place.^  Nineteen  centuries  have  nearly  run 
their  course  since  the  time  when  our  Lord  was  received  up 
into  heaven ;  yet  the  churcli  still  awaits  his  return  in  glory, 
“  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God.”  The  grand  event  is  certain.  The  time  is 
hidden  alike  from  men  and  angels,  and  all  curious  compu¬ 
tations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  it  are  worse  than 
useless.  They  turn  away  men’s  thoughts  from  the  substance 
of  divine  revelation  to  non-essential  matters  “  which  minister 
questions,  rather  than  the  edification  of  God  which  is  in 
faith.”  2 

We  propose,  in  a  closing  Article,  to  consider  the  quotations 
of  the  New  Testament  in  their  relation  to  the  question  of 
inspiration. 

APPENDIX. 

Note  A. 

We  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  some  points  on  which  the  Bible  has 
been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  results  of  modern  science. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Six  Days  of  Creation.  The  author’s  views  respecting 
these  are  given  at  large  in  his  two  Articles,  entitled,  The  Mosaic  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Creation^  and,  The  Mosaic  Six  Days  and  Geology.*  He  simply 
calls  the  reader’s  attention  here  to  the  contrast  in  the  ends  proposed  by 
the  scriptural  narrator  and  the  geologist,  and  the  corresponding  contrast 

1  2  Thess.  ii.  3  scq. 

1  Tim.  i.  4,  according  to  the  common  text.  The  more  approved  reading : 
the  dispensation  (oiKOPoplaif)  of  God  which  is  in  faith  ;  that  is,  the  gospel  dis])ensa- 
tion  which  has  faith  for  its  sphere,  gives  the  same  truth,  so  far  as  our  present 
usf  of  the  text  is  concerned.  For  whatever  ministers  to  the  advancement  of 
the  economy  of  grace  ministers  also  to  the  edification  of  the  believers  included 
under  it. 

®  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1856,  pp.  743-789.  *  Ibid,  for  1857,  pp.  61-98. 
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in  the  manner  of  procedure.  The  end  of  the  scriptural  narrator  is  to 
exhibit  in  bold  outline  the  six  grand  processes  of  creation  ending  in  the 
present  order  of  things  as  a  foundation  for  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  —  six  days  of  labor  and  one  of  rest.  The  geologist’s  end  is  to 
give  a  history  of  the  successive  changes  by  which  the  earth  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  condition,  with  an  account  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  life  belonging  to  each  period.  In  the  manner  of  procedure  each 
conforms  himself  strictly  to  his  proposed  end.  The  sacred  writer  gives 
each  of  the  grand  processes,  in  its  idea  and  once  for  all,  as  the  effect  of 
divine  power.  Whether  he  assigns  It  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  begun,  or 
to  that  on  which  It  had  its  culminating  development,  is  a  question  open  to 
scientific  Inquiry.  The  geologist,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  each 
process  in  its  second  causes  and  details,  as  far  as  data  are  furnished  him  In 
the  silent  record  of  past  geological  ages.  This  contrast  will  appear  more 
clearly  if  we  look  at  a  few  particulars.  The  divine  fiat :  “  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear,”  gives  once  for  all,  in  its  entireness,  the  grand  principle  of  a 
division  between  the  waters  and  the  dry  land.  It  is  as  if  God  had  said : 
Let  this  order  of  things  come  into  being.  It  was  one  of  the  two  grand 
features  of  the  third  day’s  work,  and  to  that  day  it  is  assigned.  We  are 
not,  howevpr,  to  infer  that  no  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and 
water  took  place  afterwards.  We  know  that  such  changes  were  very 
numerous  ;  but,  being  only  the  continuation  of  the  idea  contained  in  the 
original  fiat,  it  did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  sacred  penman  to 
notice  them  in  detail.  The  geologist,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  history  of  these  changes  in  their  regular  succession. 

Take  another  example.  The  introduction  of  the  vegetable  world  in 
its  three  grand  divisions  belongs  to  the  same  third  day.  It  is  all  given  at 
once,  as  an  organic  whole.  So  far  as  the  truth  of  the  sacred  record  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  vain  question  whether  grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees 
came  into  being  simultaneously.  All  three  belong  to  one  idea,  that  of 
vegetable  life ;  and  all  three  are  given  together  as  the  constituent  elements 
of  that  idea.  Just  so  the  sacred  writer  proceeds  in  his  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  only  that  here  the  marine  animals 
and  birds  belong  to  the  fifth  day,  the  land  animals  and  man  to  the  sixth. 
But  the  geologist,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  endeavors  to  give  in  detail 
the  history  of  the  different  orders  of  plants  and  animals,  as  they  appeared, 
one  after  another,  in  the  successive  geologic  ages. 

We  have  here  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objection  sometimes  urged 
against  the  Mosaic  narrative  that  the  writer  manifestly  refers  to  the 
existing  orders  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  these  alone.  That  he  refers 
to  the  existing  orders  of  organic  life  is  evident.  And  he  does  so  right¬ 
fully  ;  for  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  included,  as  parts  of  a  grand  whole, 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  If,  as  seems  probable,  he  refers  to  the 
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existing  orders  alone,  the  simple  inference  is,  that  he  does  not  know  all 
that  was  included  in  the  divine  idea  when  God  called  into  being  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  This  may  be  freely  conceded ;  for  it 
has  its  perfect  counterpart  in  prophecy.  How  little  could  our  first 
parents  know  of  the  deep  meaning  contained  in  the  original  promise :  “  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel  ” !  And 
how  little  can  we  know  of  the  process  of  the  final  judgment,  when  “  every 
one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God !  ” 

II.  Scriptural  Chronology.  The  chronology  of  the  Bible  involves 
some  very  difficult  questions.  In  the  genealogical  tables  contained  in  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Book*  of  Genesis  the  texts  of  the 
hLisoretic  Hebrew  (which  is,  of  course,  followed  in  our  version),  of  the 
Hebrew-Sarnarltan,  and  of  the  Septuagint,  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
For  the  details,  the  reader  must  consult  the  treatises  devoted  to  this 
subject ;  we  give  only  the  final  result.  The  Septuagint  makes  the  period 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  deluge,  2262  years  (according  to  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  2242  years);  the  Masoretic  text,  1656  years;  the 
Samaritan-Hebrow,  1307  years.  From  Noah  to  Abraham,  again,  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan- Hebrew  give  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
Masoretic  text  —  the  Samaritan-Hebrew  650  years  in  excess  ;  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  880  years.  We  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  general  remark  that 
any  uncertainty  which  may  rest  on  the  details  of  numbers  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (and  occasionally  elsewhere)  ought  not  to  affect  our  confidence  in 
the  record  as  a  whole ;  for  here,  as  is  well-known*  there  is  a  peculiar 
liability  to  variations. 

HI.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs.  This 
was  well  nigh  tenfold  the  present  term  of  life  for  robust  and  healthful  men. 
The  laws  of  physiology  retjuire  us  to  assume  that,  before  the  flood,  the 
period  of  childhood  and  youth  was  protracted  in  a  corresponding  manner ; 
and  that,  after  this  catastrophe,  the  whole  process  of  human  life  began  to 
be  gradually  quickened,  —  to  run  its  course  from  infancy  to  old  age  in  a 
shorter  time,  —  till  the  age  of  man  was  at  last  reduced  to  its  present 
measure.  This  result  God  accomplished,  as  he  does  so  many  of  his  other 
operations  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  in  a  secret  and  invisible  way; 
whether  by  immediately  touching  man’s  physical  nature  in  its  inmost 
recesses,  or  by  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  we  cannot  say. 

IV.  The  Antiquity  of  Man.  Some  modern  writers  have  assigned 
to  the  human  race  a  very  high  antiquity.  From  what  has  already  been 
said  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  chronological  tables  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  is  plain  that  we  may,  if  the  evidence  be  furnished, 
assume  that  man  has  been  in  existence  more  than  six  thousand  years; 
perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  more  than 
seven  thousand  years.  But  the  arguments  adduced  to  carry  his  existence 
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back  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  more  rest  only  on  uncertain  data.  The 
most  that  can  be  made  out  with  probability  is  that  man  was  coeval  with 
some  of  the  extinct  mammals.  On  this  species  of  evidence,  Prestwich,  as 
quoted  by  Dana,*  remarks  that,  “  as  it  at  present  stands,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  necessitate  the  carrying  of  man  back  in  past  time,  so  much  as 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  extinct  animals  towards  our  own  time.”  As 
to  the  argument  from  the  present  rate  of  deposition  of  geological  strata,  it 
is  at  best  uncertain ;  and  it  is  still  further  invalidated  by  the  fact,  now 
well  established,  that  various  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  at  present  in 
process  of  slow  elevation  or  depression.  We  hold  ourselves  ready  to 
accept  the  certain  results  of  scientific  investigation,  but  not  the  crude 
inferences  of  scientific  men,  whether  advanced  in  the  Interest  of  unbelief 
or  of  high  orthodoxy.  It  is  certain  that  the  scriptural  narrative  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  Adamic  race,  and  of  God’s  dealings  with  it.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  pre- Adamic  race,  when 
cogent  grounds  for  so  doing  shall  appear. 

V.  The  Ukity  of  the  Human  Race  is  assumed  in  scripture.  Some 
modern  scientlfiL:  men  have  denied  this ;  but  their  arguments  are  theoretic, 
rather  than  demonstrative,  and  do  not  amount  to  proof.  VVe  must  re¬ 
member,  moreover,  that  man  lives  under  a  supernatural  dispensation. 
The  narrative  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  seems  to  imply  that  God 
interposed  in  a  supernatural  way  to  confound  human  speech.  In  like 
manner  he  may  have  interposed  in  a  secret  way  to  produce  or  intensify 
the  diversity  of  types  in  the  human  race.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
on  physiological  grounds,  necessary  to  assume  any  such  immediate  inter¬ 
position.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  varieties  in  the  same  species  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  We  leave  it  among  the  inscrutable  things  con¬ 
cerning  which  dogmatism  is  very  inappropriate,  certainly  at  the  present 
stage  of  scientific  investigation. 


Note  B. 

Respecting  the  commerce  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  which  modern 
spiritualists  lay  claim,  a  few  additional  remarks  may  be  in  place.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  plant  himself  on  no 
lower  or  narrower  platform  than  that  which  the  scriptures  themselves 
furnish.  They  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  witchcraft  (of  which  necromancy 
is  a  prominent  part) ;  but  they  forbid  witchcraft,  as  they  do  every  form 
of  divination,  because  its  immediate  Influence  is  to  transfer  men’s  supreme 
love  and  trust  from  the  living  God  to  created  spirits,  whether  demons  or 
the  souls  of  the  dead ;  “  When  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Seek  unto  them 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter ;  should 
not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  ”  *  This  is 

*  Manual  of  Geology  (edition  of  1867),  p.  582.  ^  vjji. 
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the  language  of  inspiration.  The  modern  “medium”  answers  to  the 
ancient  wizard  or  witch  that  had  a  “familiar  spirit.”  That  there  are 
various  modifications  in  the  machinery  of  the  system  of  spiritualism,  as 
compared  with  ancient  necromancy,  is  freely  conceded.  But  for  substance, 
both  are  the  same  ;  and  both  are  to  be  rejected  with  abhorrence,  on  the 
same  ground,  by  all  who  acknowledge  (lod’s  word  as  an  infallible  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  preacher  may  believe  that 
spiritualism  is  all  jugglery  and  legerdemain.  But  Avhen  he  condemns  it 
on  tills  ground  alone,  he  relinquishes  the  high  vantage  ground  on  which 
it  is  both  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  stand.  Let  him,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  exjiose  the  cheats  of  spiritualist  manipulators.  But  let  him  also 
demonstrate  to  his  people  that  whatsoever  reality  any  one  may  claim  for 
the  system  is  only  claiming  reality  for  witchcraft.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
reclaim  those  who  have  gone  through  the  gateway  of  spiritualism  into 
practical  infidelity  —  the  rejection  of  God’s  word,  if  not  wholly,  yet  as  an 
infallible  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  —  he  may  at  least  hope 
to  save  some  from  entering  that  gateway. 


ARTICLE  V. 

INFANT  BAPTISM  AND  A  REGENERATED  CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP  IRRECONCILABLE. 

BY  REV.  W.  H.  H.  HARSH,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Two  remarkable  Articles  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Clnlrch- 
membership  appeared  during  the  past  year  —  the  first,  in 
the  “  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  ”  for  January,  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  entitled,  “  The 
Logic  of  Infant  Church-membership  ” ;  and  tlie  second  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ”  for  April,  written  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Grout,  formerly  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  entitled, 
“  The  Church-membership  of  Baptized  Children.”  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  two  Articles  on  the  same  topic,  in  two 
prominent  and  widely  circulated  quarterlies,  written  by  men 
(members  of  large,  influential,  and  growing  denominations) 
who,  in  all  probability,  knew  nothing  of  each  other’s  views  on 
the  subject,  and  who  reached  their  conclusions  by  indepen- 
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dent  investigation,  is,  we  say,  remarkable.  The  coincidence 
in  time,  in  argument,  and  in  the  main  conclusion,  is  striking. 

We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Nadal  and  Mr.  Grout  do  not  speak 
for  the  denomination  they  respectively  represent.  Wo  do  not 
believe  the  majority,  nor  even  a  large  minority,  of  the 
Methodists  would  accept  Dr.  Nadal’s  conclusion.  In  fact, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  foot-note 
at  the  close  of  his  Article,  says ;  “  We  insert  the  above 
Article  in  cordial  respect  for  the  eminent  character  of  the 
lamented  writer,  and  not  from  any  coincidence  with  his 
views.”  As  for  our  Congregational  brethren,  neither  do  we 
think  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
position  stated  and  defended  by  Mr.  Grout.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two 
Articles,  —  one  in  January,  and  the  other  in  April  of  the 
same  year,  —  as  a  most  significant  fact.  They  appear  as  the 
views  of  individuals,  it  is  true,  and  their  authors  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  presentation  and  advocacy  of  those  views 
before  the  religious  public ;  still,  we  regard  their  authors  as 
representative  of  a  class,  more  or  less  numerous,  among 
our  Paedobaptist  brethren,  who  are  thinking  deeply  on  the 
question  relative  to  the  status  of  baptized  children,  and  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  indefiniteness.  The  sig¬ 
nificance,  therefore,  we  attribute  to  the  Articles  we  have 
referred  to  is,  that  they  indicate  most  decidedly  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  and  hence  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Paedobapiists  on  the  relation  of  baptized 
children  to  the  church.  That  there  exists  this  feeling  of 
indefiniteness  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Grout  concedes  at  the 
outset,  and  evidently  he  designs  his  Article  to  be  a  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  solution  of  this  pressing  and  perplexing 
problem.^  He  finds  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  “  clergy 
and  laity  vague  and  diversified  ”  respecting  it.  lie  says : 

1  Mr.  Douglass,  an  English  Paedobaptist  Non-conformist,  in  his  racy,  and 
eminently  suggestive  volume,  entitled,  “The  Pastor  and  his  People,”  in  the 
chapter  on  “  Uses  of  Infant  Baptism,”  corroborates  what  Mr.  Grout  asserts. 
Mr.  Douglass,  it  should  be  noticed,  speaks  for  England,  and  Mr.  Grout  for 
America.  They  state  the  same  fact :  “  Not  one  in  a  hundred  can  tell  you  any* 
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“  Some  will  admit  that  they  belong  to  the  church,  yet  seem 
to  doubt  or  deny  that  the  church  belongs  at  all  to  them ; 
that  is,  the  church  has  a  claim  upon  the  children  and  an 
interest  in  them,  but  the  children  have  as  yet  no  interest  or 
place  in  the  church.  Some  hold  that  they  are  in  the  church, 
yet  not  of  it ;  as  though  to  be  in  it  in  any  sense  worthy  of 
the  name  is  not  to  be  of  it.  Not  a  few  seem  to  regard  them 
as  neither  in  it  nor  out  of  it,  but  as  occupying  some  sort  of 
middle  ground ;  as  though  this  were  either  scriptural  or 
tenable.”  He  continues :  “  On  this  point  [the  relation  of 
baptized  children  to  the  church]  our  Congregational  churches, 
many  of  them, — at  least  many  members  in  most  of  them, — 
have  departed  from  the  teacliings  of  the  divine  word,  from 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  from  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  and  from  the  faitli,  at 
least,  of  other  branches  of  the  catholic  church  of  tlie  present 
age ;  the  Baptists  alone  excepted.” 

To  what  extent  this  vagueness  of  conception  of  which  Mr. 
Grout  complains  exists  among  Congregationalists,  and  others 
as  well,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  evidently 
among  Congregationalists  it  must  be  considerable ;  for  he 
says :  “  Inquiring  of  one  and  another  as  to  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  what  they  believe  to  be  the  proper  ecclesi¬ 
astical  standing  of  baptized  children,  —  whether  they  belong 
to  the  church,  are  in  it  and  of  it,  or  out  of  it,  or  where  they 
are,  —  the  writer  has  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
variety  of  views  that  prevail,  even  among  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  general  faith  in  respect  to  the 
duty  and  import  of  infant  baptism.”  Evidently,  he  regards 
it  as  somewhat  wide-spread,  and  that  his  opinion  might  not 
be  conjectural,  he  made  inquiry,  in  order  that  he  might 
form  an  intelligent  judgment.  We  most  naturally  infer  that 
Mr.  Grout  did  not  make  inquiry  of  the  masses,  but  rather 

thing  about  the  matter.  They  comply  with  the  custom ;  may  consider  it 
decorous,  respectable  and  religious,  but  that  is  all”  (p.  164).  Again,  in  the 
same  chapter,  he  says :  “  Generally  speaking,  the  members  of  our  churches 
cannot  see  that  infant  baptism  is  of  any  use  whatever.  They  comply  with  it 
from  custom,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  tell  you  the  cui  born  of  the  matter.” 
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of  pastors  of  churches,  of  the  more  prominent  and  intelligent 
laymen,  and  of  professors  in  colleges  and  theological  semi¬ 
naries,  with  whom,  as  a  “  returned  missionary,”  he  would 
be  most  frequently  brought  in  contact.  If,  then,  as  we 
suppose,  in  such  circles  be  found  a  variety  of  views  pre¬ 
vailing,  —  signs  of  hesitancy  and  want  of  definiteness,  —  it 
is  highly  probable  those  of  the  masses  are  not  more  definite. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  satisfied  that  what  Mr. 
Grout  affirms  of  Congregationalists  is  more  or  less  true  of 
our  evangelical  Paedobaptist  brethren  generally.  We  have 
encountered  the  same  thing  when  conversing  with  ministers 
and  laymen  among  them  on  this  subject.  The  question  of 
the  relationship  of  baptized  children  to  the  church,  and  the 
suggestion  of  difficulties  that  must  arise  in  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  retention  of  infant  baptism  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  regenerated  church-membership,  has  always  been  per¬ 
plexing.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  persistently  pressed  by 
Baptists,  and  we  believe  our  Paedobaptist  brethren  must  feel 
its  force  more  and  more.  It  has  been  repeatedly 'said,  infant 
baptism  is  declining.  Mr.  Grout  makes  a  reference  to  this 
opinion,  in  the  early  portion  of  his  Article,  and  attributes  it 
to  the  “  doubts,  errors,  and  haziness  of  sentiment  ”  prevailing 
as  to  the  relation  which  infants  sustain  to  the  church.  How 
far  infant  baptism  may  have  declined,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
statistics,^  and  the  passage  occasionally  of  a  resolution  by  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  censuring  its  neglect,  and  urging  its 
observance,  indicate  its  decline.  As  a  Baptist,  however,  I 
have  never  regarded  this  decline  as  arising  so  much  from 
the  spread  of  the  conviction  among  our  Paedobaptist  brethren 
that  infant  baptism  is  unscriptural  (though  there  is  something 
of  this,  and  it  is  increasing),  as  from  a  want  of  clearness  of 
definition  of  its  significancy,  and  the  relation  the  baptized 
child  sustains  to  the  church.  The  neglect^  so  far  as  it 
exists,  ariseji,  we  believe,  more  from  difficulties  fdi  within,  than 
from  the  pressure  of  Baptists  from  without.  The  reasons 
urged  in  defence  of  the  retention  of  infant  baptism  are  not 


1  See  foot-note  in  Madison  Avenue  Lectures,  n.  181. 
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uniform ;  one  author  denying  what  another  affirms ;  and 
the  two  Articles  we  now  have  before  us  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  conflicting  views  respecting  the 
relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  visible  church.  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Grout  found,  as  the 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  a  “  variety  of  views  ”  that  sur¬ 
prised  him,  or  that  Baptists  should  discover  in  statistics 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  infant  baptism.  If  such  “haziness 
of  sentiment  ”  as  Mr.  Grout  asserts  exist,  the  neglect  of 
infant  baptism  must  follow  as  a  necessity. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  among  evangelical  Paedobaptists 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  being  neglected  in  consequence  of 
“haziness  of  vision”  as  to  its  reasons  and  significancy,  we 
have  thought  the  time  nearing  when  they  must  re-examine 
the  whole  question,  and  make  either  more  or  less  of  it  — 
state  its  utility,  and  define  the  relation  of  the  baptized  child  * 
to  the  cliurch,  or  else  reject  the  baptism  of  children  altogether, 
and  accept  the  Baptists’  position  as  to  the  proper  subject  of 
the  ordinance  as  tlie  exponent  of  the  theory  and  fact  of  the 
New  Testament.  Mr.  Grout  has  reached  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  and  is  glad  that  the  crisis  is  approaching.  He  says : 

“  Nor,  again,  do  we  think  it  among  the  least  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times  pertaining  to  this  point  that  so  many  are  coming 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the  question.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  opinion  is  beginning  to  prevail  that  we 
as  Congregationalists  must  take  up  this  subject  anew ;  that 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  must  think  it  through  from 
end  to  end,  and  come  to  some  conclusion  less  crude,  more 
positive,  definite,  and  consistent ;  that  we  must  go  either 
backward  or  forward,  if  we  would  ever  hope  to  set  our  feet 
on  solid  ground.”  This  conclusion  is  as  correct  as  it  is 
emphatic.  Infant  baptism  means  something  or  nothing.  If 
something,  let  it  be  decided  by  its  advocates  what;  if  nothing, 
they  should  abandon  it.  The  baptized  child  sustains  such  a 
relation  to  the  church  as  the  unbaptized  child  does  not,  and  is 
in  virtue  of  its  baptism  entitled  to  such  privileges  as  an  un¬ 
baptized  child  is  not.  If  so,  let  that  relation  be  decided,  let 
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those  privileges  be  defined.  If  the  baptized  child  enters  not 
into  a  relation  to  the  church,  and  is  not  entitled  to  certain 
privileges  denied  the  unbaptized  child,  does  not  its  baptism 
degenerate  into  a  religious  farce  ?  Mr.  Grout  is  right  in  his 
conclusion,  when  he  says:  “  We  must  go  either  backward  or 
forward,  if  we  would  ever  hope  to  set  our  feet  on  solid 
ground.”  The  definition  of  this  relation,  and  of  its  conse¬ 
quent  privileges,  is  the  object  at  which  both  Mr.  Grout  and 
Dr.  Nadal  aim. 

As  already  stated,  both  lay  down  the  same  proposition. 
They  botli  affirm  that  baptized  children  are  members  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Nadal  says :  We  claim  that  infant  church- 
membership  is  a  principle  common  to  all  three  of  the  Bible 
dispensations  of  religion”  —  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  Christian.  Mr.  Grout  says :  “  Baptized  children  are 
truly  members  of  the  church.”  This,  however,  was  not 
always  his  opinion ;  for  he  continues :  “  Indeed,  few  are 
likely  to  be  further  from  it  than  he  was  when  first  led,  not 
long  since,  to  take  up  the  subject  and  give  it  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  But  every  step  in  the  investigation 
served  only  to  lead  him  to  the  conviction  here  avowed,  that 
the  cliildren  of  whom  we  speak  are  really  and  truly  in  the 
church  and  members  of  it.”  The  current  phrase,  “  children 
of  the  church,”  is  not  strong  enough  to  express  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relation.  He  objects  to  it  as  both  defective 
and  dangerous.  This  he  sees  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  but  a 
partial  representation  of  their  relation.  It  does  not  give 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  “  membership  in  the  church.'^''  He 
says :  “  We  may  call  them  infant  members,  minor  members, 
or  members  in  minority,  if  we  will ;  only  say  not  that  a 
membership  of  this  kind  is  imaginary,  absurd,  or  worthless ; 
but  rather  hona  fide^  most  real,  and  of  blessed  import.” 
What  he  means  by  the  church-membership  of  baptized  chil¬ 
dren  he  thus  fully  states :  “  The  membership  we  claim  for 
those  of  whom  we  speak  is  more  than  hereditary,  nominal,  or 
honorary.  The  baptized  child  is  brought  into  the  church,  and 
sealed  and  made  a  member  of  it,  in  a  higher  sense,  for  other 
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purposes,  and  in  an  other  mode  than  can  find  a  parallel  or 
perfect  illustration  in  any  natural  birth,  civil  code,  or  cere¬ 
monial  law  —  brought  in,  made  and  sealed  a  member  through 
divine  direction,  by  divine  authority,  by  virtue  of  having  the 
initiatory  ordinance,  the  rite  of  baptism,  administered  to 
him,  on  the  ground  of  the  parents’  faith  and  covenant,  and 
to  the  end  that  he  may  be  guarded  from  evil,  nurtured  in 
holiness,  be  trained  for  service,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  children  of  God’s  believing  people 
may  be  so  matriculated,  so  enrolled  and  incorporated  into 
liis  church  as  to  be  ‘  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,’ 
even  before  they  are  able  and  qualified  in  all  respects  to  have 
part  in  those  higher  duties  and  privileges  of  which  adult 
believers  are  prepared  to  partake.”  These  statements  have 
the  merit  of  clearness  and  distinctness. 

The  arguments  on  which  both  writers  rely  are  substantially 
the  same.  Mr.  Grout,  however,  presents  them  more  fully  than 
Dr.  Nadal,  pressing  into  service  inferential  arguments  based 
on  passages  in  the  Epistles,  to  which  Dr.  Nadal  does  not 
refer,  but  which  he  no  doubt  would  have  accepted  as  fur¬ 
nishing  additional  support  for  their  common  position.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  object  to  state  the  arguments  on  which  they 
rely  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them ;  for  a  Baptist  cares 
nothing  for  the  merit  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  church- 
membership  of  baptized  children,  inasmuch  as  he  objects 
to  the  baptism  of  children  as  itself  unscriptural.  Suffice, 
therefore,  for  us  to  say  that  the  chief  reliance  of  both  is  on 
the  assumed  identity  of  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  Christian 
dispensations ;  and  hence,  being  identical,  as  children  were 
by  circumcision  made  members  of  what  they  term  the 
patriarclial  and  Mosaic  churches,  so,  baptism  having  taken 
the  place  of  circumcision,  infants  receiving  baptism  become 
thereby  members  of  the  Christian  church.  Dr.  Nadal  thus 
sums  up  the  argument  drawn  from  this  source :  “  If  the 
covenant  of  God  with  his  church  is  one  in  all  ages,  and  if 
infants  were  admitted  into  the  church  under  the  patriarchal 
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aud  Mosaic  dispensations  of  that  covenant,  then,  unless  it  is 
clearly  forbidden  under  the  Christian  dispensation  of  the 
same  covenant,  the  inference  is  irresistible  tliat  they  must  be 
admitted  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Why  not  ?  The 
covenant  is  the  same,  and  the  dispensation  freer  and  more 
extended.  Shall  we  establish  a  narrower  policy  under  a 
broader  dispensation,  and  in  the  very  act  of  conferring  privi¬ 
leges  upon  all  nations  take  them  away  from  a  class  that 
always  enjoyed  them  ?  ”  Dr.  Nadal  urges  otlier  reasons. 
He  at  once  illustrates  and  argues  that,  as  the  allegiance  of 
the  parents  to  the  state  binds  their  children  am]  all  their 
temporal  interests  to  the  state,  so  does  the  professed  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  parents  bind  thoir  children  to  the  church  in  a 
like  relation  for  the  same  reason.  “  And,  as  in  the  one  case 
the  child  is  brought  in  a  real  and  vital  political  union  with 
the  state,  through  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  parents, 
and  thus  becomes  an  incipient  citizen,  so,  in  the  other 
case,  he  is  brought  into  a  genuine  union  with  the  spiritual 
commonwealth  through  their  life  in  the  church.”  Mr.  Grout, 
in  summing  up  the  argument  drawn  from  the  assumed 
identity  of  the  three  dispensations,  says :  “  If,  then,  baptism 
is  of  the  same  use  and  import  in  the  church  under  the  new 
dispensation  as  circumcision  was  under  the  old,  —  the  one 
being  instituted  in  the  church  directly  upon  the  removal  of 
the  other,  —  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  one  is  a 
substitute  for  the  other.  And  if  the  child  of  a  believing 
parent,  being  circumcised,  was  thus  and  thereby  admitted 
into  the  visible  church  of  God  and  made  a  member,  under 
the  old  dispensation,  as  we  believe  none  will  deny,  then  who 
can  deny  that  the  child  of  a  believing  parent,  being  baptized 
under  the  new  dispensation,  is  thus  and  thereby  admitted 
into  the  same,  and  made  a  member  thereof.”  As  already 
said,  Mr.  Grout’s  argument  is  much  more  extended  than 
Dr.  Nadal’s.  He  adduces  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  Mark  x.  14,  aud 
1  Cor.  vii.  14.  He  gives  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  and 
of  St.  Austin,  of  John  Calvin,  and  of  the  Westminster 
divines  ;  and,  after  quoting  from  these  and  other  authorities, 
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concludes :  “  So  that,  so  far  as  their  standards  go,  it  is  plain 
that  Presbyterians  look  upon  those  who  have  been  baptized 
in  infancy  as  made  thus  and  thereby  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ.”  Such  is  the  defence.  We  leave  to  our  Paedo- 
baptist  brethren  who  deny  that  baptized  children  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  the  task  of  refuting  Mr.  Grout  and  Dr. 
Nadal  and  others  who  may  endorse  their  position.  If  we 
believed  in  infant  baptism,  we  sec  not  how  we  could  avoid 
tlie  conclusion  to  which  they  come,  with  only  this  difference 
—  we  should  supplement  their  theory  with  that  of  “  baptismal 
regeneration,”  which  they  both  repudiate,  but  which  to  us 
has  always  seemed  essential  to  anything  like  a  consistent 
defence  of  infant  baptism. 

At  this  point  we  desire  our  reader  to  note  carefully  an 
important  fact  respecting  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
the  advocates  of  the  cliurch-membership  of  baptized  children. 
The  fact  is  tliis ;  They  are  precisely  the  same  hy  which  the 
advocates  of  itifard  baptism  refute  Baptists.  Tliis  is  true  of 
the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Nadal  and  Mr.  Grout.  A 
change  in  a  few  words  and  phrases,  and  their  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  precisely  that  to  bo  found  in  any  treatise  in  defence 
of  infant  baptism.  But  we  must  remember  they  are  not 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Baptists.  The  question  does 
not  relate  to  the  authority  for  baptizing  infants.  This  they 
assume.  The  question  is.  What  relation  do  infants  sustain  to 
the  church  ?  The  answer  they  give  is,  that  they  are  members 
of  the  church.  The  defence  is,  that  whatever  justifies  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  them  entitles  them  to  recog¬ 
nition  as  members  of  the  visible  church.  They  are  urging 
their  Paedobaptist  brethren  to  adopt  a  consistent  theory  and 
practice  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The  present  status^ 
they  insist,  is  unsatisfactory.  They  propose  to  remove  all 
difficulty  by  deciding  them  to  be  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  This  is  their  demand,  and  is  that  of  those  for 
whom  they  may  be  regarded  as  speaking.  And,  if  infant 
baptism  be  retained  by  our  evangelical  Paedobaptist  brethren, 
we  venture  the  prophecy  that  the  demand  will  be  heeded,  or 
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else  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  will  decline  more  and 
more.  There  is  a  strong  pressure  forcing  this  issue.  The 
position,  growth,  and  influence  of  Baptists,  strengthened  as 
they  are  in  their  views  and  practices  on  the  mode,  as  well 
as  subjects,  of  baptism  by  the  concessions  of  many  of  th; 
ablest  theologians  and  ripe  scholars  of  their  opponents,  is 
one  source  of  this  pressure.  The  fundamental  position  of 
Baptists  is  that  the  membership  of  the  visible  church  must 
be  composed  of  regenerated  persons,  and  that  the  ordinances 
are  only  for  such  as  liave  been  “  born  again.”  Hence  they 
have  no  perplexity  with  the  question,  “  What  relation  do 
baptized  children  bear  to  the  church  ?  ”  for  they  are  freed 
from  all  such  embarrassment  by  denying  that  infants  are 
scriptural  sulyects  of  baptism.  Baptists,  therefore,  can  de¬ 
fend  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerated  church-membership  with 
perfect  consistency.  But,  as  our  evangelical  Paedobaptist 
brethren  believe  also  in  regeneration  as  essential  to  certain 
privileges  in  the  church,  they,  just  so  far  as  they  insist  on 
regeneration,  nullify  and  shroud  in  the  mystery  of  indefi¬ 
niteness  their  practice  of  infant  baptism.  And  this  difficulty 
they  feel.  Its  presence  is  pressing  the  question  as  to  the 
status  of  baptized  children  on  them,  and  is  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  why  they  must  “  think  it  through  from  end  to  end,” 
and  “  go  either  forward  or  backward,”  before  they  can 
“  ever  hope  to  set  their  feet  on  solid  ground.”  Another 
cause  of  this  pressure  is  the  ritualistic  development,  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  day. 
At  first,  this  was  scouted,  sneered  at,  and  ridiculed.  It  was 
regarded  —  and  is  still  by  many  —  as  simply  a  question  of 
clerical  millinery,  of  form  and  of  ceremony,  of  pulpit  genu¬ 
flexions,  and  of  vain  display  in  external  worship.  It  is, 
indeed,  all  this ;  but  it  is  very  much  more.  If  it  were 
nothing  more,  it  would  be  a  very  innocent  thing,  and  we 
could  laugh  it  out  of  the  world.  It  is  far  deeper,  however. 
It  rests  on  a  principle,  and  that  principle  is  deep  and  strong 
in  the  hold  it  takes  on  all  the  votaries  of  ritualism,  and  sure 
to  captivate  all  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  within 
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the  circle  of,  its  seductive  influence.  The  essential  principle 
of  ritualism  is  found  in  its  conception  of  the  visible  church. 
This  is  regarded  as  “  a  mediating  church,”  dispensing  salvation 
by  means  of  the  ordinances.  Hence,  the  ritualistic  theory 
of  “  sacramental  grace.”  This  being  the  conception  of  the 
visible  church,  and  of  the  province  and  efficacy  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  the  significance  the  Ritualist  attaches  to  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  obvious.  His  theory  of  “  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  ”  rests  on  a  firm  foundation,  if  his  theory  of  the  visible 
church  and  the  ordinances  be  correct.  For  this  reason  ritualists 
“  treat  baptized  children  as  in  grace,  and  believing,  look  for 
their  full  preparation  for  heaven  by  the  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Christian  nurture  of  the  church.”  ^ 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Ritualist  attempts  the  defence  of 
infant  baptism,  apart  from  his  theory  of  “  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration  ”  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  a  defence  of  infant  baptism  by 
any  Paedobaptist,  however  strongly  he  may  repudiate  the 
Ritualist’s  theory  of  its  efficacy,  who  does  not  find  difficulty 
in  so  defending  it  as  not  to  give  sanction  to  that  dogma 
concerning  its  efficacy  against  which  he  protests.  Dr.  Nadal, 
in  defending  the  church-membership  of  baptized  children,  is 
careful  to  state  that  he  does  not  base  it  on  any  saving  efficacy 
imparted  by  baptism.  Of  baptismal  regeneration,  he  says: 
“  This  theory  we  of  course  reject,  both  as  unscriptural  and 
as  ascribing  a  magical  effect  to  priestly  functions,  which 
must  promote  superstition  in  the  ignorant,  and  breed  con¬ 
tempt  among  the  enlightened.”  This  protest  against  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  from  evangelical  Paedobaptists  is  now 
called  for.  The  facts  in  the  case,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  a  Baptist,  are  two :  (a)  The  Ritualist,  granting  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  premises,  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  baptism ;  (b)  The  evangelical  Paedobaptist  retains 
infant  baptism,  but  repudiates  the  ritualistic  conception  both 
of  the  visible  church  and  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinances.  The 
problem,  therefore,  the  evangelical  Paedobaptist  has  to  find 
a  solution  for,  is :  “I  do  not  believe  in  baptismal  regenera- 

1  See  the  Tercentennial  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  pp.  272,  290. 
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tioii ;  yet  I  defend  the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants. 
What  relation  do  the  infants  I  baptize  have  to  the  church  ? 
to  what  privileges  are  they  entitled  ?  If  not  regenerated, 
which  I  deny,  what  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  them 
and  secured  to  them  by  means  of  their  baptism  ?  ”  The 
Ritualist  has  no  difficulty  of  this  sort ;  for,  according  to  his 
theory,  they  are  “  members  of  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  His  advantage  is  immense.  He  will 
force  his  evangelical  Paedobaptist  neighbor  either  to  abandon 
infant  baptism,  or  defend  it  on  ritualistic  grounds.  The 
Baptist  doctrine  of  a  regenerated  church-membership,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ritualistic  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,  on  the  other,  are  forcing  the  issue,  and  compelling  — 
slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely  —  our  evangelical  Paedobaptist 
brethren  to  “  come  to  some  conclusion  less  crude,  more  posi¬ 
tive,  definite,  and  consistent.” 

These  Articles,  therefore,  we  regard  as  the  heralds  of  a 
coming  controversy,  not  between  Baptists  and  Paedobaptists 
on  the  authority  for  baptizing  infants,  but  among  Paedo¬ 
baptists  themselves  on  the  relation  to  the  visible  church  into 
which  baptism  introduces  the  child.  This  question  is  making 
an  imperative  demand  for  adjustment,  and  we  see  not  how 
it  can  be  much  longer  delayed.  And  further,  we  see  not 
how  they  can  avoid  one  of  two  conclusions  —  either  renounc¬ 
ing  the  baptism  of  infants  as  “  unscriptural  and  untenable,” 
or  else  accepting  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grout  and  Dr.  Nadal, 
that,  in  virtue  of  their  baptism,  they  are  members  of  the 
visible  church  —  a  conclusion  which,  in  our  judgment,  cannot 
be  long  entertained  without  compelling  the  acceptance  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  Not  only  Congregationalists,  but 
all  others, ‘‘ must  take  up  this  subject  anew”;  for  it,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  the  cause  of  that  separation  and 
antagonism  existing  between  Baptists  and  Paedobaptists ; 
and,  if  we  may  infer  from  “  the  signs  of  the  times,”  promises 
soon  to  be  the  occasion  of  conflicting  theories  among  its 
advocates  as  to  its  design  and  efficacy.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
a  growing  demand,  —  and  the  indications  are  that  the  time 
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for  heeding  it  is  near,  —  for  a  general  readjustment  of  those 
things  by  which  evangelical  Christians  are  separated.  Dr. 
Prcssense  ^  has  thoughtfully  said :  “  There  is  not  a  single 
religious  party  which  does  not  feel  the  need  either  of  con¬ 
firmation  or  of  transformation.  All  churches  born  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  are  passing  through  a  crisis.  They 
are  all  asking  themselves,  though  from  various  standpoints, 
whether  the  Reformation  does  not  need  to  bo  continued  and 
developed.  Aspiration  toward  the  church  of  the  future  is 
becoming  more  general,  more  ardent.  But  for  all  who 
admit  the  divine  origin  of  Cliristianity,  the  church  has  its 
type  and  ideal  in  that  of  the  great  past,  which  goes  back,  not 
three,  but  eighteen,  centuries.  To  cultivate  a  growing 
knowledge  of  this,  in  order  to  attain  a  growing  conformity 
to  it,  is  the  task  of  the  church  of  to-day.  In  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,”  he  adds,  “it  must  move,  in  order  to  make  that  advance 
in  its  theology  wliicli  prudence  and  necessity  alike  dictate, 
and  which  wull  consist  in  an  ever  deepening  appropriation 
of  apostolic  doctrine.”  This  general  conclusion  we  indorse  ; 
and  its  force  in  relation  to  the  point  before  us  is  increased 
when  we  recollect  that  Dr.  Pressense  holds  infant  baptism 
to  be  without  scriptural  authority,  and  its  practice  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  dispensation.^ 

1  History  of  Apostolic  Era,  p.  7. 

2  On  baptism  Dr.  Pressense  thus  clearly  states  the  conclnsions  to  which  his 
study  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  in  the  “Apostolic  Era  ”  led  him.  “  Re¬ 
garded  from  the  apostolic  point  of  view,  baptism  cannot  be  connected  either  wth 
circumcision  or  with  the  baptism  administered  to  proselytes  to  Judaism.  Be¬ 
tween  it  and  circumcision  there  is  all  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
Theocracy,  to  which  admission  was  by  birth,  and  the  church,  which  is  entered  ovi'j 
by  conversion.  It  is  in  direct  connection  with  faith,  that  is,  with  the  most  free  and 
most  individual  action  of  the  human  soul.  As  to  the  baptism  administered  to 
the  Jewish  proselytes,  it  accompanied  circumcision,  and  was  of  like  import.  It 
purified  the  neojihyte  and  his  family  from  the  defilements  of  Paganism,  and 
sealed  his  incorporation  and  that  of  his  children  to  the  Jewish  theocracy;  its 
character  was  essentially  national  and  theocratic.  Christian  baptism  is  not  to  l)e 
received  any  more  than  faith  by  right  of  inheritance.  This  is  the  great  reason 
why  we  cannot  believe  that  it  was  administered  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  little 
children.  No  positive  fact  sanctioning  the  practice  can  be  adduced  from  the 
New  Testament.” — A]tostolic  Era,  pp.  .375-376.  He  indeed  refers  to  the  instances 
of  household  baptism  as  furnishing  to  some  a  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of 
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Whatever  other  questions,  therefore,  may  come  up  for  read¬ 
justment,  infant  baptism,  both  as  to  authority  and  significance, 
will  be,  we  are  persuaded,  one  of  the  first — perhaps  the  first. 
It  is,  among  evangelical  Christians,  the  vital  question  of  the 
day.  Baptists  protest  against  it,  and  demand  of  those  who 
retain  it  a  scriptural  reason.  Ritualists  press  their  theory 
of  baptismal  regeneration ;  while  among  evangelical  Paedo- 
baptists  their  belief  in  a  regenerated  church-membership,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration,  on 
the  other,  leave  them  in  the  singular  position  of  defenders 
of  a  practice  the  significancy  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
define,  either  as  regards  its  immediate  effects  on  the  subject, 
or  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  visible 
church. 

The  final  adjustment  of  this  question  will  involve  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  most  of  the  other  questions  on  which  evangelical 
Christians  are  now  divided  ;  for  they  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with,  and  essentially  dependent  upon  it.  Its  retention 
must  materially  modify  tlie  conception  those  who  practise  it 
form  of  the  ordinances ;  and,  as  the  relation  between  ordi¬ 
nances  and  doctrine  is  most  intimate,  —  as  they  mutually 
modify  our  conception  of  each,  —  so  it  must  affect  doctrinal 
views  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  visible  church. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  any  theory  of  the  church-membership 
of  baptized  children,  the  vital  subject  of  personal  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  it. 
This  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  a  most  prominent,  most  essen¬ 
tial  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God  :  “  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  “  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.  Old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.”  “  For  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircum- 

the  Apostolic  origin  of  infant  baptism  ;  but  in  the  foot-note  in  his  work  at  this 
point  the  reader  will  find  that  he  gives  reasons  for  regarding  such  “  presumptive 
evidence  ”  as  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Other  quotations  which  wo  make 
farther  on  show  conclusively  that  Dr.  Pressense’s  conception  of  the  visible 
church  is  that  of  the  Baptists. 
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cision,  but  a  new  creature.”  ^  The  Roman  Catholic  teaches 
that  regeneration  is  imparted  to  the  child  by  baptism; 
affirming  “  that  the  law  of  baptism,  as  established  by  our 
Lord,  extends  to  all,  insomuch  that,  unless  they  are  re¬ 
generated  by  the  grace  of  baptism,  be  their  parents  Christians 
or  infidels,  they  are  born  to  eternal  misery  and  everlasting 
destruction.”  2  The  theory  of  the  Ritualist  is  the  same, 
except  that  we  do  not  understand  him  to  assert  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  “  the  eternal  misery  and  everlasting  destruction” 
of  those  infants  dying  without  the  saving  grace  supposed  to 
accompany  the  administration  of  baptism.  But  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Paedobaptist  does  not  believe,  with  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  that  all  unbaptized  infants  are  lost,  nor  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Ritualist,  that  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  to  the  forehead  of  the  unconscious  infant,  has  the 
magical  power  to  make  it  a  “  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
On  tlie  contrary,  he  believes  in  the  salvation  of  all  dying  in 
infancy,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized,  whether  born  of 
infidel,  heathen,  or  Christian  parents  ;  and,  whatever  notion 
he  may  have  concerning  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  or  of 
the  relation  to  the  church  and  consequent  privileges  to 
which  it  entitles  the  baptized  child,  he  does  not  accept  the 
dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration.  This  he  discards,  holding 
that  baptism  “is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,”  and,  therefore,  that  we  are  “  born,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.” 
On  tlie  subject  of  regeneration,  the  evangelical  Paedobaptist 
holds  the  same  views  held  by  Baptists,  though  he  can  never 
be  their  consistent  advocate  as  the  Baptist  can ;  for,  while 
he  continues  to  regard  unconscious  infants  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  ordinances,  and  while  he  believes  they  can  be  bap¬ 
tized  on  the  faith  of  proxies,  be  they  parents  or  sponsors, 
he  must  encounter  insurmountable  difficulties  in  reconciling 
his  practice  of  infant  baptism  with  his  doctrine  of  a  regene¬ 
rated  church-membership.  And  if  he  insist,  that  in  virtue 

1  John  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Gal.  vi.  15. 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Balt,  ed.),  123. 
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of  their  baptism  children  are  members  of  the  visible  church, 
the  difficulties  increase  in  number,  and  grow  yet  more  in¬ 
surmountable  in  character. 

Mr.  Grout  and  Dr.  Nadal,  having  stated  their  views,  and 
given  their  “  strong  reasons  ”  for  believing  baptized  children 
to  be  members  of  the  church,  come  at  length  to  this  vital 
question  of  a  regenerated  church -membership,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  with 
their  theory.  Though  it  is  not  our  object,  in  this  Article, 
to  criticise  these  writers,  but  only  to  use  their  position  and 
arguments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  infant  baptism 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerated  church-membership  are 
utterly  irreconcilable,  yet  we  must  at  this  point  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their  topic  when  they  come  to 
discuss  it  in  relation  to  regeneration.  Mr.  Grout  will  not 
surrender  one  iota  of  his  faith  in  the  indispensableness  of 
regeneration  to  the  full  privileges  of  church-membership. 
He  claims  that  baptized  children  are  members,  (“  bona  Jide^ 
most  real,  of  blessed  import  ”);  but  he  insists  that  they  shall 
be  denied  certain  privileges,  which,  if  they  are  members, 
bonafide^  most  real,”  and  not  “  imaginary,  absurd,  or  worth¬ 
less,”)  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy.  He  denies  them 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table  until  “  they  give 
evidence  of  a  suitable  preparation.”  He  concedes  that  in 
the  past  there  were  “  men  so  lost  to  the  pro})rieties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  to  bring  even  infants  to  the  Lord’s  supper.”  This, 
however,  he  thinks  is  “  hardly  likely  to  obtain  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  church  of  the  present  day.”  But  if  baptized  children 
are  members  of  the  visible  church,  why  not  allow  them  to 
partake  of  the  loaf  and  the  cup  ?  Why  allow  them  the 
benefits  of  one  ordinance,  and  not  of  the  other  ?  He  denies 
them  “  the  same  voice  which  members  of  adult  years  in  full 
communion  may  have  in  managing  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church.  Affairs  of  this  kind  are  too  precious  and  sacred 
to  be  intrusted  to  juvenile  years,  or  to  the  direction  of  those 
who  are  not  ready  for  an  avowal  of  personal  devotion  to  all 
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the  higher  ends  for  which  the  church  is  established.”  But 
if  by  baptism  they  are  constituted  hona  fide  members  of  the 
visible  clmrch,  why,  when  they  emerge  from  infancy  to 
childhood  and  youth,  must  they  be  debarred  from  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  ?  Not  only 
must  they  be  denied  participation  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church ;  “  but  until  they  take  upon  themselves  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  covenant  which  their  parents  made  with  God 
for  tliem,  by  a  regular  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
is  the  privilege  of  bringing  their  own  offspring  to  the  bap¬ 
tismal  font  ”  denied.  If  they  were  by  their  own  baptism 
made  bona  fide  members  in  infancy,  why  deny  this  same 
blessing  to  their  offspring ;  and  if  they  then  became  members 
in  any  intelligible  and  appreciable  sense,  why  demand  of 
them  a  “  regular  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  ?  ” 
Was  the  first  irregular?  With  the  question.  Are  they 
amenable  to  church  discipline  ?  Mr.  Grout,  evidently,  has 
serious  trouble ;  and  it  has,  he  states,  occasioned  “  some 
difficulty  and  diversity  of  opinion.”  If  they  are  members, 
they  are  subject  to  church  discipline.  If  they  do  wTong, 
they  should  be  rebuked  by  the  church ;  if  they  repent,  for¬ 
given  ;  and  if  incorrigible,  expelled.  Mr.  Grout  is  evidently 
much  confused  with  this  branch  of  his  subject,  and  deals 
largely  in  the  opinions  of  others.  The  only  important,  definite 
statement  of  his  own  is,  that  “suspension  or  excommunica¬ 
tion  ”  is  not  possible,  because  “  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
such  an  advanced  standing,  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
obligations  of  the  covenant  made  with  God  by  their  parents 
for  them,  as  to  make  this  method  of  procedure  possible,  even 
if  it  were  proper.”  The  only  discipline  he  conceives  possible, 
or  proper,  is  “  careful  and  prayerful  instruction,  advice, 
remonstrance,  a  kind  parental  teaching  and  training  ‘  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.’  ”  But  is  that  worthy  of 
being  called  church-membership  in  which  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  relation  is  denied  ?  As  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Grout  in 
wdiat  he  denies  the  baptized  child  nullifies  all  he  claims  it  en¬ 
titled  to  in  virtue  of  its  baptism.  But  the  cause  of  his  evident 
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self-contradiction  and  embarrassment  is  obvious.  The  phrases 
“  give  evidence  of  suitable  preparation,”  “  an  avowal  of  per¬ 
sonal  devotion,”  “  a  regular  profession  of  personal  faith  in 
Christ,”  reveal  the  secret.  They  point  unmistakably  to  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  They  imply,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Mr.  Grout  believes  most  ardently  in  a  regenerated  church- 
membership  ;  and  as  he  denies  baptismal  regeneration,  he  is 
forced  to  deny  to  those  children  whom  he  thinks  to  be  members 
of  the  church  every  privilege  to  which  church-membership 
entitles  us. 

Dr.  Nadal  disposes  of  this  subject  of  a  regenerated  church- 
membership  after  an  entirely  ditferent  manner.  With  the 
merciless  blade  of  his  “  Logic  of  Infant  Church-membership,” 
at  a  single  blow,  he  cuts  the  Gordian  knot.  He  denies  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration,”  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  asserts 
“  that  regeneration  is  not  a  condition  of  admission  into  the 
church  of  Christ.”  He  holds,  therefore,  tlie  Ritualist  and 
the  Baptist  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  error,  and  hence,  by 
implication,  also,  those  Paedobaptists  —  like  Mr.  Grout,  for 
instance  —  who  deny  the  baptized  child  those  privileges,  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  the  spiritually  minded.  “  The  back- 
lying  error  is  the  same  in  both,  namely,  the  assumption  that 
only  regenerate  persons  can  be  admitted  into  the  church. 
The  Baptist  holds  the  same  error.  He  too  believes  that  only 
regenerate  persons  can  unite  with  the  church ;  and,  as  he 
knows  of  no  method  of  regenerating  infants,  he  makes  short 

work  of  it,  and  excludes  them  from  church-membership . 

The  Baptist  has  no  right  to  exclude  the  infant  on  the  ground 
that  it  cannot  in  its  unconscious  state  be  regenerated  ;  and 
the  high  churchman  and  those  who  hold  congenital  regenera¬ 
tion  have  no  need  to  resort  to  ecclesiastical  magic,  or  to 
doubtful  theories,  in  order  to  have  the  infant  regenerated. 
Both  the  infant  and  its  parents  may  come  in  without  re¬ 
generation.  One  chief  reason  for  all  the  difficulty  on  this 
question  (the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church)  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  churches,  coming  to  hold  that  adults 
must  be  regenerated  before  entering  the  church,  and  wishing 
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to  have  consistency,  required  the  same  thing  of  infants.  All 
must  come  in  on  the  same  terms,  or  substantially  in  the 
same  moral  and  spiritual  state.  The  prime  error  was  in 
making  regeneration  essential  to  adult  church-membership. 
That  once  required,  then  came  the  puzzle  of  the  regeneration 
of  children.”  Dr.  Nadal  has,  in  this  passage,  fairly  stated 
the  difficulty,  and  explained  its  cause.  If  regeneration  be 
made  essential  to  adult  baptism  and  church-membership,  the 
relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church,  and  the  effect 
and  privileges  of  their  baptism,  become  indeed  most  puzzling 
questions.  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  infant  baptism 
with  a  regenerated  church-membership ;  and  by  denying  that 
regeneration  is  a  term  of  admission  into  the  visible  church  — 
holding  this  view  to  be  erroneous  —  he  endeavors  to  avoid 
Scylla  on  the  one  side,  and  Charybdis  on  the  other,  by  de¬ 
nying  the  ritualistic  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  a  regenerated 
church-membership  in  the  other.  Thus  his  logic  cleaves  the 
way  for  a  clear  passage.  He  demolishes,  at  one  blow,  that 
before  which  Mr.  Grout  bows  in  reverence.  Mr.  Grout  re¬ 
quires  “  a  regular  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  ”  as 
a  condition  of  admission  into  full  participation  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  church-membership.  Dr.  Nadal,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
sists  that  all  that  can  be  required  of  an  adult,  in  order  to  his 
admission  into  the  church,  is,  that  he  be  an  honest  seeker  — 
in  the  language  of  the  (M.  E.)  church,  that  ‘  he  desire  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from  his  sins.’  The  ground 
on  which  Dr.  Nadal  argues  that  both  infants  and  adults  who 
are  seeking  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  “  is  their  com¬ 
mon  receptivity.  Both  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
receive  the  lessons  and  the  life  of  Christianity.  The  ‘  seeker  ’ 
of  religion,  laboring  to  renounce  sin,  and  waiting  for  the 
inward,  liberating  word,  has  reduced  sinful  resistance  to  the 
minimum.  He  is  eagerly,  consciously,  prayerfully  receptive. 
And  the  infant,  though  all  unconscious,  is  thoroughly  and  only 
receptive.  The  two  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  receptivity, 
but  not  as  to  its  substance.  Both  are  as  thoroughly  receptive 
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as  is  possible  in  their  respective  states.”  How  very  differently 
these  two  writers  dispose  of  the  subject  of  a  regenerated  church- 
membership,  when,  in  the  progress  of  their  discussion,  they 
reach  it.  We  leave  our  Paedobaptist  brethren  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  disposition  of  it  —  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  one 
or  the  other,  or  against  both.  Their  conclusion  respecting  it 
is  no  business  of  ours.  It  is  a  domestic  affair,  threatenins:. 
as  we  think,  the  harmony  of  the  family ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  intermeddle  with  it,  further  than 
we  have  done  in  the  progress  of  this  Article,  to  show  their 
position  and  arguments  as  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  in  attempting  to  harmonize  infant  baptism 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerated  church-membership. 

Others  have  thought  deeply  on  this  question,  and  have 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  presented  in  attempting  Jo 
reconcile  it.  We  will  here  refer  to  but  one  —  the  late  Rev. 
William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh  —  a  man  whose 
high  standing  in  his  own  church,  profound  learning  in 
historical  theology,  deep  piety,  reverential  spirit  toward  the 
word  of  God,  and  exemplary  candor  in  all  his  statements  and 
arguments,  give  importance  to  all  his  utterances,  and  entitle 
them  to  the  respectful  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  We 
refer  to  him  to  show  that  he  felt,  and  conceded,  the  difficulty, 
though  he  continued  to  defend  the  baptism  of  children.  Of 
adult  baptism,  he  says:  “  In  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adults, 
we  can  speak  clearly  and  decidedly  as  to  the  general  objects 
and  ordinary  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  ordinance.”^ 
Further  on,  he  adds :  “  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tenor  of  scriptural  language  concerning  baptism  has 
respect,  primarily  and  principally,  to  persons  in  this  condition, 
—  that  is,  to  adults,  —  and  that  thus  a  profession  of  faith  is 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  scripture  notices  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  baptism,  so  that,  as  has  been  explained,  we 
are  to  regard  baptism  upon  a  full  profession  of  faith  as 
exhibiting  the  proper  type  and  full  development  of  the  ordi- 

^  Historical  Theology,  p.  158. 
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nance.”  ^  He  then  finds  the  true  signification  of  baptism,  not 
in  its  administration  to  the  unconscious  infant,  but  to  the 
conscious,  regenerated  adult,  who  submits  to  it  intelligently, 
and  to  whom  it  symbolizes  a  new  “  life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God.”  Hence  it  is  no  cause  of  surprise,  having  made 
these  concessions,  that  he  says,  speaking  of  the  objections  of 
Baptists  to  infant  baptism  :  “  It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied 
that  they  have  much  that  is  plausible  to  allege  in  opposition  to 
infant  baptism.”^  The  difficulty  Dr.  Cunningham  encounters, 
concedes,  and  attempts  to  remove,  is  that  of  reconciling  what 
the  New  Testament  teaches  respecting  the  baptism  of  pro¬ 
fessed  believers,  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
unconscious  infants.  The  subjects  are  very  different.  The 
former  submits  to  it  intelligently  and  freely;  the  other  is 
brought  to  it,  and  is  unconscious  of  its  significance.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  associate  precisely  the 
same  idea  with  the  ordinance  when  we  see  it  administered 
to  infants  as  we  can  when  we  see  adults  submitting  to  it.  It  is 
at  this  point  he  grapples,  and  labors  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
and  explain  the  difference  in  the  significance  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  as  administered  to  these  two  essentially  distinct  classes 
of  subjects.  Of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  conceded  contradiction  we  are  not  called  on  here  to 
speak  ;  but  the  remarks  he  makes  concerning  infant  baptism 
are  pertinent  to  our  topic,  and  therefore  we  quote  them. 
He  says :  “  As  there  are,  undoubtedly,  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  applying  fully  to  the  baptism  of  infants  the 
definition  usually  given  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  general 
accounts  commonly  set  forth  of  the  objects  and  ends  of 
baptism,  we  are  very  apt  to  be  led  to  form,  insensibly,  very 
erroneous  and  defective  views  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
baptism  as  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  in  his  church, 
or,  rather,  to  rest  contented  with  scarcely  any  distinct  or 
definite  conception  on  the  subject.”  ®  The  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things  he  thus  describes :  “  The  discomfort  of 
tliis  state  of  uncertainty,  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  any 

^  Historical  Theology,  p.  151.  2  Ibid.  p.  146.  *  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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definite  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  has  often  led  men  to 
adopt  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  extremes,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  greater  simplicity  and  definiteness,  that  is, 
either  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism  altogether,  or 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  justification  and  re¬ 
generation,  and  to  represent  all  baptized  infants,  or  at  least 
all  the  baptized  infants  of  believing  parents,  as  receiving 
these  great  blessings  in  and  with  the  external  ordinances,  or 
as  certainly  and  infallibly  to  receive  them  at  some  future 
time.”  ^  That  is,  some  have  been  led  by  the  inconsistent 
position  of  those  who  baptize  infants,  but  deny  them  the 
privileges  of  church-membership —  for  Dr.  Cunningham  and 
his  Presbyterian  brethren,  as  well  as  others,  deny  this  —  to 
find  a  consistent  support  for  infant  baptism  by  accepting  the 
theory  of  baptismal  regeneration,  i.e.  becoming  Ritualists ; 
or  else  have  accepted  the  only  other  consistent  alternative  — 
becoming  Baptists,  and  thus  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  con¬ 
verted  church-membership.  And  these  are  the  only  two 
possible  solutions  of  the  question.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the 
“  haziness  of  vision  ”  of  which  Mr.  Grout  complains  con¬ 
tinues,  and  as  long  as  men  “  form  insensibly  very  erroneous 
and  defective  views  of  the  objects  and  ends  of  baptism”  as 
administered  to  infants,  we  must  expect  this.  If  they  cling 
to  infant  baptism,  and  yet  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
they  must  become  Ritualists  ;  if  they  give  up  infant  baptism, 
they  must,  in  theory  at  least,  become  Baptists.  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  has  recently  said  of  this  tendency  toward  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  in  Scotland :  “  There  is  yet  detectable 
among  our  Presbyterian  population  an  impure  leaven  of  the 
superstition  of  water-baptism  sanctification,”  ^  which,  just 
before,  he  humorously  defines  as  “  spiritual  hydro-dynamics^ 
or,  still  more  specifically,  spiritual  hydraulics  —  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  popish  science  of  salvation.”  Thus,  it  matters 
not  what  efficacy  is  attributed  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  what 
privileges  are  regarded  as  insured  to  them  by  means  of  it, 

1  Historical  Theology,  p.  151. 

2  Dr.  Anderson  on  Regeneration,  p.  25.  C!ompare  p.  116. 
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or  what  relation  they  are  regarded  as  holding  to  the  visible 
church  in  virtue  of  it,  the  question  of  a  regenerated  church- 
membership  comes  up,  and  must  be  disposed  of;  and  the 
various  efforts  made  to  liarmonize  the  two  give  evidence  of 
their  essential  antagonism,  and  hence  demonstrate  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  impossible.  Dr.  Nadal’s  is  the  only 
possible  one ;  but  that  is  not  a  solution,  for  it  denies  that 
regeneration  is  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  visible 
church. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  regenerated  church-membership  and  the  retention  of  infant 
baptism  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  church-membership  of  bap¬ 
tized  children  —  is  impossible,  because  the  two  things  are 
essentially  antagonistic  ;  and  therefore  these  and  all  other 
efforts  to  harmonize  them,  and  that  “haziness  of  vision”  and 
“indistinctness  of  conception”  of  which  we  have  just  noticed 
complaint,  are  simply  the  indisputable  evidences  of  their 
diametrical  opposition  to  each  other.  If  what  the  New 
Testament  plainly  teaches  concerning  the  significance  of 
baptism  is  always  to  be  learned  from  those  instances  of,  and 
references  to,  adult  baptism  it  contains  —  from  which  source 
Dr.  Cunningham,  as  we  have  just  seen,  says  it  must,  —  then 
infant  baptism  must  be  explained  in  some  way  harmonizing 
with  that  fact.  But  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
so  explaining  it,  except  the  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
Mr.  Grout  writes  his  Article  to  prove  that  infants  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  but  denies  the  theory  of  the  Ritualist, 
that  they  are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hence, 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  a  regenerated 
church-membership,  he  denies  to  them  every  privilege  to 
which  as  members  one  would  suppose  them  entitled.  All 
he  claims  for  them  in  the  former  portion  of  his  essay,  he 
denies  to  them  in  the  latter.  Evidently,  the  cause  of  his 
self-contradiction  is  that  in  heart  he  is  loyal  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine  of  personal  moral  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  participation  in  spiritual 
privileges,  but  yet  clings  to  infant  baptism.  He  cannot,  and 
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he  does  not,  make  the  two  things  liarmonize.  The  same  is 
tme  of  Dr.  Nadal.  He,  too,  repudiates  everything  savoring 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  Unlike  Mr.  Grout,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  reconcile  infant  baptism  and  a  regenerate  mem¬ 
bership.  He  meets  the  case,  and  undoubtedly  presents  a 
theory  logically  consistent,  by  denying  tliat  regeneration  is 
a  condition  of  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  thus 
relieves  the  question  of  all  difficulty ;  for  he  holds  that  all 
the  difficulty,  haziness,  and  obscurity  that  has  enveloped  this 
question,  or  may  now  shroud  it,  arises  from  the  fundamental 
misconception  “  that  adults  must  be  regenerated  before 
entering  the  visible  church.”  If  this  conflict  of  conclusions, 
among  those  who  concede  the  existence  of  difficulties  and 
attempt  to  remove  them  and  present  a  consistent  theory,  be 
not  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  essential  antagonism 
between  the  two  things  themselves,  we  confess  our  judgment 
at  fault.  And  if  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism  find  them¬ 
selves  thus  embarrassed  respecting  its  meaning  and  design, 
and  are  forced  to  dispose,  by  metliods  so  essentially  different, 
of  personal  regeneration  as  necessary  to  participation  in  some 
of  the  privileges  of  church  association,  as  we  have  just  seen 
Mr.  Grout  and  Dr.  Nadal  do,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
so  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Cunningham  should  have  made  such 
strong  concessions  to  the  plausibility  —  if  we  may  not  use  a 
stronger  term  —  of  the  position  of  Baptists;  for  they,  to  say 
the  least,  have  the  appearance  of  consistency  in  their  view 
of  the  j)roper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  certainly  are  troubled 
by  no  such  doubts  and  self-conscious  contradictions  between 
their  theory  and  practice  as  their  Paedobaptist  brethren. 
We  say  “  self-conscious  contradictions  ”  ;  for,  as  these  two 
Articles  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Cunningham  and  of  others 
we  might  quote  show,  they  feel  that  between  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  and  the  advocacy  of  a  regenerated  church- 
membership  there  is  a  strong  appearance,  at  least,  of  incon¬ 
sistency,  which  is  ever  calling  for  explanation.  The  truth, 
as- it  seems  to  a  Baptist  in  contemplating  this  dilemma  in 
which  his  Paedobaptist  brethren  concede  themselves  to  be,  is 
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this :  They  hold  and  preach  and  demand  regeneration  as 
indispensable  to  participation  in  spiritual  privileges ;  and 
hence,  whenever  they  defend  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
or  attempt  the  explanation  of  infant  baptism,  as  Dr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  does,  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  that  con¬ 
ception  of  baptism  we  form  on  seeing  it  administered  to 
adults,  orread  in  the  New  Testament  of  its  being  administered 
to  that  class,  they  take  Baptist  ground,  and  make  infant 
baptism  a  practical  nullity ;  their  statement  of  its  utility  and 
design  being  shrouded  in  a  mystical  indefiniteness.  And 
when  they  attempt  the  defence  of  infant  baptism,  they 
(though  protesting  against  it,  and  endeavoring  to  steer  clear 
of  it)  are  constantly  verging  toward  the  theory  of  baptismal 
regeneration  —  excepting,  of  course,  any  who  may  accept  of 
Dr.  Nadal’s  conclusion,  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
making  regeneration  essential  to  adult  participation  in  the 
ordinances  and  in  the  spiritual  privileges  of  church-member¬ 
ship.  Thus  are  tiiey  forced  to  oscillate  perpetually  between 
the  Baptist  and  the  ritualistic  theories,  because  they  hold 
both  substantially.  Infant  baptism  can  have  no  consistent 
defence  not  ritualistic,  if  it  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  regenerated  church-membership;  and  no  de¬ 
velopment  or  defence  of  what  they  hold  respecting  a  con¬ 
verted  church-membership  is  possible  that  does  not  favor, 
and  by  the  concessions  it  necessitates  prove,  the  correctness 
of  the  position  of  Baptists.  And,  as  these  two  principles 
exist  among  evangelical  Paedobaptists,  so,  we  believe,  the 
more  earnestly  men  among  them,  —  like  Mr.  Grout,  for 
instance, — pressed  by  the  unsatisfactory  and  indefinite  status 
of  baptized  children,  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question, 
that  they  may  set  their  “  feet  on  solid  ground,”  the  clearer 
will  the  baptistic  and  the  ritualistic  principles  be  brought 
out ;  and  then  they  who  have  been  “  born  of  the  Spirit”  will 
(theoretically,  at  least)  subscribe  to  the  Baptist  position,  and 
they  who  have  the  “  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  ” 
will  revert  to  the  ritualistic.  The  two  principles  are  oppo- 
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sites.  “  The  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  he  heir  with 
the  son  of  the  free  woman.” 

As  we  have  intimated,  it  is  our  evangelical  Paedobaptist 
brethren  who  encounter  those  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
frame  a  consistent  defence  of  infant  baptism.  The  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Ritualist  have  no  difficulty ;  for  they  find 
in  the  regenerating  power  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  a 
solution  which,  granting  their  theory  of  the  visible  church, 
is  satisfactory.  The  evangelical  Paedobaptist,  however,  has 
no  such  theory  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  his  evangelical 
principles  lay  their  interdict  upon  his  adopting  it.  His 
trouble  comes  up  afresh  every  time  he  defends  his  doctrine 
of  a  regenerated  church-membership.  And  the  more  zealous 
he  becomes  in  the  advocacy  of  this,  the  greater  become  the 
contradictions  between  his  belief  in  it  and  his  practice  of 
baptizing  unconscious  infants.  To  us,  therefore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  seem  clear  respecting  any  method  by  which 
the  evangelical  Paedobaptist  may  attempt  the  reconciliation 
of  these  two  things. 

(a)  He  must  reject  the  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
This,  it  is  evident,  he  cannot  accept.  It  belongs  to  the 
Ritualist.  The  evangelical  Paedobaptist  is  an  enemy  of 
ritualism.  We  have  an  instance  of  this,  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  high-church  and  the  low- 
church  Episcopalians.  That  controversy  turns  on  this  very 
point :  “  Does  the  administration  of  baptism  effect  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  infant,  or  not?”  We  know  there  are  other 
points  of  dissent  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Prayer-book ; 
but  this  is  the  pivotal  one.  The  low  churchman  is  evan¬ 
gelical.  Though  baptizing  infants,  he  nevertheless  denies 
that  they  are  thereby  and  therein  “  born  again,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  insists  that  men  must  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  they  cannot  enter  into  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Like 
the  low  churchman,  all  evangelical  Paedobaptists  must  deny 
baptismal  regeneration.  In  defining  the  status  of  baptized 
children,  therefore,  it  is  evident  the  evangelical  Paedobaptist 
must  leave  this  theory  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
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(U)  He  must  reject  the  theory  that  infants  are  to  he  baptized 
because  under  the  atonement  they  are  bom  regenerate.  Dr. 
Nadal  refers  to  this  theory,  and  repudiates  it,  as  boing  “  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Orthodox 
church  in  all  ages.”  We  have  heard  this  view  advocated  in 
conversation,  and  have  noticed  language  employed  in  de¬ 
fending  and  explaining  infant  baptism  which,  while  not 
asserting  this  theory,  and  perhaps  not  intended  to  imply  it 
even,  yet  to  us  seemed  to  have  been  called  forth  by  some 
such  conception  of  the  reason  for  regarding  unconscious 
infants  as  subjects  of  the  ordinance.  Dr.  Nadal,  however, 
refers  to  two  productions  in  which  it  is  formally  propounded. 
He  says :  “  This  is  the  view  taken  in  a  little  book  written 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mercein,  and  printed  after  his  death,  and 
(  recently  more  elaborately  defended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hibbard.” 
We  were  not  aware  that  any  one  had  proposed  formally,  or 
defended  elaborately,  this  theory  of  infant  baptism ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Nadal,  it  has  been  so  defended.  The  fact 
supplies  additional  evidence  of  the  perplexing  dilemma  in 
which  evangelical  Paedobaptists  are  placed  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  infant  baptism  and  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerated 
church-membership.  But  this  theory  must  be  rejected.  It 
is  advanced,  “  certainly,  in  the  very  teeth  ”  of  the  sentiments 
held  by  evangelical  Christians  —  be  they  Arminians  or  Cal¬ 
vinists.  We  have  noticed  it  only  because  it  has  its  advo¬ 
cates.  We  say  it  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be,  accepted  by 
any  considerable  number ;  and  we  confess  our  surprise  on 
learning  that  Rev.  Dr.  Hibbard  is  one  of  its  champions. 

(c)  He  must  reject  the  theory  of  Dr.  Nadal  that  “  regene¬ 
ration  is  not  a  condition  of  admission  into  the  church  of 
Christl^  To  the  mind  of  the  believer  in  a  regenerated 
church-membership,  this  theory  refutes  itself;  for  it  more 
than  puts  in  jeopardy,  it  annuls,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
visible  church,  that  we  “  must  be  born  again.”  And,  what¬ 
ever  may  at  first  be  required  of  a  man  in  order  that  he  may 
be  admitted  as  a  “  seeker,”  or  be  judged  to  have  ‘‘  reduced 
his  sinful  resistance  to  the  minimum,”  so  as  to  possess  the 
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proper  “  receptivity,”  it  must,  if  adopted,  eventually  open 
wide  the  door,  and  admit  “the  uncircumcised  and  the 
unclean  ” ;  because  there  is  no  man  who,  if  he  be  allowed 
and  invited  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  visible  church,  will  not 
confess  himself  a  seeker,  though  he  may  not  part  with  his 
sins.  Hence,  whatever  care  may  be  taken  at  first,  every 
barrier  between  the  church  and  the  world  will  be  broken 
down,  and  we  shall  have  the  church  filled  with  what  Dr. 
Alexander  has  termed  “  baptized  infidelity  ”  ;  ^  we  shall  see 
its  members  drawing  near  with  their  lips,  while  their  hearts 
are  far  from  God  —  saying,  indeed,  “  Lord,  Lord,”  but  not 
doing  his  will.  In  defending  his  theory,  however.  Dr.  Nadal 
says :  “  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  drawn  to  these 
conclusions  by  my  relations  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church ;  and  yet,  the  conclusions  being  reached,  I  see  that 
they  are  only  a  theory  upon  which  Methodism  has  practised 

from  the  beginning . The  theory  we  have  propounded  is, 

therefore,  the  theory  of  Methodism.”  Doubtless  Dr.  Nadal 
is  correct  in  this  assertion  ;  for,  as  he  adds,  “  Methodism  for 
the  last  hundred  years  has  been  announcing  to  the  world : 

*  The  only  condition  required  of  those  who  join  us  is  a  desire 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their 
sins.’  ”  He  charges  the  “  General  Conference  before  the 
last  ”  with  having  “  attempted  an  innovation  upon  this 
original  practice  of  the  church,”  because  “  it  puts  the  question 
to  the  candidate  for  admission  into  full  membership,  ‘  Have 
you  saving  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?’  as  though  it 
meant  to  make  an  affirmative  answer  a  condition  of  recep¬ 
tion.”  We  are  glad  the  General  Conference  did  this,  and 
we  hope  it  will  in  the  future  go  still  further.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  is  a  powerful  and  aggressive  body ;  and 
when  a  professor  in  one  of  her  theological  schools  takes  the 
position  Dr.  Nadal  does,  and  when  he  finds  a  place  for  his 
Article  —  though  accompanied  by  editorial  protest — in  their 
Quarterly  Review,  we  feel  some  alarm  lest  they  should 
become  less  zealous  for  the  regeneration  of  men  and  the 
^  Sacramental  Discourses,  p.  150. 
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cultivation  of  personal  spirituality  of  character,  and  more 
formal,  churchly,  and  ritualistic.  But  we  are  sincerely  glad 
that  the  evangelical  sentiment  of  the  body  in  favor  of  a  re¬ 
generated  church-membership  expressed  itself  in  that  action 
of  the  General  Conference  which  Dr.  Nadal  terms  an  “  inno¬ 
vation  ”  on  long  established  usage  and  law  among  them.  It 
is  proof  of  what  we  have  asserted,  that  Dr.  Nadal’s  theory 
must  be  rejected  in  explaining  and  defending  infant  baptism. 
And  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whose  former  theory 
and  practice,  as  Dr.  Nadal  claims,  accorded  with  his  view, 
be,  according  to  his  concession,  drifting  away  from  it,  much 
more  is  it  improbable,  nay,  impossible,  that  other  evan¬ 
gelical  Paedobaptist  bodies  should  ever  accept  of  his  theory. 
They  must  repudiate  it.  They  do  so. 

(d)  Whatever  relation  he  may  regard  infants  as  holding 
to  the  visible  church  because  baptized^  he  must  protest  against 
their  reception  into  membership  until  they  become  subjects  of 
saving  grace.  Even  Mr.  Grout  substantially  concedes  this. 
He  says:  “We  may  speak  of  the  church-membership  of 
baptized  children  as  incipient,  inchoate,  prospective,  or  po¬ 
tential,  if  we  will  —  having  reference  to  that  perfected  con¬ 
nection  or  completeness  of  standing  and  fulness  of  communion 
which  come  from  a  public  profession  of  their  own  personal 
faith  in  Christy  and  a  consequent  voluntary  assiunption  of 
all  the  obligations  of  the  covenant  under  which  they  were 
placed  by  their  parents.”  The  sentence  we  have  italicised 
bears  strongly  on  the  point  now  before  us.  Mr.  Grout, 
though  writing  his  Article  to  prove  them  members  of  the 
church,  thus  enters  his  protest  against  their  being  admitted 
to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  membership  until  “  subjects  of 
saving  grace.”  They  must  be  “  advanced  from  this  real, 
though  primary  and  incipient,  membership  to  that  which  is 
full  and  complete.”  So  President  Edwards  says,  that,  though 
baptized  infants  are  “  in  some  sort  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  yet  none  suppose  them  to  be  members  in  such 
standing  as  to  be  the  proper  immediate  subjects  of  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  ordinances  and  privileges.  But  some  further  quali- 
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fications  are  requisite  in  order  to  this,  to  be  obtained  either 
in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  education,  or  by  divine  grace.”  i 
Hence  he  held  it  as  “  both  evident  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
also  granted  on  all  hands,  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  members  of  the  visible  church  but  visible  saints  and  pro¬ 
fessing  saints,  or  visible  and  professing  Christians.”  ^  Again, 
he  says :  “  When  those  persons  who  were  baptized  in  infancy 
do'properly  own  their  baptismal  covenant,  the  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  they  now,  being  become  capable  of  acting  for  them^ 
selves,  do  professedly  and  explicitly  make  their  parents’  act 
in  giving  them  up  to  God  their  own,  by  giving  themselves  up 

to  God . A  child  of  Christian  parents  never  does  that 

for  himself  whicli  his  parents  did  for  him  in  infancy,  until 
he  gives  himself  wholly  to  Ood.  But  surely  he  does  not  do 
it  who  not  only  keeps  back  a  part,  but  the  cliief  part  —  his 
heart  and  soul.”  ^  In  fact,  it  was  in  defence  of  what  we  have 
asserted  that  President  Edwards  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise, 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  on ‘‘Qualifications  for  Full  Com¬ 
munion.”  And  it  was  the  prevalence  of  a  practice  similar 
to  the  theory  of  infant  church-membership  advocated  by  Dr. 
Nadal,  in  some  of  its  aspects  at  least,  that  called  it  forth.  He, 
indeed,  admitted  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  and  regarded 
infants  as  in  “  some  sort  members  of  the  Christian  church  ”  ; 
but  in  this  treatise  he  takes  Baptist  ground ;  and  since  he 
wrote  it  a  slow,  but  gradual  and  now  greatly  prevailing, 
change  of  opinion  and  practice  has  taken  place ;  so  that  few 
are  found  among  evangelical  Paedobaptists  to  defend  the 
views  and  practice  against  which  Edwards  so  nobly  and 
triumphantly  contended.  Here,  then,  we  say,  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Paedobaptist  must  remain.  He  must  defend  this 
position.  If  he  yields  here,  he  proves  traitor  to  the  essential 
thing  in  his  creed  and  practice  as  an  evangelical  Christian. 
He  may  retain  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  and  regard 
tliem,  with  Edwards,  as  in  “  some  sort  members,”  or,  with 
Grout,  as  holding  an  “  incipient  membership,”  but  consent 


1  Terms  of  Communion,  Works  (Leavitt  and  Allen’s  ed.,  N.Y.),  Vol.  i.  p.  89. 
^  Ibid.  p.  94.  <  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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to  their  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  membership  until 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ,  —  never ! 

(e)  He  cannot  affirm  that  those  children  dying  without  the 
supposed  benefits  of  baptism  are  therefore  lost.  Tliis  none 
will  defend.  All  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Infant  damnation  now  has  certainly  no  advocates  among 
evangelical  Protestants ;  and  we  doubt  whetlier  it  ever  had, 
who  held  it  as  anything  more  than  a  speculation.  No  evan¬ 
gelical  Paedobaptist  minister,  as  he  looks  on  the  face  of  an 
infant  corpse  that  in  life  did  not  receive  baptism,  raises  a 
doubt  respecting  the  certainty  of  its  salvation.  He  doubts 
not  but  that  it  is  in  the  arms  of  him  who  said  :  “  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  cannot  say  that  he  believes 
the  child  baptized  is  more  certain  of  entering  heaven  than 
the  child  unbaptized ;  for  it  was  of  all  children  Jesus  said, 
“  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  theory  of  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  makes  infant  damnation  a  consequent; 
or,  if  its  advocates  say  this  is  an  unwarrantable  inference 
(which  we  do  not  concede),  yet,  granting  it,  they  do  say  that 
the  unbaptized  child  is  left  to  “  the  uncoveiianted  mercies 
of  God.’’  But  tlie  evangelical  Paedobaptist  will  admit  no 
such  thing.  We  think  we  state  his  feeling  in  this  matter 
correctly,  when  we  affirm  his  belief  in  the  salvation  of  all 
dying  in  infancy.  And  yet,  while  in  fairness  we  make  this 
statement,  the  question  still  recurs,  when  we  remember  the 
anxiety  of  many  parents  to  have  their  children  baptized,  the 
solicitude  of  many  ministers  lest  their  parishioners  should 
neglect  it,  and  the  regrets  expressed  in  case  the  infant  dies 
before  receiving  the  ordinances,  —  Is  there  notan  underlying 
persuasion  (it  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  edu¬ 
cation)  that  somehow  the  salvation  of  the  infant  is  rendered 
more  certain,  or  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  its  becoming 
a  true  child  of  God  when  it  reaches  the  years  of  self-conscious 
personal  responsibility  ?  The  latter  reason  is,  doubtless,  the 
principal  one.  But  its  futility  is  shown  by  asking  two 
questions :  Do  all,  do  a  majority,  of  these  baptized  children 
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become  Christians?  And  do  not  Baptists  dedicate  their 
children  just  as  truly  to  God  as  Paedobaptists,  do  they  not 
train  them  just  as  carefully  “  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,”  and  are  not  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  truly 
converted  to  Christ,  and  at  as  early  an  age  ?  The  answer  to 
the  first  question  must  be,  No ;  to  the  second.  Yes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  evangelical  Paedobaptist,  as  well  as  of  the 
Baptist,  is,  that  his  child  must  be  converted  before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  cliurcb  privileges.  Yet,  like  the  Baptist,  he 
believes  that  if  his  child  had  died  unbaptized  it  would  have 
been  saved.  What  was  the  utility  of  the  child’s  baptism  ? 
What  did  it  contribute  toward  his  salvation,  had  he  died  in 
infancy  ?  What  did  it  contribute  toward  his  regeneration 
and  consequent  participation  in  spiritual  privileges  when  he 
grew  up  ?  If  it  does  not  insure  salvation  in  case  children  die 
in  infancy,  and  if  it  does  not  render  their  regeneration  more 
probable  if  they  live  and  reach  the  years  of  understanding, 
what  conceivable  benefits  does  it  impart  ?  Into  what  relation 
to  “  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,”  does  it  introduce  the  child  ? 
or  how  does  it  determine  his  status  in  relation  to  the  visible 
church  on  earth?  We  do  not  know.  The  advocates  of 
infant  baptism  do  not  tell  us.  They  do  not  agree,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  essay ;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  then,  for  the  very  fact  of  this  conceded  perplexity  of 
Paedobaptists  in  determining  the  status  of  baptized  children 
—  whether  they  are  in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  —  Baptists 
are  justified  in  their  opposition  to  it ;  for,  as  Edwards  has 
said  of  it,  “  it  is  a  matter  liable  to  great  disputes  and  many 
controversies.’’^  We  wait,  therefore,  until  they  reach  some 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
shall  continue  to  believe,  with  Edwards,  that  “  the  revelation 
of  God’s  word  is  much  plainer  and  more  express  concerning 
adults  that  act  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  than 
concerning  infants.  The  scriptures  were  written  for  the 
sake  of  adult  persons,  or  those  that  are  capable  of  knowing 
1  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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what  is  written.  It  is  to  such  the  apostles  speak  in  their 
epistles,  and  to  such  only  does  God  speak  throughout  his 
word.  And  the  scriptures  especially  speak  for  the  sake  of 
those  and  about  those  to  whom  they  speak.”  ^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  “conclusion  of  the  whole  matter” 
at  issue  between  Baptists  and  evangelical  Paedobaptists.  It 
is  not  the  mode  of  baptism.  That  is  a  point  of  dUferonce ; 
but  it  is  subsidiary  and  secondary.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  practical  realization  of  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a 
visible  church  composed  of  regenerate  persons.  This  con¬ 
ception  evangelical  Paedobaptists  have,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent,  they  act  practically  upon  it ;  but  infant  baptism  is 
perpetually  coming  in  conflict  with  it.  The  irrepressible 
child,  who  has  been  baptized  in  infancy,  is  demanding  his 
place,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  define  the  place  he  is  to 
occupy.  He  is  entitled  to  certain  privileges  because  bap¬ 
tized  ;  but  he  knows  not  what  they  are.  Loyalty  to  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  denies  him  all  privileges  in  the 
visible  church,  and  granting  him  any  endangers  that  doc¬ 
trine.  Paedobaptists  are  confessedly  embarrassed,  and  must 
“  go  forward  or  backward.”  They  must  find  “  solid  ground  ” 
for  it,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  So  says  Mr.  Grout ;  so  say 
many  others  substantially.  Baptists  have  no  such  difficulty, 
and  the  reason  is  because  their  conception  of  the  Visible 
church  is  essentially  different.  It  is  not  composed  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  their  children,  but  of  believers  only.  In  the 
view  of  Baptists,  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  coming  of  Christ  himself,  and  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  last  elect  soul  shall  be  regenerated  and  saved, 
is  a  “  new  thing  in  the  earth.”  They  see  in  it  no  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  or  of  the  Judaic  ritualistic 
principles,  or  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  To  them  the 
present  is  an  elective  dispensation,  not  of  parents  and  their 
children,  or  of  entire  communities,  or  of  nations,  but  of 
individuals,  “  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.” 
Dr.  Pressense,  though  not  a  Baptist,  has  so  accurately  de- 

I  Works,  Vol.  i.  90. 
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fiued  the  Baptist  conception  of  the  church,  that  we  here 
quote  from  liim :  “  Placed  beyond  the  external  conditions 
of  Judaism,  the  church  is  primarily  a  moral  and  a  spiritual 
fact.  Born  of  a  miracle,  by  a  miracle  it  lives.  Founded 
upon  the  great  miracle  of  redemption,  it  grows  and  is  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  ever-repeated  miracle  of  conversion.  It  is 
entered  not  by  the  natural  way  of  birth,  but  by  the  super¬ 
natural  way  of  the  new  birth.  The  church,  resting  on  no 
national  or  theocratic  basis,  must  gather  its  adherents  simply 
by  individual  conviction.”  ^  This  is  precisely  where  Baptists 
stand,  and  have  ever  stood.  This  is  the  New  Testament 
ideal,  and  they  have  struggled  to  realize  it.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  realization  of  a  regenerated  church-membership,  and 
infant  baptism  can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  BASCOM,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  figures  that  chiefly  occupy  the  historic  field,  that 
move  across  it  with  pomp  and  power,  drawing  after  them 
great  masses  of  their  fellow-men,  are  kings  and  warriors. 
There  is  one  character,  however,  more  quiet  and  stealthy  in 
movement,  more  sombre  in  aspect,  in  the  rear  of  armies  and 
thrones,  deriving  its  force  from  the  constant  fears  and  hopes 
of  men,  that  has  possessed  a  stronger  influence  over  the 
character  and  destiny  of  society  than  these  —  the  stately, 
long-robed,  solemn  priest.  He  has  rarely  done  the  bidding 
of  kings;  kings  have  often  done  his  bidding.  He  has  seldom 
feared  kings ;  kings  have  frequently  feared  him.  By  rarest 
accident  has  the  spiritual  power  slipped  from  his  hand ; 
more  than  once  has  he  found  it  easy  to  grasp  a  temporal 
sceptre.  Dominion  has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  ad- 
^  Apostolic  Era,  p.  24. 
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justed  and  readjusted  by  kings ;  but  great  revolutions  of 
races  and  religions,  the  epochs  of  ideas,  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  his  presence. 

The  priest,  who  has  been  casting  a  shadow,  always  por¬ 
tentous,  often  dark  and  distressful,  on  human  affairs,  was 
displaced  in  the  Christian  economy  by  the  preacher.  His 
ghostly  functions,  his  solemn  ceremonial,  his  representative 
capacity  gave  way  to  instruction,  guidance,  stimulus  —  a 
simple  participation  with  others  in  God’s  truth;  This  was 
the  dethronement  of  the  priest,  and  the  birth  of  power  for 
the  preaclier.  A  new  power,  a  new  eloquence  thenceforward 
—found  place  in  society  and  in  the  schools ;  and  sacred  oratory 
stood  the  peer,  and  more  than  the  peer,  of  deliberative  ora¬ 
tory  in  theme  and  influence.  Both  arose  with  liberty,  and 
an  influential  pulpit  seals  the  largest  liberty  —  that  of  the 
—mind  and  heart.  But  kings  do  not  easily  forget  their  crowns, 
nor  the  people  their  servitude.  The  horn  that  was  broken 
began  to  grow  again,  and  the  priestly  function  came  forward 
in  Catholicism  with  more  tyrannical  claims  and  outstretched 
power  than  ever  before.  It  bent  its  new,  spiritual  force, to 
a  secular  end,  and  set  up  a  more  pronounced  and  permanent 
^  regency  of  heaven  on  earth.  In  Protestantism  there  came  a 
second  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  and  a  planting  of  the 
pulpit  once  more  as  the  point  of  contact  and  diffusion  in  the 
spiritual  world,  the  seminal  centre  of  religious  truth  and 
influence.  So  stands  the  question  to-day  in  the  free  and 
progressive  portions  of  the  earth.  Christianity  has  its  advo¬ 
cates,  those  w'ho  imbue  themselves  with  its  truths  and  its 
spirit,  who  administer  its  simple  ritual  and  strengthen  its 
organizations ;  who  stand  ready  to  do,  as  they  are  able,  the 
religious  work  of  the  world,  whether  of  evangelization  or 
instruction,  of  rebuke,  stimulus,  or  consolation.  Their  com¬ 
mission  is  the  simple  one  of  preaching  the  gospel.  The 
influence  of  this  class  of  laborers  on  the  world’s  well-being 
is  our  subject. 

The  pulpit  has  been  disparaged  in  various  quarters ;  this 
partly,  perhaps,  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  the  past  Thus 
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many,  slipping  the  yoke  of  kings,  have  not  been  content  even 
to  take  that  of  republics.  In  each  case  alike,  the  past  could 
not  part  with  whaf  it  had,  nor  can  the  present  live  otherwise 
than  in  and  by  its  own  institutions.  Every  form  of  control 
becomes  a  tyranny  when  it  lingers  too  long;  yet,  in  most 
cases,  it  must  abide  till  the  new  bud  is  strong  enough  to 
burst  its  cerements  and  grow  beyond  them.  When  it  was 
proposed,  as  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  that 
no  minister  should  be  allowed  to  hold  office  within  her 
borders,  proof  was  given  of  an  irrational  fear  and  dread, 
such  as  make  one  cautious  of  eating  who  has  been  poisoned 
in  his  food.  Aside  from  this  resentfulness,  which  belongs 
to  minds  but  half  emancipated  from  the  past,  and  still  unable 
to  see  the  service  rendered  by  religion  along  the  road  actu¬ 
ally  travelled  by  the  race,  there  are  other  grounds  on  which 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  depreciated. 

All  who  under-estimate  elementary  work  and  elementary 
ideas,  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  vast  expenditures  of  force 
in  keeping  the  world  where  it  is,  and  thus  giving  it,  as  the 
times  favor,  the  opportunity  of  further  progress,  are  sure  to 
decry  the  pulpit.  They  fail  to  see  that  ethical  ideas  are  the 
foundation  of  the  common  weal,  and,  still  more,  to  see  that 
these  do  not,  cannot  hold  their  own  without  endless  reitera¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  aggregate  the  labors  of  the  Sabbath  —  to 
say:  ‘  Here  are  so  many  thousands  of  educated  workmen,  and 
so  many  millions  of  sermons  in  these  United  States  as  their 
combined  annual  product.  What,  we  pray,  is  the  result  ?  ’ 
No  wealth,  no  new  industry  or  invention  being  forthcoming 
in  answer,  the  inquirer  holds  the  field  himself,  and  responds : 
‘  Air ;  a  receiving  and  giving  of  common-places,  a  gathering 
into  words  of  what  their  auditors  believe,  and  restoring  it  to 
them  once  more  as  if  it  were  new  truth.’  We  bid  those  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  the  answer  look  at  teachers,  fourfold 
more  numerous,  and  able,  as  the  joint  fruit  of  their  labors, 
to  show  only  communities  that  can  read,  write,  wield  in  an 
awkward  way  the  elements  of  knowledge.  So  much  does  it 
cost  to  work  anew  under  each  generation  the  merest  founda- 
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tions  of  intellectual  life.  If  one  minister  out  of  a  thousand 
give  fresh,  onward  impulse,  his  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  brethren  are  abundantly  and  satisfactorily  employed  in 
keeping  the  world  up  to  that  common  honesty  which  prepares 
it  to  hear  and  receive  these  living  words. 

Even  Judaism  was  a  gain  to  Christianity,  and  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism.  The  most  zealous  and  headstrong  reformer 
of  our  own  time  would  have  found  nothing  to  put  his  foot 
against,  no  braciug-point,  as  he  struggled  with  his  adver¬ 
saries,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Christian  church,  which  he 
may  have  denounced  unceasingly.  All  the  firm  ethical 
ideas,  incorporate  and  immovable,  which  belong  to  society 
are  those  which  religion  has  inculcated  from  generation  to 
generation,  till  they  have  entered,  as  it  were,  the  blood,  and 
can  be  made  starting-points  for  new  efibrt.  The  breeder 
will  not  accept  as  firm  any  new  phase  of  life,  till  it  has 
passed  unaltered  through  repeated  descents,  and  can  be 
relied  on  as  an  organic  tendency.  The  organic,  force  of 
—morality  in  a  race  is  due  to  its  daily  religious  inculcations  ; 
and  without  this  force  reform  is  a  vagrant  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  society.  Every  reformer,  hostile  or  friendly,  who 
has  wrought  a  good  work,  bears  willing  or  unwilling  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  soundness  of  those  foundations  on  which  he  has 
built. 

Great  forces  have  seized  the  world,  and,  though  still  vacil¬ 
lating  in  its  orbit  under  manifold  attractions,  it  shows  a 
plain,  onward  movement.  Those  powers  in  which  this  motion 
is  grounded  are  the  commonplace  moralities  of  life,  its 
hourly  attractions  of  duty,  which  the  ministry  methodically 
perceive  and  implant.  If  now  and  then  there  comes  an 
apostle  to  scatter  more  seed  than  is  the  wont  of  his  order, 
it  takes  root  only  because  of  the  many  open  furrows  which 
patient,  plodding  labor  has  turned  up  to  the  heavens.  Those 
who  can  see  nothing  but  the  last  result,  and  this  only  in 
part,  will  put  a  low  estimate  on  that  weary  effort  which 
keeps  the  spiritual  world  movable,  flexible,  ready  for  any 
new  force  that  may  reach  it. 
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Another  sentiment,  with  something  of  the  same  superficial 
cast,  which  leads  to  a  depreciation  of  the  pulpit,  is  the 
aesthetical  one.  Sermons  are  pronounced  dull,  proverbially 
dull ;  while  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  are  said  to  have  a 
sing-song  character,  fitted  only  to  put  the  stupid  to  sleep. 
Those  who  are  not  stupid,  who  attach  no  sanctity  to  sleep 
because  it  takes  place  in  the  house  of  God,  feel  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  seek  enjoyment  elsewhere.  This  sentiment 
generally  belongs  to  those  who  assume  very  little  responsi¬ 
bility  as  regards  religion,  whose  ethical  convictions  are  all 
on  the  surface,  and  who  are  thus  inclined  to  hold  the  min¬ 
ister,  like  the  latest  lecturer,  to  the  task  of  amusing  and 
interesting  them.  A  certain  amount  of  the  froth  of  being 
is  always  beat  up  by  the  motion  of  society,  and  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  this  is  a  portion  of  the  olfice  of  that  most 
serious  and  stern  agency,  the  ministry,  which,  with  no  mock 
solemnities,  addresses  itself  to  thoughtful  and  sober  living. 
Without  scorning  amusements,  it  does  not  conceive  its  duties 
to  fall  in  that  department ;  and,  though  its  words  may  be 
dull  as  compared  with  the  achievements  of  a  parti-colored 
clown,  it  docs  not  therefore  distrust  their  real  value.  Though 
to  be  needlessly  dull  is  a  sin,  and  a  great  sin,  in  the  pulpit, 
what  is  open  to  the  accusation  can  only  be  decided  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  state  of  mind  in  the  listener  which  the 
theme  and  place  should  guarantee.  Profound  belief  and 
earnest  enforcement  belong  to  the  pulpit,  and  if  these  are 
dull,  then  it  is  the  minds  and  hearts  that  think  them  so  that 
are  to  be  assailed.  If  this  indolent,  indifferent  sentiment 
were  yielded  to,  the  stream  of  life  would  at  once  break  into 
shallow,  bubbling,  foaming  ripples. 

When  Thoreau  says  that  he  would  as  soon  be  the  post 
with  seared  foot,  fitted  to  stand  a  quarter-century,  as  to  be 
the  farmer  who  sets  it ;  or  the  farmer,  as  he  who  instructs 
him  week  by  week  in  divine  things,  we  are  only  struck  with 
the  pagan  pride  of  the  man,  his  slight  estimate  of  life,  and 
with  the  blindness  of  the  conceit  which  leads  him  to  put 
these  first  feeble  differences  between  man  and  man  starting 
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on  an  endless  race  above  the  very  being  v^liicli  belongs  to 
them  all.  The  early  blossom  is  thought  more  higlily  of  than 
the  stem  and  root,  which,  though  rough  and  unsightly,  have 
in  them  an  eternal  entail  of  richer  bloom  than  this  first 
burst  of  life.  An  aesthetic  sentiment,  which,  snuffing  its 
own  fragrance,  forgets  the  soil  whence  its  flowers  spring, 
forgets  the  hard,  patient  cultivation  which  has  produced 
them,  is  a  mere  wind-puff,  which  we  may  well  enough  suffer 
to  pass  by. 

Another  ground  of  disparagement  of  this  established  and 
time-worn  agent,  the  pulpit,  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  press.  So  astonishing  has  been  the  outburst  here, 
that  all  vagrant  eyes  and  thoughts  are  captivated  and  swept 
away.  Such  busy  pens,  such  a  clatter  of  machinery,  such 
eager  agents  of  distribution  —  steam-cars  scatterijig  the  coveted 
paper  as  rapidly  through  the  wide  country  as  racing  news¬ 
boys  through  the  narrow  city  —  give  to  our  mechanical 
minds  a  strange  sense  of  power,  fill  the  imagination  with  a 
variety  of  imagery,  and  lead  us  to  accept  this  demonstrative, 
monetary,  sensuous  force  as  quite  ultimate  in  the  intellectual 
world.  Yet  is  there  here  more  motion  than  matter,  circu¬ 
lation  rather  than  life-blood.  The  press  does  not  so  much 
determine  social  character,  as  it  intensifies  it,  and  bears  it 
rapidly  on  to  its  issues.  The  ease  with  which  we  shall 
spread,  press,  and  iron  our  paper-pulp  into  paper  will  depend 
on  the  machinery  at  our  disposal ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
paper  will  turn  on  the  material  used,  and  the  sorting, 
rending,  and  cleansing  processes  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected.  The  teacher  and  the  preacher  make  ready  society 
for  the  press,  and  determine  whether  its  activities  shall  cir¬ 
culate  a  high-toned  morality,  or  the  narrow  precepts  and  low 
cunning  of  a  life  based  on  pleasures  and  utilities  ;  whether 
society  shall  be  in  the  end  mere  coarse  wrapping  for  a 
dinner,  or  bear  a  delicate  water-mark  on  a  pure  page  that 
waits  the  inspiration  of  art,  religion,  or  philosophy.  There 
is  a  personal,  elementary,  and  organic  force  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  pulpit  which  must  always  put  them  earlier  in 
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time,  deeper  in  sjmpathyj  more  formative  in  character  than 
those  of  the  press.  Men  climb  into  manhood  under  the 
influences  of  tlie  pulpit ;  they  use  their  manhood  by  the  aid 
of  the  press.  As  the  nurture  of  the  household  is  closer  to 
the  life  of  the  child  than  that  of  the  community,  so  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pulpit,  with  its  intimate  social 
aspects,  is  nearer  the  thoughts  of  man  than  the  paper, 
coming  from  remote  and  impersonal  centres.  The  pulpit  to 
the  full  retains  the  ground  that  has  been  given  it ;  and  we 
turn  to  the  sources  of  its  influence  and  to  the  methods  of 
increase. 

The  pulpit  keeps  its  hold  upon  men,  because  it  represents 
in  the  world  the  supernatural  element ;  because  the  Christian 
pulpit,  resting  on  the  Bible,  gives  the  only  constant  and 
distinct  utterances  concerning  the  invisible  world.  Its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spiritual  world  has  always  been  the  power 
of  every  priesthood,  whether  false  or  legitimate  in  its  claims. 
The  unseen  forces  in  wliich  man  so  necessarily,  so  profoundly, 
so  constantly  believes  have  found  their  contact  with  society 
in  a  priesthood,  and  have  clotlied  that  priesthood  with  abiding 
power.  Tliis  impression  religion  has  striven,  hitherto,  to 
enhance  to  the  senses,  has  withdrawn  its  immediate  servants 
from  the  ranks  of  men ;  has  assigned  them  solemn  places, 
solemn  services,  a  peculiar  form  of  life,  distinct  garments, 
and  ever-present  badges  of  office  and  character.  She  has 
sought  to  make,  through  her  servants,  an  impression  of 
estrangement  and  separation,  —  tliat  tliese,  her  chosen  ones, 
come  forth  from  and  return  to  an  inner,  invisible  presence, 
and  are  acted  upon  by  spiritual  forces  with  unusual  efficiency. 
Thus  Hildebrand,  striving  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
church,  insisted  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  from  all  others  in  this  most  funda¬ 
mental  relation  of  life,  might  be  wholly  committed  to  each 
other  and  to  the  common  cause,  and  might  approach  the 
people  from  a  higher  and  dissevered  position  —  from  a  life 
controlled  in  its  ordinary  circumstances  by  new  and  strange 
and  exacting  conditions.  This  hold  on  the  invisible  has 
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been  the  sufficient,  the  constant,  the  constitutional  basis  of 
a  religious  order,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  world  is 
but  partially  permeated  with  the  divine  life,  and  demands 
aid  and  guidance  for  its  weak  faith.  Men  cannot  escape 
this  mediation  and  ministration  in  spiritual  things  otherwise 
than  by  growth  in  them.  Unbelief  can  only  be  a  spasm,  a 
sudden  and  wilful  denial,  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  ardent  return  even  to  the  superstitions  of 
belief,  when  the  desolation  and  dreariness  of  the  new  position 
have  come  to  be  felt.  The  soul  of  man,  his  hidden  fears 
and  hopes,  drive  him  back  to  bondage,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  put  in  place  of  it  but  the  blank  liberty  of  unbelief —  the 
liberty  not  to  be  nor  to  aspire  —  spiritual  desire  stripped  away 
by  the  root  in  his  hurried  passage  into  nonentity. 

The  Christian  pulpit  has  this  same  time-honored  founda¬ 
tion,  cleaned  off  once  more  for  a  new  structure.  It  has 
become,  in  turn,  its  office  to  minister  to  the  faith  of  men, 
gathering  to  its  aid  the  sacred  records  of  all  previous  time. 
No  amount  of  previous  error,  no  depth  of  credulity  dis¬ 
heartens  the  soul  of  man.  It  still  insists  on  travelling  this 
invisible  road  up  to  God,  and  believes  that  all  these  years 
of  darkness  have  wrought  to  make  it  for  him  a  highway  of 
holiness,  a  safe  path  to  heaven.  Often  as  men  have  mis¬ 
carried,  the  soul  is  so  far  true  to  itself  as  to  find  more  hope 
in  these  defeats  than  in  victory  elsewhere ;  more  light 
evoked  by  these  failures  than  by  all  other  successes.  Thus 
Protestantism,  gathering  from  the  repeated  wrecks  of  the 
past  the  truths  that  have  shattered  and  survived  all  systems, 
works  on,  under  Divine  guidance,  for  the  salvation  of  men; 
striving  to  put  them  in  permanent  connection  with  the  light 
and  life  of  a  supernatural  world.  History  and  the  soul  of 
man,  and  God  over  both,  work  with  it,  bringing  in  his 
kingdom. 

In  the  force  which  underlies  the  pulpit  there  has  been  no 
change ;  it  is  still  the  same  supernatural  element.  In  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  that  force  there  has  been  the  greatest 
change.  Says  Taine  :  “  The  priest  descends  from  the  lofty 
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position  in  which  the  right  of  forgiving  sins  and  of  regu¬ 
lating  faith  had  raised  him  over  the  heads  of  the  laity ;  he 
returns  to  social  society,  marries  like  the  rest,  begins  to  be 
an  equal,  is  merely  a  more  learned  ajid  pious  man  than 
others  —  their  elect  and  their  adviser.”  There  is  loss  in 
this,  doubtless,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  not,  we  apprehend,  to  the 
penetrating  and  elevated  mind.  The  priest  wielded  a  power 
outside  of  himself;  the  preacher  reaches  after  his  sceptre 
with  an  intellectual  hand,  and  wields  it  with  a  spiritual  force. 
The  truth  works  in  and  through  him,  as  an  illuminated  and 
inspired  source,  not  blindly  by  him,  as  a  servant.  The 
preacher,  on  the  one  hand,  is  taken  more  closely  into  the 
counsels  and  communion  of  heaven,  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  affection  and  trust  of  men.  All  distinctions  fall  away 
from  him  —  fortunately  fall  away  from  him  —  in  garments, 
life,  duties ;  since  it  is  now  his  office  not  to  keep  in  check 
the  rude  manners  and  coarse  thoughts  of  men,  to  overawe 
them,  to  sway  and  subdue  them  by  fear,  but  to  mingle  gently 
into  his  own  life,  and  their  life  as  well,  spiritual  purposes 
and  the  sanctity  of  spiritual  sentiments.  The  nearer,  there¬ 
fore,  he  comes  in  the  form  and  substance  of  his  own  life  to 
the  common  life  of  men,  yet  holding  fast  by  the  life  of  God, 
the  more  certainly  does  he  unite  the  two,  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  —  the  spiritual  and  that  which  is  to  be 
cleansed,  lifted,  illuminated  by  it.  As  windows  to  the 
homes  of  men,  so  is  the  pure  heart  and  enlightened  mind  to 
those  who  look  through  it  up  to  God. 

The  minister  owes  his  chief  influence  to  his  ability  to 
combine  in  an  actual  experience,  a  beautiful  life,  the  truth 
and  the  actions  that  truth  was  designed  to  control,  the 
supersensual  reward  and  sensible  conduct,  this  life  and  the 
life  that  is  to  follow  it ;  so  that  the  one  shall  be  seen  to  be 
rooted  in  the  other,  and  to  be  growing  easily,  beautifully 
out  of  it.  It  is  this  casting  about  our  daily,  commonplace 
experiences  a  new,  a  subtiler,  more  brilliant  and  blessed  at¬ 
mosphere  of  spiritual  incentives  and  pleasures  that  makes 
the  minister  to  us  a  messenger  of  God,  and  puts  us  by  means 
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of  him,  far  more  than  were  men  of  old,  into  affinity  and 
fellowship  with  the  unseen.  Tlie  priest  was  never  so  clothed 
upon  as  the  minister  ;  for  it  is  the  mantle  of  his  own  grace 
that  Christ  has  dropped  upon  this  latest  of  his  servants.  He 
does  not  so  much  come  out  of  an  invisible  world,  as  stand 
in  it,  when  he  breaks  to  us  the  bread  of  life.  With  this 
inner  hold  of  the  heart  on  Christ,  he  has  the  same  tranquil 
and  sufficient  control  that  belonged  to  the  ministry  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  pulpit  finds  a  further  basis  in  the  sympathetic  and 
progressive  character  of  the  religious  feelings.  Fellowship, 
organization,  propagation  are  a  necessity  to  them,  and  the 
unity  and  force  of  the  church  is  largely  in  its  ministry. 
These  are  the  instruments  of  its  organization,  a  necessary 
condition  of  ever-renewed  sympathies  and  constant  evan¬ 
gelization.  If  religion  cannot  hold  its  own  in  the  individual 
heart  without  a  perpetual  proclamation  of  the  supernatural, 
either  springing  up  in  the  depths  of  its  own  being  or  coming 
to  it  from  a  revered  authority,  no  more  can  it  control  and 
fashion  society  without  an  enunciation  of  its  truths  and 
enforcement  of  its  precepts.  As  the  organic  force  of  a  pure 
society  are  the  ethical  sentiments,  and  the  life  of  these  is 
dependent  on  the  religious  truths  which  are  made  ta  under¬ 
lie  them,  the  church,  in  organizing  itself,  gives  the  most 
complete  and  firm  nucleus  to  the  community  to  which  it 
belongs.  Nations  and  societies  have  been  dissolved  hitherto, 
because,  lacking  justice,  sympathy,  ethical  cohesion,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  any  sudden  and  severe  strain 
put  on  them.  Any  state  without  a  coherence  of  religious 
ideas,  and  a  ministry  through  whom  that  union  is  made 
practical  and  efficient,  is  necessarily  weak,  bereft  of  the 
most  interior  and  strong  of  cohesive  affinities.  This  is  truer 
of  modern  than  of  ancient  society,  since  conquest  and  race 
distinctions  are  feebler  grounds  of  union  now  than  then, 
having  Iqss  weight  with  the  advancing  force  of  civil  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  no  nation  more  compactly,  indissolubly 
one  than  the  English  nation,  and  none  in  which  there  is  a 
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more  general  harmony  of  ethical  convictions.  The  rebellion 
which  came  so  near  dissolving  our  government  sprang  from 
a  fatal  divergence  on  ethical,  and  thus  civil,  questions. 

A  nation  pays  but  a  moderate  price  for  its  greater  unity 
and  coherence  in  the  support  of  a  ministry  that  knit  the 
people  together  in  churches,  and  bind  churches  to  implanting 
general  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  society  and  the  wants  of 
the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  against  the  bigotry  tliat  has  thus  been 
elicited,  and  the  tyranny  of  religious  opinion  which  has  been 
incident  to  this  union  of  churches.  First,  admit  under 
favor  the  grand  force  which  society  and  states  have  secured, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Puritans,  by  this  strength  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  we  will  confess  to  the  incident  evils  of  a  head¬ 
strong  and  overshadowing  purpose.  We  shall  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thought,  however,  that  the  blindness  of  men 
does  not  admit  of  progress  divested  of  evil,  that  the  choice 
always  lies  with  us  between  a  forced  march  and  no  march 
at  all,  between  an  excess  on  this  side  and  a  deficiency  on 
that.  If  any  choose,  now,  to  attack  bigotry,  we  are  with 
them,  and  trust  that  they  will  soften,  if  not  wholly  remove, 
this  evil  feature  of  faith  ;  but  if  they  are  ready  to  condemn 
the  religious  renovation  of  the  last  three  centuries,  because 
it  has  contained  so  much  of  this  element,  then  we  think  they 
fatally  misunderstand  the  conditions,  the  necessary  liabilities 
of  reform.  We  are  patient  under  the  bigotry  of  our  own 
day  even,  because  we  know  it  to  be  in  a  measure  inevitable 
in  securing  coherence  and  strength  in  religious  belief  and 
action  among  ignorant  and  wilful  men,  and  that  this  unity 
is  worth  all,  and  more  than  all,  it  costs.  There  are  grit  and 
coarseness  in  our  steel,  fibre  and  flaw ;  but  we  cannot  as  yet 
get  steel  without  them.  When  we  can,  we  will ;  and  our 
present  path  we  believe  to  be  the  way  to  that  improvement. 
Nothing  would  so  dissolve  men  into  the  chaos  of  restless, 
discordant,  half-held  ideas  as  the  loss  of  a  religious  ministry. 
The  currents  and  tendencies  of  society  must,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  be  established  and  maintained  by  instruction. 
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Freedom  is  only  valuable  as  it  ministers  to  belief,  not  unbe¬ 
lief;  only  as  it  gives  opportunity  to  powerful  and  earnest 
minds  to  pursue  their  own  conclusions,  to  embrace  and 
maintain  their  own  convictions.  This  liberty  we  have  in 
good  measure,  and  shall  gain  it  as  we  have  need  of  it.  We 
may  well  urge  all  men  to  think,  and  give  them  the  conditions 
of  free  thought ;  but  as  long  as  they  insist  on  cohering  by 
the  instincts  of  a  half-developed  intellectual  and  religious  life, 
we  may  rejoice  in  these  partial  attractions  which  compact 
them  into  safe  and  serviceable  bodies.  The  semi-organi¬ 
zation  of  society  is  at  this  moment  in  all  its  hopefulness, 
ethical,  religious,  involving  daily  ministrations  of  truth. 

One  more  ground  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  we  mention, 
and  that  is,  its  identification  with  progress,  with  the  moral, 
and  thus  with  the  substantial,  social  victories  of  the  world, 
j  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  truth  of  this  inference  to  show  that 
!  reforms  have  always  commenced  with  the  ministry,  or  even 
i  been  at  once  heartily  sustained  by  it ;  it  is  enough  that  such 
I  reforms  have  finally  been  accepted,  and  found  a  place  in 
•  Christian  instruction.  Christianity  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  who,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  espouse  it. 
Christianity  is  in  affinity  with  all  morality  and  all  truth  ; 
not  so  the  convictions  of  its  disciples  at  any  one  period. 
These  often  very  partially  understand  the  scope  and  bearing 
of  the  truths  with  which  they  are  dealing ;  need  to  be  taught, 
and  are  taught,  much  by  the  criticism  of  enemies.  They 
win  back  to  themselves,  with  much  conflict,  with  struggle 
and  resistance  on  either  side,  some  single  principle,  some 
eminent  grace,  which  an  adversary  or  partial  friend  has 
uncovered  and  proclaimed,  making  its  oversight  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  church.  They  thus  often  come  to  know 
their  own,  and  value  their  own,  only  after  they  have  seen  it 
in  the  hands  of  another.  Scepticism,  unbelief  in  a  Christian 
country  assume  a  Christian  form,  and  base  their  denials  on 
the  partial  precepts,  unequal  truths,  and  limited  dogmas  of 
the  church.  They  thus  force  the  current  faith  to  be  more 
true  to  itself,  more  true  to  Christianity ;  and  thereby  Chris- 
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tianity  really  gathers  in  and  harvests  all  the  ethieal  gains 
of  every  party.  Tlie  growing  belief,  the  new  enforcement, 
the  enlarged  principle  are  often  found  with  the  clergy ;  but 
whether,  in  the  first  instance,  attributable  to  them  or  not, 
the  truth  at  length  returns  to  them,  declares  its  afl&nities, 
and  is  taken  into  this  storehouse  of  treasured  results. 

We  miglit  wish  a  more  ready  and  constant  response  of 
the  avowed  defenders  of  Christianity  to  its  spirit ;  but  these 
have  not  always  the  sharpest  intellects,  the  warmest  hearts ; 
nor  are  they  always  subject,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  those 
external  circumstances  which  cast  a  new  light  upon  truth. 
It  must  needs  happen,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  valuable 
developments  of  opinion  and  of  practice  outside  of  this  estab¬ 
lished  circle  of  a  religious  ministry,  and  that  these  sporadic 
offshoots  of  Christianity  will  meet  with  a  hesitating  and  reluc¬ 
tant  acceptance  by  those  who  should  have  originated  them. 
It  still  remains  true,  however,  that  the  final  knitting  together 
of  truth  is  at  this  point,  and  that  Christianity  by  its  own 
progressive  affinities  and  force  compels  its  servants  to  drop 
entirely  off,  or  ultimately  to  accept,  defend,  and  enforce 
every  true  reform.  Progress,  proportionate  and  permanent, 
is  rooted  in  those  moral  principles  which  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  facts  of  the  Christian 
revelation  ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  really  minister  in  these 
conjoint  truths  of  nature  and  revelation,  must  either  first 
hit  upon,  or  finally  recognize,  the  steps  of  growth  that  are 
incident  to  them.  The  solid  discipline,  the  permanent 
coherence  of  the  race  as  they  march  onward  rest  with  those 
who  declare  the  purpose  of  the  movement,  and  enforce  its 
conditions  and  its  motives;  and  these  are  they  who  deal 
wisely  with  Christian  principles.  Some  bodies  of  Christians 
may,  indeed,  be  a  loitering  rearguard  of  civilization,  whom 
a  truth  fails  to  reach  till  it  has  gone  round  the  world  and 
overtaken  them  in  the  rear ;  and  yet,  if  finally  received  by 
them,  it  is  nevertheless  received  as  a  fruit  of  their  own 
system.  Not  till  Christianity  is  compelled  in  self-consistency 
to  reject  what  the  world,  what  society  are  compelled  in  self- 
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protection  to  accept  and  enforce,  will  the  glory  depart  from 
it  as  the  one  coherent,  complete,  and  sufficiently-enforced 
system  of  moral  truth.  That  it  accepts  as  its  own  what  all 
wise  thinking,  all  generous  sentiment  bring  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  whatever  light  any  exigency  of  public  or  of  private 
experience  may  have  struck  out,  proclaims  not  its  poverty, 
but  its  pervasive  wealth.  It  alone  of  religions  can  see  the 
human  organizations  that  support  it  crumble  to  pieces,  and 
out  of  the  ruin  create  a  new  service,  and  secure  a  clearer 
proclamation.  That  Christianity  is  as  independent  of  its 
followers  as  of  its  enemies,  and  gathers  strength  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  both,  is  its  highest  testimony  to  a  divine  origin, 
to  the  possession  of  a  power  that  is  rooted  in  the  laws  of 
mind,  in  the  natural  and  providential  government  of  God. 
Those  who  minister  this  truth,  or  who  stand  nearest  to  it, 
will  hold  in  deposit  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  world,  and 
have  most  immediate  concern  with  every  reform.  Reform 
must  enrich  or  impoverish  them.-  They  as  a  class  are  bound  ■ 
to  its  fortunes,  and  their  social  and  religious  equilibrium 
cannot  be  restored  till  the  new  truth  is  compacted  and 
harmonized  with  the  old,  till  all  is  in  their  minds,  in  their 
preaching  and  practice,  one  system  again. 

The  ministry  is  thus  identified  with  the  supernatural 
element,  the  organic  element,  the  progressive  element  in 
society.  We  turn  from  these  grounds  of  influence  to  the 
means  of  its  enlargement.  Tlie  first  we  mention  is  increased 
cultivation,  yet  a  cultivation  that  is  permeated  by  faith,  by 
spiritual  insight.  Unless  knowledge  has  this  double  aspect, 
unless  it  looks  heavenward  even  more  than  it  looks  earth¬ 
ward,  unless  it  comes,  like  sunlight,  from  the  heavens  to 
disclose  broadly  what  there  is  on  the  earth,  it  cannot  sub¬ 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  truly  influential  ministry.  It  is 
matter  of  religious  inspiration  that  men  are  to  seek  from 
the  ministry ;  and  though  this  material  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  word  of  God,  it  cannot  be  derived  thence,  unfolded,  and 
applied,  without  kindred  inspiration.  To  be  mighty  in  the 
scriptures  is  to  have  a  deep  insight  into  religious  truth,  —  is 
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to  share  that  quickening,  spiritual  influence  from  which 
these  truths  in  the  outset  sprang,  and  by  whicli  alone  they 
can  be  profoundly  interpreted.  A  vigorous,  etliical  nature, 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  much  inquiry,  by  many  sup¬ 
plementary  branches  of  knowledge,  is  the  condition  of  spir¬ 
itual  power.  This  working  of  the  soul  upward  toward  God, 
toward  the  sources  of  light ;  this  unfolding  of  it  under 
divine  truth,  under  that  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world 
by  which  an  upward-tending  life  is  begotten  and  nourished 
—  these  are  the  deep  and  central  sources  of  a  religious 
ministry.  If  one  is  no  prophet,  no  seer,  no  apostle,  and  can 
catch  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  none  of  these,  he  can  do 
but  little  in  this  form  of  labor ;  since  there  are  no  servants, 
no  Levites  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  courts  in  this  calling. 
Each  minister  must  take  under  his  spiritual  tuition  minds 
and  hearts ;  and  these  can  be  quickened  and  renewed  only 
by  that  which  has  life  in  it.  As  animal  life  can  feed  only  on 
organic  products,  so  the  soul  of  man  seeks  food  already  made 
instinct  by  a  spiritualizing  thought. 

The  more  this  is  rightly  understood  and  felt,  the  less  will 
there  be  of  mere  authority,  either  in  rebuke  or  instruction, 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  Authority,  in  the  vigor,  stern¬ 
ness,  and  brevity  of  its  assertion,  is  closely  allied  to  force, 
and  is  fitted  only  for  more  rude,  ignorant,  and  dependent 
natures.  As  men  increase  in  cultivation,  they  must  be 
both  invited  to  think,  and  left  to  think,  for  themselves ;  and 
the  ministry  must  keep  aloof  from  that  authority  which 
claims  anything  for  itself  or  its  position  or  its  representative 
power,  beyond  the  force  which  attaches  to  the  very  truth 
presented.  The  ministry  is  lost  in  this  truth,  and,  having 
presented  it,  leaves  it  to  do  its  own  work.  The  dogmatic 
spirit  is  dead,  or  dying,  and  the  minister  must  propagate 
life,  —  free,  bold,  intellectual,  spiritual  life,  —  or  he  cannot 
meet  the  claims  of  the  limes  upon  him.  He  cannot  transfer 
the  authority  of  scriptures  to  his  own  presentation  of  them, 
otherwise  than  by  a  spiritual  infusion  of  his  words  by  their 
force.  One  cannot  even  read  the  word  of  God  without 
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putting  himself  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  tinging  it  in  his 
emphasis  by  his  own  feeling;  much  less  can  he  expound, 
apply  it  without  leaving  behind  him  a  line  of  light  which  is 
the  sole  force  of  his  conclusions.  A  “  Thus  saitb  the  Lord  ” 
is  useless,  till  we  liave  manifestly  united  our  speech  to  the 
divine  thought,  and  then  it  is  superfluous.  Truth  grasps 
and  holds  its  power  by  its  own  vigor,  and  what  it  receives 
from  the  mind  that  launches  it  is  a  new  starting-point  and 
new  momentum  in  its  personal  belief.  The  disciples  could 
not  have  safely,  successfully  given  formal  repetition  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  till,  by  lengtliened  experience,  they  had 
learned  to  measurably  comprehend  them,  and  then  this 
instruction  gave  light  in  each  one  of  them  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  combination  taking  place  in  the  mind  between 
its  own  thoughts,  affections,  and  these  new  elements.  Heat 
and  light  are  evoked  by  an  active,  intense  affinity,  and  this 
measures  their  force.  The  conditions  of  spiritual  influence 
are  equally  inexorable.  Solemn  words  are  not  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  fountain  of  solemn  impressions  ;  they  are  only 
the  channels  through  which  deep  sentiments  can  flow,  when, 
by  means  of  them,  a  living  heart  has  been  opened  outward. 
The  ultimate  source,  indeed,  of  the  heavenly  impulse  is  the 
heart  of  God,  the  love  of  God  ;  but  when  this  finds  sluggish 
transfer,  travelling  far  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  the  relay- 
battery  which  can  alone  quicken  and  beget  anew  the  current 
is  a  Christian  heart — a  Christlike  heart  —  one  that  keeps 
rhythm  with  the  motion  by  which  that  truth  sprang  into 
being.  This  is  so  pre-eminently  true  of  religious  thought, 
because  that  thought  is  so  thoroughly  emotional,  owes  as 
much  to  color  as  to  form,  is  interpreted  on  the  side  of  the 
heart  as  much  as  on  that  of  the  intellect.  Fine  art,  beauty, 
is  not  a  thing  of  criticism  merely,  of  cold,  intellectual  in¬ 
sight  ;  it  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  emotion  it  arouses,  and 
those  destitute  of  the  appropriate  pleasure  look  in  vain  for 
the  grounds  of  excellence.  Experiencing  no  effects,  they 
can  find  no  causes.  Moral  truth  is  always  of  this  double 
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character,  this  bipolar  aspect ;  and  not  to  feel  is  not  to  know, 
and  not  to  know  is  not  to  feel. 

The  first  preparation  for  service  in  the  ministry  is  to  work 
upward  into  the  spiritual  force  of  truth ;  and  this  will  neces¬ 
sitate  the  leaving  behind  of  all  cant  and  all  authority,  and 
using  for  one’s  self,  and  claiming  for  others,  the  boldness 
and  freedom  of  these  higlier  regions  of  insight  and  thought. 
No  soul  is  so  truly  pliant  as  that  which  seeks  for  itself,  with 
infinite  relish  and  desire,  spiritual  truths ;  and  none  will 
have  such  skill  in  leading  others,  or  be  so  patient  of  their 
mistakes. 

A  second  ground  for  increased  influence  in  the  pulpit  we 
would  find  in  a  broader  defence  and  application  of  Christian 
principles.  If  the  minister  needs  to  have  a  superior  hold 
on  the  supernatural,  he  requires  none  the  less  to  be  able  to 
unite  it  closely  and  everywhere  to  the  natural,  so  that  the 
two  shall  be  in  perfect  union  and  interplay,  as  parts  of  one 
system.  The  natural  cannot,  will  not  be  surrendered,  and 
the  supernatural  must  be  able  to  fuse  with  it,  or  it  will  fail. 
This  union  is  one  of  principles  and  of  practice.  Science  is 
pressing  home  on  cfvery  thoughtful  mind  that  pervasive  plan, 
those  close-knit  and  universal  laws  which  to  it  represent  the 
natural  world,  and,  oftentimes,  the  entire  world  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  If  religion  cannot  meet  these  conceptions 
otherwise  than  by  denial  and  overthrow,  it  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ful  where  the  victory  will  rest.  Natural  religion  is,  in  order 
of  time  and  of  thought,  prior  to  revealed  religion,  and  the 
supernatural  elements  of  the  latter  must  find  place  with  the 
settled  activities  of  the  former,  and  work  with  them  to  the 
formation  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind.  That 
ministry  will  best  retain  and  extend  its  influence  which  can 
most  perfectly  unite  the  new  and  the  old,  losing  nothing  of 
value  from  either,  that  can  defend  the  spontaneity  and 
freedom  of  mind,  while  yielding  matter  to  those  declared 
and  inexorable  forces  that  so  manifestly  rule  in  it. 

Many  who  are  stern  in  their  enforcement  of  rigid  dogma 
within  a  strictly  theological  field  will  themselves  entertain, 
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or  readily  admit  in  others,  views,  theories  of  intellect  or  of 
physical  force  which,  consistently  developed,  must  issue  in 
atheism.  Not  to  know  religious  truth  in  its  relation  to  other 
truths,  in  its  dependence  on  physical  science,  and  above  all 
on  mental  science,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  that  concerning  it 
which  is  most  important  to  the  guidance,  the  mastery  of  our 
times.  To  the  ministry,  as  at  once  an  educated  and  religious 
class,  it  belongs  to  acquire  that  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
of  sympathies  which  shall  enable  them  to  harmonize  the  two 
branches  of  their  single  faith,  and  to  lay  an  equally  strong 
hold  on  the  fruits  of  science,  which  are  natural  religion,  and 
of  scripture,  which  are  revealed  religion.  A  good  defence 
of  our  belief  requires  a  thorough  sympathy  with  all  truth, 
and  a  profound  repose  of  our  faith  on  the  laws  of  the  world 
—  the  conjoint  laws  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  creation. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  that  religious  principles  should  be 
so  broadened  in  their  application  as  to  meet  and  comprehend 
all  wise  social,  practical  theories  and  precepts.  If  men  of 
science  are  offended  by  a  supernatural  element,  that  lies 
apart  from  nature,  or  is  often  found  at  war  with  it,  yet  more 
are  men  of  active  benevolence  offended  by  those  presentations 
of  Christian  faitli  which  hold  it  aloof  from  the  forward 
movements  in  society.  For  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
ministry  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  finally  yield  to  foregone 
conclusions.  They,  as  imbued  with  fundamental,  ethical 
principles,  are  under  obligation  often  to  strike  out  and  easily 
to  recognize  those  principles  which  lie  next  in  order  in  the 
progress  of  society.  More  breadth,  therefore,  is  the  demand 
made  upon  the  ministry,  both  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
of  action.  Since  Christianity  can  not  only  rule  in  both 
directions,  but  is  waiting  for  these  adjuncts  of  science  and 
morality  for  its  own  full  development,  it  behooves  the  min¬ 
istry  to  be  able,  without  unnecessary  jar  and  collision,  to  lay 
hold  of  and  incorporate  every  gain  into  their  own  system,  to 
unite  it  integrally  to  those  supreme  truths  committed  to 
them.  This  is  to  give  breadth,  as  well  as  height,  to  Chris¬ 
tianity —  is  to  allow  it  to  spring  freely  from  the  whole  life 
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of  man,  his  every  thought  and  action,  and  thus  to  rule 
without  obstruction  or  conflict  in  his  mind  and  heart.  The 
ministry  are  put  by  the  science  and  the  reform  of  tlie  day 
under  new  responsibilities,  and  can  only  lead  forward  the 
Lord’s  hosts  as  they  reconnoitre  afresh,  and  choose  every 
position  of  advantage  and  power.  When  the  enemy  have  a 
commanding  point,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  shifting  our 
camp,  in  seeking  anew  the  elevations  that  should  now  belong 
to  us. 

But  that  on  which  most  of  all  the  influence  of  tlie  pulpit 
must  depend  is  the  moral  force  with  which  its  truths  are 
held,  the  love  and  sympathy  which  they  call  out  toward 
men.  The  pulpit  is  for  the  many,  not  for  the  few.  Its 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  pioneer  the  paths  of  progress,  as 
it  is  to  gather  men  in  them,  and  urge  on  those  who  loiter  by 
the  way.  No  erudition  can  atone  for  any  want  of  popular 
sympathy,  of  compassion,  of  Christlike  love  that  goes  in 
search  of  the  lost.  Christianity  is  at  the  utmost  remove 
from  the  artistic,  esoteric  spirit  of  refinement,  from  the 
haughty  exclusion,  or  quiet  forgetfulness  even,  of  literary 
culture.  It  must  strike  downward  with  long  and  searching 
and  multiplied  roots  among  the  sorrowing  masses,  gatlier  its 
material  from  dark  places,  and,  absorbing  on  every  side,  lift 
all  that  it  touches  into  tlie  sunlight  and  beauty  of  its  own 
towering  growth.  This  working  downward  by  love  is  even 
more  than  working  upward  by  faith,  or  outward  by  compre¬ 
hension.  As  fountains  catch  the  descending  water  in  suc¬ 
cessive  basins,  and  gather  it  all  in  the  last  reservoir,  so  the 
gifts  of  Christianity  are  most  abundant,  its  graces  in  largest 
volume,  as  it  returns  from  each  upward  impulse  to  fill, 
beautify,  and  overflow  its  lowest  receptacles  in  the  rational 
world.  The  fulfilment  of  faith  is  in  love.  We  look  upward 
to  God,  only  that  we  may  look  downward  with  him  as  his 
eye  is  bent  in  compassion  on  the  children  of  men. 

It  is  chiefly  needful  that  the  minister  should  bo  able  to 
encounter  the  best  thought  of  his  day ;  that,  commanding 
respect  and  influence,  he  may  use  these  not  in  controversy, 
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but  ill  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  men.  It  was 
necessary  that  Christ  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  Phar¬ 
isees,  but  chiefly  that,  holding  these  at  bay,  he  might  have 
access  to  the  popular  mind.  While  there  is  some  theoretical 
infidelity  in  the  world,  there  is  much  more  practical  infi¬ 
delity  —  an  infidelity  of  the  heart,  ratlier  than  the  head,  and 
which  must  be  displaced  more  by  love  than  by  argument. 
A  clear  intuition  of  truth,  a  fearless,  forcible  enunciation  of 
it,  overawe  adversaries,  and  make  way  for  Christianity ;  but 
Christianity  itself,  the  purifying,  converting  power  of  love, 
have  yet  their  entire  work  to  do. 

The  clergy,  now  rest,  more  than  ever  before,  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis  in  the  performance  of  their  labor.  While 
many  advantages  belong  to  tliis  form  of  connection,  —  ad¬ 
vantages  which  increased  intelligence  will  serve  to  enlarge, 
—  it  in  part  removes  the  manifest  evidence  of  Christian  love 
which  attaches  to  missionary  labor.  Nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  the  true  influence  of  the  ministry  than  a  strictly 
commercial  spirit ;  since  this  is  one  whose  law  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  self-love.  The  minister  must  know  how  to  penetrate  the 
commercial  form  which  life  is  constantly  assuming  with  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  Christian  temper.  The  apostle  Paul, 
following  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  met  the  suspicious, 
distrustful  spirit  of  his  time  by  refusing  compensation,  and 
making  all  his  labors  a  gratuity.  This,  in  our  altered  times, 
would  be  to  ruin  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  rightful  esti¬ 
mate  of  labor  in  those  large  bodies  of  Christians  who  are  the 
chief  recipients  of  ministerial  instruction.  Most  unfortunate 
will  it  be,  if  both  church  and  minister  are  led  thereby,  in 
large  measure,  to  overlook  the  gratuitous  element  of  love 
chat  must  always  enter  into  Christianity,  and  constitute, 
for  the  masses  of  men,  its  convincing,  persuasive  power. 
Churches  that  grow  into  wealth,  and  therefore  come  under 
its  liabilities,  are  most  effectually  cut  off*  from  that  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  which,  opening  up  in  the  daily  life  the 
love  of  Christ,  proclaims  it  with  a  persuasion  which  men 
csfnnot  resist.  The  elegance  and  wealth  of  our  churches  are 
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the  proclamation  of  a  practical  infidelity  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  cannot  but  result,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  overlooked  and  deserted,  in  the  stolid  unbe¬ 
lief  of  an  aggrieved  and  censorious  heart.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  the  power  of  love  —  real,  undeniable,  Christian 
love  —  is  always  sure  to  outstrip,  in  practical  work,  superior 
cultivation  and  large  intellectual  insight.  The  foundations 
are  more  than  the  superstructure,  the  heart  more  than  veins 
or  arteries.  He  preaches  Christ  best  who  shows  most  of  his 
spirit,  in  whom  love  has  actually  wrought  the  largest  sal¬ 
vation.  He  is  able  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom  of  society, 
deeper  than  its  thought ;  to  go  beyond  the  cold  convictions 
of  men,  further  than  its  thought ;  to  mount  up,  by  the  secret 
forces  of  faith  in  the  soul  to  God,  higher  than  its  thought. 
We  may  in  many  ways  get  ready  for  victory ;  but  we  conquer, 
as  Christ  upon  the  cross,  by  love. 

These  three  methods  of  increasing  influence  —  that  of 
uniting  the  mind  closely  in  belief  to  the  supernatural,  that 
of  widening  the  supernatural  in  theory  and  in  practice  so 
that  it  shall  find  affiliation  everywhere  with  the  natural,  and 
that  of  permeating  our  thought  and  heart  with  Christian 
love  —  are  yet  one  in  the  intimacy  of  their  interdependence 
and  the  manner  of  their  acquisition.  We  may,  indeed,  give 
to  one  element  a  relative  preponderance ;  but  we  are  sure 
thereby  in  the  end  to  weaken  even  its  hold  on  the  mind, 
and,  by  destroying  the  balance  of  movement,  to  give  it  a 
wayward,  hesitating,  and  unsafe  character.  The  supernatural 
acquires  orderly  and  sufficient  development,  exerts  a  healthy 
and  invigorating  influence  on  the  mind,  only  as  it  is  closely 
joined  with  the  natural,  and  ever  issues  in  it.  It  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  known,  proportionate,  constant  forces  that  man  can 
labor  and  thrive  intellectually  and  spiritually.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  dreary  waste  of  thought  as  the  natural 
alone,  separated  from  a  supernatural  origin  and  end,  from 
a  ministration  to  supernatural  purposes  and  a  providential 
management  under  them.  There  is  in  it  a  concatenation  of 
causes,  but  no  chain ;  a  prolongation,  not  a  continuation  ; 
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motion,  yet  one  that  is  the  mere  spinning  of  a  wheel  on  its 
axis,  giving  no  progress  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations.  Tliere 
is  need  throughout  of  the  same  union  that  we  meet  with  of 
the  human  and  divine  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Without 
divinity,  we  lose  even  goodness  and  greatness,  and  have 
fanaticism,  a  strange  inebriety  of  the  excited,  unsober  reason. 
Without  true  humanity,  we  have  mere  illusive,  evanescent, 
unsubstantial  appearance.  The  God  of  nature  is  before  the 
God  of  revelation,  and  the  God  of  revelation  brings  but  new 
distinctness  and  interpretation  to  the  God  of  nature.  More¬ 
over,  both  the  natural  and  supernatural  will  lose  their  power 
over  the  soul,  except  as  they  are  brought  into  immediate 
ministration  to  a  life  of  Christian  love,  and  are  made  to 
yield  the  conditions  of  spiritual  growth.  We  understand 
the  work  of  God,  and  we  work  with  him,  only  as  we  seek  in 
all  things  the  conditions  of  social  progress.  Science,  even, 
owes  much  of  its  advancement  to  the  care  with  which  it 
submits  its  labors  to  the  uses  of  men. 

Tlie  ministry  also  have  a  united,  as  well  as  a  separate, 
influence.  While  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  be  able  to 
meet,  in  a  more  or  less  independent  way,  the  wants  of  the 
tim(^  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  to  one  will  fall  one 
branch  of  effort,  and  to  another  another  branch.  All  may 
not  be  able  successfully  to  encounter  the  various  forms  of 
scientific  and  critical  unbelief.  It  suffices  if  the  ministry 
furnishes  among  its  numbers  those  who  can  wisely  confront, 
attack,  and  guide  thought  in  each  direction ;  for  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith  is  one,  and  its  defence,  enlargement,  and  nour¬ 
ishment  are  one  interest.  Each  enters  into  the  labors  of 
every  other,  and  sees  his  own  services  at  once  lightened 
thereby  and  made  more  valuable.  The  ministry,  with  all 
its  feebleness  and  blind  work,  will  meet  with  justification  so 
long  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  working  its  way  onw^ard  by 
means  of  it,  and  finds  in  it  the  best,  broadest,  safest  hold  of 
spiritual  truth. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  THREE  FUNDAMENTAL  METHODS  OF  PREACHING  ~ 
PREACHING  EXTEMPORE. 

BT  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

(Continued  from  p.  383). 

IV.  Reasons  for  Preaching  Extempore. 

If  a  military  commander  conduct  a  battle  without  pre¬ 
viously  forming  a  plan  of  it,  or  if  he  form  an  exact  and 
inflexible  plan,  extending  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the  battle, 
he  may  have  reason  to  fear  a  defeat.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  devise  a  general  scheme  of  operations,  and  hold  himself 
ready  to  change  it  in  order  to  meet  the  unexpected  details 
of  the  conflict,  he  may  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  vic¬ 
tory.  So  if  an  extemporizer  begin  his  discourse  without  any 
preceding  arrangement  of  his  subject-matter,  or  if  he  make 
a  definite  and  unalterable  arrangement  of  even  its  minutest 
details,  he  may  not  be  justified  in  anticipating  success.  But 
if  he  make  a  general  schedule  of  his  thouglits,  and  leave  it 
to  be  filled  out  and  modifled  as  the  incidents  of  the  delivery 
suggest,  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  speak  well.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  the  method  of  preaching  without  any  ante¬ 
cedent  plan  of  thought  is  called  the  unpremeditated  ;  the 
method  of  preaching  with  a  merely  general,  but  flexible  plan, 
is  called  the  premeditated  ;  the  method  of  preaching  with  a 
definite,  fixed,  unbending  plan,  which  includes  the  minutest 
details,  is  called  the  predetermined.  Having  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  rules  for  extemporaneous  discourse,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  the  reasons  for  it.  Of  course  these  reasons 
apply  to  the  second  of  the  above-named  modes  of  preaching 
extempore ;  not  to  the  first,  which,  however,  may  bo  com¬ 
mended  when  there  is  no  time  for  the  second ;  nor  to  the 
third,  which  corresponds  to  the  “  exact  ”  mode  of  preparing 
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a  discourse,^  and  which  may  be  sanctioned  when  the  preacher 
is  undisciplined  for  anything  more  free  and  natural. 

1.  Several  of  the  reasons  for  preaching  extempore  are 
suggested  as  soon  as  we  examine  the  nature  of  sacred  elo¬ 
quence.  If  a  minister  speak  according  to  the  principles  of 
oratory ;  he  speaks  according  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  soul,’ 
and  if  he  harmonize  with  the  constitution  of  the  soul,  he 
discourses  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  if  lie  utter 
the  truth  in  consonance  with  these  laws,  he  obeys  the  Author 
of  these  laws,  and  may  expect  aid  from  on  high.  The  nature 
of  a  sermon  is  the  same  as  the  nature  of  a  dialogue.  The 
interlocution  being  public  is  of  course  conducted  with  a 
peculiar  reserve  and  decorum.  Mere  prose  is  designed  merely 
to  instruct  the  intellect ;  a  sermon  is  therefore  not  mere  prose. 
Neither  is  it  a  lyric  poem;  for  such  a  poem  is  the  outgushing 
of  the  emotions  of  a  man  who  utters  what  pleases  him,  and 
does  not  watch  for  the  effect  of  his  words  on  other  men.  It 
may  be  said  that  a  veritable  sermon  is  now  and  then  enkin¬ 
dled  with  a  poetic  fire,  and  has  the  nature  of  a  dramatic 
poem.  While  it  retains  the  drama,  however,  it  generally 
drops  the  poem.  In  the  main,  a  sermon  is  that  species  of 
prose  which  is  denominated  eloquence.  That  it  is  essentially, 
although  blindly,  a  dialogue  may  be  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis. 

A  preacher’s  great  aim  is  to  influence  the  will  of  his 
hearers.  In  order  to  persuade  their  will  he  must  convince 
their  understanding.  He  therefore  begins  to  ply  them  with 
argument.  Perceiving  that  they  reject  his  first  proof,  he 
brings  forward  a  second,  perhaps  a  third.  When  their  faces 
express  to  him  their  conviction,  he  proceeds  to  arouse  their 
sensibilities.  He  makes  one  appeal,  but  the  countenances  of 
his  hearers  tell  him  that  he  is  unsuccessful.  He  makes  a 
second  or  a  third.  At  length  he  is  informed  by  the  attitude 
(a  silent  language)  of  his  auditors  that  they  are  affected. 
He  then  proceeds  to  address  their  will.  His  exhortation  fails 
to  persuade  them  ;  he  continues  to  exhort  until  he  sees  their 
1  See  §  5.  III.  5.  C.  above. 
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eyes  kindling  with  resolution.  Now  his  work  is  done.  He 
has  ploughed  the  field  and  sown  the  seed ;  the  harvest  comes 
from  a  higher  power. 

Sometimes  he  makes  his  part  of  the  dialogue  particularly 
conspicuous.  A  pulpit  orator  once  varied  his  discourse  with 
the  abrupt  words :  “  My  friends,  I  see  that  you  are  not  pleased 
with  my  subject ;  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  my  selection :  I 
will  take  a  different  theme  from  a  different  text,”  and  then 
he  began  an  entirely  new  sermon,  securing  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  men  whose  faces  expressed  their  disregard  for  his  first 
sermon.  In  former  ages  the  persons  addressed  made  their 
part  of  the  dialogue  eminently  conspicuous.  They  did  not 
allow  the  pulpit  to  be  called  the  “  coward’s  castle.”  Tliey 
hissed  what  they  disliked,  and  more  frequently  applauded 
what  they  did  like.  Chrysostom  rebuked  his  congregation 
for  their  tumultuous  plaudits.^  He  preferred  their  tears  to 
their  clapping  of  hands.  But  their  tears  were  a  response  to 
him  not  less  really  than  the  audible  applause,  and  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  was  a  form  of  language  not  less  expressive  than 
the  articulated  words.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  had  a 
systematic  method  of  announcing  to  the  preacher  in  the  royal 
chapel  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with  his  remarks.  Sometimes 
we  reprove  a  man  who  ventures  to  condemn  a  sermon:  “  You 
have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  about  it,  for  you  were  asleep 
during  its  delivery.”  We  forget  the  words  of  a  French  critic: 
“  Sleep  is  an  opinion.”  At  any  rate,  the  man  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  sermon  adjusts  his  body  for  repose,  or  looks  out 
of  the  window,  or  gazes  at  the  frescoed  walls,  utters  thereby 
what  is  equivalent  to  words  of  dissatisfaction  or  indifference. 
An  accomplished  orator  reads  whole  sentences  written  on  the 
eyes  and  lips  of  his  congregation.^  He  replies  to  those  sen- 

1  Augustine,  alluding  to  one  of  his  most  effective  sermons,  remarks  :  “  I  did 
not  think  that  I  had  accomplished  anything  when  I  heard  them  [the  auditors] 
applauding,  but  when  I  saw  them  weeping.  They  showed  by  their  acclamations 
that  they  were  taught  and  delighted,  but  by  their  tears  that  they  were  persuaded” 
(flecti).  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Liber  iv.  §  53, 

*  When  conversing  in  regard  to  his  audience  at  Cambridge,  Robert  Hall 
said :  “  Sir,  I  often  have  the  scene  before  me.  I  could  always  tell  when  the 
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tences.  His  hearers  make  a  rejoinder.  He  makes  a  surre¬ 
joinder.  The  layman  in  the  pew  may  be  a  still,  but  he  is 
often  an  effective,  speaker  to  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit.  He 
thus  indirectly  addresses  his  fellow-laymen  in  the  pews.  A 
woman  and  a  child  need  not  preach  on  the  platform ;  they 
may  preach  in  their  manner  of  looking  at  the  orator.  His 
inspiration  comes  from  the  earnest  attention  of  his  hearers. 
It  is  proverbial  that  a  good  listener  is  to  a  good  talker  what 
steel  is  to  the  flint.  There  will  be  no  scintillation  from  the 
flint  unless  there  be  a  close  and  sharp  contact  with  the  steel. 
The  speaker  falls  into  a  monologue,  unless  he  be  heard  by 
one  who  responds  by  the  features  of  his  face,  if  not  by  the 
words  of  his  mouth.  As  words  may  be  things  so  may  silence 
be  words.  Silence  is  often  the  most  expressive  language. 
The  countenance  of  a  deaf  mute  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
vocabulary  of  a  garrulous  man.^  Hence  it  may  appear  that 

people  were  pleased  with  my  preachin".”  “  There  is  Mr.  — ,  I  could  always 
tell  when  he  was  pleased ;  did  you  ever  observe,  Sir  1  he  would  bend  his  head 
forward,  accompanied  with  a  nod  of  approbation  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
And  there  was  Mr.  — ,  he  used  to  raise  himself  and  elevate  his  neck  and  chin,  as 
if  he  would  not  lose  a  word.  And  there  was  old  Mr.  — ,  who  sat  to  the  right. 
He  was  a  very  pious  man.  Sir ;  I  always  knew  when  I  said  anything  savory ;  he 
would  immediately  stand  up  and  move  his  mouth  and  his  lips  (describing  the 
motion),  as  if  he  were  chewing  the  end  and  the  words  were  sweet  in  his  mouth.” 
Greene’s  Reminiscences  of  Rev  Robert  Hall,  pp.  64,  6.5. 

1  The  power  of  the  countenance  to  utter  words  is  well  illustrated  in  Sprague’s 
Annals,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51.  “  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  [Rev.  David 
Sanford,  a  noted  pulpit  orator  of  New  England]  was  called  to  preach  at  a  place 
where  a  company  of  soldiers  had  encamped,  and  whose  commander,  attracted 
by  his  reputation  as  a  popular  speaker,  marched  his  men  into  the  galleries  of 
the  meeting-house  in  which  Mr.  Sanl'ord  was  to  hold  his  service.  While  he  was 
speaking,  a  board  by  which  a  shattered  window  had  been  replaced,  fell,  and  the 
exercises  were  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  putting  it 
back.  By  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence,  he  was  interrupted  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  when,  rushing  to  seize  the'  board,  he  cried  out  to  the  soldiers,  *  Let 
that  board  alone.’  The  officer,  on  retiring,  being  asked  how  he  liked  the 
preacher,  replied,  ‘  Pretty  well,  but  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not 
sworn  so.’  ‘  Sworn,  Captain,  I  heard  no  oaths.’  ‘  Yes,  he  said  (here  repeating 
a  tremendous  oath)  ”  let  that  board  alone.”  ’  ‘  You  certainly  mistake  —  he  uttered 
no  oath  whatever.’  ‘  Well,’  replied  the  Captain,  '  if  he  did  not  say  the  words, 
he  looked  them.’  Hence,  in  after  life,  when  his  countenance  was  perceived  to 
indicate  dangerous  displeasure,  some  anxious,  good-natured  brother  would  tell 
him  not  to  swear  so.” 
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in  various  particulars  a  minister  who  preaches  extempore  has 
an  advantage  over  men  who  read  or  l  ecite  their  sermons. 

A.  He  has  an  advantage  in  speaking  to  tlie  present  con¬ 
dition  of  his  hearers.  It  is  very  true  that  in  some  degree  a 
writer  may  anticipate  the  train  of  thought  into  which  his 
auditors  will  come,  and  may  thus  prophetically  put  on  paper 
his  conversation  with  them.^  But  a  present  observer  has  an 
advantage  over  uninspired  prophets.  The  actual  presence  of 
hearers  is  more  suggestive  than  their  ideal  presence.  Speaking 
with  his  mental  as  well  as  bodily  eye  open  and  ready  to  turn 
either  way,  he  sees  (what  he  could  not  have  foreseen)  that 
his  auditors  do  not  give  heed  to  his  first  topic ;  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  with  a  band  of  music  is  passing  the  church. 
He  repeats  that  topic  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  he  finds  it  to 
be  needed.  He  perceives  (what  he  could  not  have  predicted) 
that  his  hearers  are  indilferent  to  his  peroration  ;  for  they 
are  uncomfortable  in  their  seats,  are  two  warm  or  not  warm 
enough,  breathing  possibly  too  much,  or  probably  too  little, 
of  cool,  fresh  air.  He  modifies  liis  concluding  appeal  so  as  to 
compel  the  attention  which  lie  did  not  attract.  He  not  only 
speaks  the  word,  but  speaks  the  word  in  season.  Hundreds 
of  well-wrought  paragraphs  have  been  lost  by  the  preacher 
as'  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  them,  because  his  hearers  while 
present  in  body  have  been  for  a  few  moments  absent  in  mind. 

B.  From  the  preceding  topic  it  follows  that  a  man  who 
preaches  extempore  has  an  advantage  in  preserving  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  hearers  in  his  subject.  A  popular  sermon,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  one  which  merely  pleases  men,  or  it  is  a 
superficial,  or  a  sensational,  or  a  vulgar  sermon.  But  in 
the  scientific  sense  it  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  hearers,  and  aims,  first,  to  secure  their  adoption 
of  a  specified  truth ;  secondly,  to  found  on  their  intellectual 
faith  an  appeal  to  their  sensibilities ;  thirdly,  to  found  on 
their  excited  sensibilities  an  appeal  to  their  will.  It  never 
attempts  to  erect  the  edifice  until  it  has  laid  the  basis  for  it. 
It  presents  the  arguments  when  the  hearer  has  been  prepared 


1  See  §  2.  II.  3.  H.  above. 
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for  them.  It  presents  the  motives  when  he  has  been  made 
favorable  to  the  acceptance  of  them.  It  assumes  that  the 
orator  and  those  whom  he  addresses  must  have  a  common 
ground  to  stand  on,  and  he  is  to  move  them  forward  only  as 
he  sees  this  ground  to  be  level  enough  and  smooth  enough 
for  their  easy  passage.  It  makes  them  appear  to  convince 
themselves  rather  than  to  be  influenced  by  him.  They  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  respects  their  individuality  because  he  lets  their 
own  thought  move  their  feeling,  and  their  own  feeling  move 
their  volition  ;  and  he  leaves  their  good  resolves  to  be  drawn 
out  of  them  from  within  rather  than  driven  into  them  from 
without.  They  do  not  feel  dishonored  in  being  allured  for¬ 
ward  by  the  attractions  of  heaven,  but  they  do  feel  dishon¬ 
ored  when  they  are  dragged  onward  by  the  devices  of  a 
rhetorician.  The  “  popularity  ”  of  a  sermon  implies  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  old  rule : 

“  Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 

And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot.”  ^ 

Applying  the  term  “  popular  ”  in  this  scientific  sense,  as 
comprehending  not  merely  the  agreeableness  of  a  sermon, 
but  also  the  constitutional  ground  on  which  it  becomes 
agreeable,  we  easily  see  that  an  extemporizer  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  making  his  sermon  “  popular,”  because  he  stands 
ready  to  adapt  his  successive  thoughts  to  the  successive 
wants  of  those  who  hear  him,  and  is  thus  able  not  only  to 
awaken,  but  also  to  perpetuate  their  interest  in  truths  per¬ 
tinent  to  their  varying  moods,  and  to  lead  them  forward  by 
the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  their  own  minds.  It  is 
often  said  to  be  a  mystery  why  one  sermon  is  acceptable  to 
auditors  who  cannot  name  a  single  particular  in  which  the 
sermon  is  a  good  one,  while  another  discourse  fails  to 
interest  the  very  men  who  are  loud  in  applauding  its  author. 
The  mystery  is  often  solved  by  the  fact  that  the  first  sermon 
keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  its  hearers.  The  speaker 
goes  before  them,  and  yet  continues  near  them  and  with 
them.  He  keeps  a  clos^  watch  of  them,  sees  where  they  are 

^  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism. 
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ill  danger  of  parting  from  him,  and  at  the  moment  of  peril 
becomes  the  more  particular  to  hold  them  by  the  hand.  As 
he  thus  glides  along  in  their  company  he  attracts  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  own  individual  self.  They  feel  no  jolt  nor  jar. 
Where  he  can,  he  docs  make  every  statement  so  clear  that 
it  infolds  its  own  evidence  in  its  very  words.  He  adduces 
no  argument  unless  he  sees  that  it  is  needed ;  and  when  he 
sees  it  to  be  needed,  he  states  it  without  any  parade.  Al¬ 
though  his  logic  is  strong  in  substance,  it  is  not  syllogistic 
in  form.  He  is,  therefore,  not  praised  as  a  reasoner.  He 
foists  into  his  style  no  learned  word,  unless  he  sees  that  his 
people  are  prepared  to  comprehend  it.  He  is,  therefore,  not 
praised  for  his  erudition.  Indeed,  in  his  sermons  there  is 
nothing  for  whicli  he  is  praised,  even  by  the  men  whom  he 
interests.  They  may  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
“  He  is  no  Latiner  ” ;  but  they  continue,  notwithstanding, 
to  say,  “  Master  PocOcke  is  a  very  good  man.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  sermon  above  alluded  to  is 
not  conformed  to  the  present  and  peculiar  need  of  its  hearers. 
The  preacher  does  not  perceive  their  existing  state,  or,  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  is  not  flexile  enough  to  meet  it.  He  reads  what 
he  has  written,  adapted  or  not,  understood  or  not.  He  holds 
a  diamond  before  his  congregation,  and  while  they  are 
admiring  its  lustre,  he  is  giving  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
gem  ;  and  while  they  are  inquiring  for  its  history,  he  is 
describing  its  facets  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  search  for  its 
chemical  ingredients,  lie  begins  to  speak  of  its  lustre ;  and 
as  they  turn  their  minds  toward  its  facets,  he  directs  their 
attention  to  its  history  ;  and  thus  he  is  ever  speaking  of  that 
which  they  have  ceased,  or  not  begun,  to  think  of.  As  he 
does  not  time  his  words  to  their  wants,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  him ;  and  as  they  do  not  comprehend  his  words,  they 
commend  him  as  learned.  “  Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico.” 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  sermon  as  a  declaration  of 
truth,  but  they  look  up  in  admiration  at  the  sublimity  of 
the  man.  They  are  like  some  English  auditors,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  whom  Dr.  South  says,  that  “  the 
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grossest,  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  country-people 
were  of  all  men  the  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and 
allegories,  attended  and  set  off  with  scraps  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  though  not  able  even  to  read  so  much  of  the  latter 
as  might  save  tlieir  necks  upon  occasion.”  ^ 

C.  From  the  foregoing  topics,  it  follows  that  a  man  who 
preaches  extempore  has  an  advantage  in  making  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  A  sermon  is  properly 
defined  to  be  a  discourse  founded  on  some  passage  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  designed  to  impart  religious  instruction  and  make 
a  religious  impression  on  men.^  Its  first  design,  then,  is  to 
teach ;  its  second,  to  impress.  But  the  two  designs  are 
often  divorced  from  each  other.  When  the  sermon  aims  to 
instruct  merely,  it  becomes  an  essay  or  treatise.  Its  end  is 
gained  in  doing  justice  to  the  truths  unfolded,  apart  from 

‘  “Save  their  necks  upon  occasion.”  —  George  Crabb  in  his  Dictionary  of 
General  Knowledge  thus  defines  the  phrase,  Benefit  of  Clergy :  “  In  England 
a  privilege  in  law,  at  first  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  in  after  times  made  common 
to  the  laity.  When  any  one  was  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  he  had  a  book  given 
him  to  read,  and  if  the  ordinary  or  his  deputy  pronounced  these  words,  ‘  Legit 
ut  clericus,’  he  reads  like  a  clergyman,  or  scholar,  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand 
and  set  free  for  the  first  offence ;  otherwise  he  was  to  suffer  death.” 

2  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  V.  comprehends  these  two  designs  in  the 
structure  of  a  sermon.  “  So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should  greatly 
wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  preaching  as  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God,  sermons 
as  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  wings  to  the  soul,  as  spurs  to 'the  good 
affections  of  men,  unto  the  sound  and  healthy  as  food,  as  physic  unto  diseased 
minds.” 

The  word  edification,  like  the  word  “sermon,”  combines  the  intellectual  with  the 
emotional  element.  Hooker  says.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  V. :  “  Now  men  are 
edified  when  eitlier  their  understanding  is  taught  somewhat  whowf  in  such 
actions  it  behoveth  all  men  to  consider;  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with 
any  affliction  suitable  thereunto,  when  their  minds  are  in  any  sort  stirred  up 
unto  that  reverence,  devotion,  attention,  and  due  regard  which  in  those  cases 
seemeth  requisite. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  “  edification  ”  denotes  merely  the  intellectual 
improvement,  as  Killingbeck  says :  “  He  will  discourse  to  us  edifyingly  and 
feelingly,”  etc.  Sometimes  it  denotes  merely,  or  chiefly,  the  emotional  excite¬ 
ment.  This  is  often  the  German  meaning  of  Erbaunng.  Thus  Professor  Schott 
regards  the  memoriter  preaching  in  the  German  pulpit  as  more  edifyinq  than 
the  reading  of  discourses  in  the  English  pulpit.  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit, 
Th.  3.  Abth.  2.  ss.  328,  329.  According  to  him  the  sermons  of  Zollikofler  are 
more  edifying  than  those  of  Bishop  Butler. 
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their  relation  to  the  hearers.  When  it  aims  to  impress 
merely,  it  becomes  an  exhortation,  expostulation,  or  an 
appeal.  Its  end  is  gained  in  doing  justice  to  tlie  hearers, 
apart  from  their  relation  to  the  truths  unfolded.  Tlie 
written  sermon  has  an  advantage  over  the  extemporaneous 
in  the  first  of  the  above-named  offices,  but  is  in  danger  of 
neglecting  tlie  second.  Hence  tlie  word  “sermon ”  has  often 
the  limited  meaning  of  an  instructive  lecture,  or  a  sober, 
dull,  or  even  stupid  essay  on  theology.  The  extemporary 
sermon  has  an  advantage  over  the  written  in  the  second  of  the 
two  offices,  but  is  in  danger  of  neglectmg  the  first.  Hence 
the  word  “  sermon  ”  is  sometimes  narrowed  down  to  mean  a 
reproving  lecture,  an  admonitory  or  stirring  address,  an 
expostulatory  effusion,  or  a  mere  rhapsody  or  preachment  on 
some  religious  theme. ^  The  tendency  of  a  written  sermon 
to  be  didactic  is  so  useful,  and  its  tendency  to  omit  the 
practical  element  is  so  hurtful,  that  the  former  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  the  latter  repressed.  So  the  tendency  of  an 
extemporaneous  discourse  to  be  practical  is  so  good,  and  its 
tendency  to  omit  the  doctrinal  element  is  so  evil,  that  the 
former  should  be  promoted  and  the  latter  resisted.  By  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods  the  preacher  learns  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  right  tendency,  and  to  correct  the  wrong  tendency 
of  each  —  to  do  justice  to  his  subject  in  its  relation  to  the 
hearers,  and  do  justice  to  the  hearers  in  their  relation  to  the 
subject.^  By  his  elaborate  writing  of  one  discourse  he  learns 
to  fill  several  sermons  with  persuasions  that  are  instructive, 
and  by  preaching  extempore  three  or  four  sermons  he  learns 
to  fill  his  written  discourse  with  instructions  which  are  per¬ 
suasive.  His  extemporary  sermons  familiarize  him  with  the 
methods  of  appeal  to  the  heart,  and'  prevent  his  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  “  delivering  stale  indignation  and  fervor  of  a  week 

1  “Is  it  a  small  benefit  that  I  am  placed  there  —  where  I  hear  no  invectives, 
no  false  doctrines,  no  sermocinations  of  iron-mongers,  felt-makers,  cobblers,  broom- 
men,  grooms,  or  any  other  of  those  inspired  ignorants  ?  ”  —  Bishop  Hall’s  “  The 
Free  Prisoner,”  §  2.  Howell  says  :  “  These  obstreperous  sermocinators  make  easy 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.” 

^  See  §  1.  II.  2,  above. 
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old;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions  written 
out  in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes 
into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of  his  mind  ;  and  so 
affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page  that  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  any  further.”  ^ 

If  a  sermon  be  a  kind  of  dignified  conversation,  then  the 
extemporary  sermon  must  have  peculiar  facilities  for  im¬ 
pressing  the  feelings.  When  a  preacher  adopts  an  ancient 
custom  of  delivering  from  the  pulpit  the  discourses  of  other 
men, 2  his  hearers  complain :  “  We  long  for  a  sermon  fresh 
from  the  heart.”  The  borrower  replies :  “  I  give  you  better 
sermons  than  I  can  write.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
the  discourses  of  Leighton  and  Baxter.  Every  sentence  is 
new  and  fresh  to  you.”  This  response  may  confound,  but 
does  not  convince  the  hearers.  Tliey  feel  that  a  sermon 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  ill-adapted  to  their 
individual  wants.  A  man  who  reads  to  us  a  printed  epistle 
from  Latimer,  Ridley,  or  Cranmer  is  not  conversing  with  us. 
So  hearers  are  apt  to  feel  that  a  preacher  is  not  holding  a 
dialogue  with  them  when  he  is  perusing  aloud  what  lie  pre¬ 
pared  a  week  before.  His  discourse,  compared  with  that  of  a 
sagacious  extemporizer,  does  not  wind  itself  into  the  present 
sinuosities  of  their  minds.  He  does  not  catch  their  flitting 
emotion,  and  give  it  back  heightened  and  deepened.  He 
has  been  compared  to  a  book  standing  on  two  legs.  The 
teachings  of  the  book  are  weighty;  but  they  do  not  chime  in 

1  Works  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  p.  6.  The  very  nature  of  the  mind  teaches 
us,  however,  that  the  orator  may  be  more  affected  in  reading  a  paragraph  to  an 
assembly  than  he  was  in  writing  it  privately,  and  his  fen'or  of  a  week  old  may 
be  kindled  anew  and  heightened  more  than  ever  when  he  gives  it  vent. 

2  “  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  are  able  to  deliver  a  discourse  well,  but  not 
to  compose  (excogitate)  it.  If  these  persons  should  take  that  which  has  been 
eloquently  and  wisely  written  by  others,  and  should  commit  it  to  memory  and 
pronounce  it  before  the  people,  they  would  not  do  wrong,  provided  they  have  a 
commission.”  Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  iv.  §  62.  Before  the 
art  of  printing  from  types  was  practised  in  England,  ministers  often  availed 
themselves  of  block-l)Ooks,  containing  “  scries  of  skeleton  sermons,  ornamented 
with  wood-cuts  to  warm  the  imagination,  and  strewed  with  texts  to  assist  the 
memory  of  the  preacher.” 
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with  the  tone  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  He  is  tempted  to 
exhaust  the  subject ;  but  he  exhausts  them  instead.  In 
aiming  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  he  shows  no  mercy  to  the 
men,  women,  and  poor  children  before  him.  “  Tlie  secret 
of  tiring”  in  conversation,  says  Voltaire,  “is  to  say  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  theme.”  The  secret  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  feelings  is  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  moment 
when  the  hearers  are  waiting  for  it,  and  to  leave  unsaid  the 
wrong  thing  at  tlie  moment  when  an  intellectual  man  is 
tempted  to  say  it.  A  preacher  may  unfit  himself  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  his  audience  when  he  predetermines  to 
use  the  interrogative  tone  during  the  second  head  of  his 
discussion,  the  monotone  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  head, 
the  tremulous  voice  during  the  first  part  of  his  peroration, 
and  the  objurgatory  accent  in  the  last  part.  His  hearers  are 
taken  at  disadvantage,  as  they  have  made  no  similar  plan 
for  the  dialogue.  He  awakens  their  fellow-feeling  with  him 
when  he  speaks  as  if  a  new  idea  had  just  now  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  and  his  bosom  were  struggling  with  a  sudden 
emotion.  The  great  masters  of  ancient  oratory,  even  when 
they  had  carefully  elaborated  their  orations,  were  equally 
careful  to  speak  as  if  themselves  and  their  hearers  were 
starting  together  on  an  untried  course  of  thought,  and  as  if 
the  words  striking  on  the  ear  were  as  fresh  to  him  who  spoke 
as  to  those  who  listened.  Men  are  wondrously  stimulated 
when  they  behold  wisdom  as  Minerva  springing  in  full 
panoply  from  the  brain  of  one  who  addresses  them. 

D.  It  is  involved  in  the  preceding  statements,  and  it  also 
follows  from  them,  that  a  man  who  preaches  extempore  has 
an  advantage  in  his  appeals  to  the  will. 

a.  His  mode  of  address  is  adapted  to  secure  the  sympathy 
of  his  hearers.  Their  will  is  influenced  by  their  sympathy, 
and  this  is  enlisted  by  the  preacher  who  is  in  too  much  haste 
for  stopping  to  read  a  manuscript.  If  he  would  most  rapidly 
persuade  them  to  act,  ho  must  let  them  see  his  eye  fixed  un- 
dividedly  upon  their  eyes  as  Cornelius  looked  steadily  at  the 
angel ;  he  must  come  near  enough  to  them  to  let  them  feel 
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the  beating  of  his  heart.  He  fails  to  do  this  if  he  hold  a 
manuscript  between  himself  and  the  persons  whom  he  is 
entreating  to  perform  a  specified  act ;  if  he  appear  to  be  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  his  papers^  and  not  with  his  hearers.  A 
man  working  the  telegraph  excites  but  little  sympathy  in  the 
strangers  to  whom  he  sends  a  message  while  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  his  clicking  instrument.  If  we  meet  a  merchant  and 
would  induce  him  to  buy  or  sell  a  commodity,  or  if  we  meet  a 
philanthropist  and  would  incite  him  to  subscribe  money  for 
a  school  or  a  hospital  we  do  not  pour  into  his  ear  written 
expostulations ;  we  may  read  some  exact  statement  for  his 
information,  but  we  address  his  will  in  words  too  earnest 
to  be  rehearsed  from  a  paper ;  we  converse  eye  to  eye.  The 
crusaders  were  aroused  to  their  distant  marches  not  by  hear¬ 
ing  disquisitions  perused  aloud,  but  by  hearing  the  tones  of  a 
man  who  spoke  such  words  as  he  could  not  retain.  When 
we  would  persuade  our  hearers  to  a  right  choice  we  must 
remember  that  the  Most  High  blesses  those  persuasions 
which  are  in  themselves  fitted  to  secure  the  choice. 

b.  The  extemporizer’s  mode  of  address  may  induce  him 
to  present  motives  in  a  practical  form,  and  this  is  the  form 
for  persuading  the  will.  It  often  tempts  him  to  indulge  in 
rodomontade  and  extravagance,  and  herein  has  a  pernicious 
tendency.  It  induces  a  considerate  man,  however,  to  regard 
himself  as  conversing  with  his  hearers,  and  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  faces  of  those  who  listen  to  him.  When  he  writes 
he  is  apt  to  be  more  abstract  and  theoretical  than  when  he 
speaks.  He  reads  a  sentence  because  he  has  proved  it  to  be 
true,  without  considering  whether  or  not  his  hearers  have 
adopted  or  understood  the  proof.  With  his  eye  fixed  upon  his 
paper  lie  repeats  calmly  or  boldly  a  statement  which  he  would 
modify  if  he  saw  the  hints  written  on  the  countenances  of  his 
auditors.  That  statement  may  be  more  bookish  than  human. 
Reasoners  may  respond  to  it,  but  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  repelled  by  it.^  An  amiable  and  even  diffident 

1  There  is  more  than  one  element  of  truth  in  the  paradoxical  saying  of  Charles 
James  Fox  :  “  Did  the  speech  read  well  when  reported  ?  If  so,  it  was  a  bad 
one.” 
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preacher  supposed  in  his  study  chamber  that  lie  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  qualified  the  remark,  and  accordingly  lie  declared  in 
the  pulpit,  that  “  all  impenitent  men  are  as  bad  as  they  can 
be  and  are  growing  worse  and  worse  every  day.”  He  would 
not  have  looked  his  recusant  hearers  in  the  face  and  said  to 
them  in  a  conversational  style :  “  You  are  as  bad  as  you  can 
possibly  be  and  continually  growing  worse.”  Another  is  said 
to  have  perused  aloud  the  words  which  had  been  written  and 
therefore  must  be  read  :  “  As  all  impenitent  men  are  by 
nature  serpents  and  vipers,  so  their  little  children  are  little 
serpents  and  little  vipers.”  While  catching  the  hopeful 
glances  of  the  boys  and  girls  before  him  he  would  not  have 
addressed  them  as  his  little  serpents  and  little  vipers,  without 
a  prolonged  exegesis  and  epexegesis.  In  many  printed  vol¬ 
umes  of  sermons  there  are  propositions  which  are  corollaries 
from  antecedent  arguments  and  come,  because  they  must,  as 
links  welded  into  a  chain.  They  would  never  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  contact  with  living  men ;  whether  true  or  false  they 
are  not  in  that  practical  shape  which  is  fitted  for  touching  the 
springs  of  action.  Nature  speaks  to  nature.  In  times  of 
high  religious  excitement  the  divine  who  has  been  wont  to 
read  his  disquisitions,  comes  into  the  lecturc-room  and  talks 
in  a  familiar,  practical  style,  on  what  seems  to  be  not  a 
theological  speculation,  but  a  religious  business.  He  is  then 
said  to  have  suddenly  become  forcible,  eloquent. 

c.  The  extemporizer’s  mode  of  address  lias  certain  peculiar 
aptitudes  for  the  development  of  his  religious  purpose,  and 
this  development  is  in  its  nature  persuasive.  His  purpose 
may  be  no  firmer  than  that  of  other  men,  but  his  exigencies 
in  the  pulpit  may  cause  him  to  manifest  a  temper  which,  if 
he  were  free  from  these  necessities,  he  might  neglect  or 
conceal.  Want  is  the  mother  of  prayer.  If  there  is  ever  a 
moment  in  which  a  minister  feels  a  reliance  on  the  grace  of 
heaven  it  is  when  he  rises  before  a  congregation  and  begins 
to  speak,  reflecting  on  his  liability  to  lose  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  to  forget  the  happy  words  for  expressing  them,  to 
sink  into  a  torpor  of  emotion,  to  say  more  or  less  than 
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lie  meant,  to  utter  falsehood  for  truth,  or  to  make  the  real 
truth  appear  feeble  and  sickly.  Then  it  is  that  he  strives  to 
bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  invokes 
the  promised  aid  from  on  high,  and  learns  to  preach  trusting 
in  that  Infinite  Mind  which  gives  a  persuasive  influence  to  the 
words  of  a  good  man.  The  consummate  orator  is  defined  to 
be  “  vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus,”  and  this  man  can  “  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  ”  him.  His  feeling 
of  trust  in  the  divine  help  is  the  vein  of  pure  water  which 
when  struck  by  his  sense  of  need  becomes  within  him  a  well 
of  living  water.  When  Charles  Wesley  first  ventured  to 
preach  without  notes  he  had  and  manifested  that  spirit  which 
is  strong  because  weak,  and  is  fitted  to  persuade  men  because 
it  is  allied  with  the  strength  of  God.  “  Seeing  so  few  present 
I  thought  of  preaching  extempore  ;  afraid,  yet  I  ventured 
on  the  promise  ‘  Lo  1  am  with  you  alway,’  and  spoke  on 
justification  from  Romans  iii.  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
without  hesitation.  Glory  be  to  God  who  keepeth  his  prom¬ 
ise  forever.”  ^  Although  the  first  extemporary  sermon  of  a 
man  is  often  a  lamentable  failure,  yet  the  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  eminently  useful  seem  to  be  more  numerous 
than  those  in  which  his  first  written  sermon  has  been  thus 
distinguished.^ 

2.  Several  of  the  reasons  for  extemporaneous  preaching 

1  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  p.  147,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander. 

2  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  describes  in  his  Reminiscences  his  first  extem¬ 
poraneous  discourse.  He  passed  a  Sabbath  at  Ashford,  Connecticut.  He  was 
asked  by  the  resident  pastor:  “Will  you  not  favor  me  with  your  name?” 
“  Excuse  me,”  said  Dr.  Spring,  “  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  to  remain  un¬ 
known.”  He  consented  to  occupy  the  Ashford  pulpit  on  condition  of  his 
remaining  unknown  to  the  pastor  and  the  people.  He  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  he  could  preach  without  notes  before  an  audience  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  him,  as  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  them.  “  And  the  experiment 
was  full  of  encouragement.”  He  adds :  “  I  never  preached  better,  nor  to  a  more 
attentive  and  affected  audience.”  Some  years  afterward  that  Connecticut  pastor 
took  Dr.  Spring  by  the  hand  and  said :  “  Do  you  remember  the  Sabbath  at 
Ashford  ?  It  was  a  memorable  day  to  us.  That  day  God  made  bare  his  arm  ; 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  work  of  grace  among  my  people.”  Such  a  result  we 
should  not  have  expected  from  written  sermons,  especially  if  preached  in  the 
way  of  a  homiletic  experiment. 
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are  suggested  as  soon  as  we  consider  its  influence  on  the 
preacher  himself.  Much  of  this  influence  depends  on  the 
principle  that  an  exercise  is  apt  to  give  what  it  requires. 
The  habits  of  a  scholar  present  certain  obstacles  to  extempo¬ 
rary  speech  ;  he  derives  new  power  from  the  very  fact  of 
pressing  against  these  obstacles.  “  Difficulty,”  says  Edmund 
Burke,  “  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too. 
Pater  ipse  colendi  hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our 
skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.” 

A.  His  extemporary  efforts  may  lead  a  preacher  to  form 
habits  of  introspection ;  to  discipline  himself  in  examining 
his  own  thoughts.  There  is  a  class  of  ministers  whose  ideas 
are  both  numerous  and  rapid ;  who  form  just  conclusions, 
but  are  unable  to  recall  any  reason  by  which  they  were  con¬ 
vinced.  They  are  better  thinkers  than  teachers.  They  are 
compared  to  lamps  which  cannot  burn  because  they  are  so 
full  of  oil ;  to  scholars  who  are  kept  from  hard  study  because 
they  have  too  much  blood  in  the  brain.  Some  of  these  men  are 
right  in  thinking  themselves  unfit  for  preaching  extempore. 
Others  are  wrong  in  thinking  so.  They  might  and  they 
would  improve  their  mental  character  if  they  would  analyze 
their  thoughts ;  detain  a  prominent  idea  ;  revolve  it  in  their 
minds  ;  gather  around  it  the  subordinate  ideas ;  keep  them  in 
the  memory  long  enough  to  make  their  relation  to  the  promi¬ 
nent  thought  not  only  obvious  but  impressive.  If  they  do 
this  they  can  speak  extempore,  and  this  discipline  gives  them 
a  power  over  their  own  faculties,  and  this  power  is  more 
than  enough  to  conquer  a  city. 

B.  Hence  by  preaching  extempore  a  minister  may  be  led  to 
fasten  his  attention  upon  the  great  principles,  rather  than  the 
small  details  of  divine  truth.  Perhaps  he  is  unduly  influenced 
by  chance  associations.  He  is  tempted  away  from  his  main 
course  of  thought  by  a  phrase  or  a  syllable  which  he  happens 
to  hear  or  to  utter.  He  is  flattered  as  having  a  command 
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over  words,  wlule  in  fact  his  words  liave  a  command  over 
liiin.  He  abstains  from  extemporary  discourse  because  he  is 
perpetually  deviating  from  his  general  plan,  and  wandering 
after  side  issues.  But  the  practice  from  which  be  recoils  is 
the  very  discipline  which  he  needs.  In  pursuing  it  ho  would 
learn  the  importance  of  keeping  on  the  high  road  and  not 
roaming  into  by-paths.  He  sees  that  his  congregation  are 
interested,  not  so  much  in  the  minutiae,  as  in  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  theology.  They  look  at  a  subject,  not  in  its  mathe¬ 
matical,  but  in  its  salient  points.  He  feels  the  necessity  of 
holding  up  the  subject  in  that  light  which  arrests  the  vision 
of  his  people.  Thus  he  learns  to  spend  more  time  on  the 
chief  idea  than  on  its  accessories.  He  digs  down  toward  the 
hidden  current  of  water  in  order  to  provide  a  never-failing 
well.  “  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,”  and  he  labors 
to  strike  this  vein.  In  it  are  the  treasures ;  out  of  it,  sand 
and  rubl)ish. 

C.  By  preaching  extempore  a  minister  may  gain  a  quick¬ 
ness,  tenacity,  and  force  of  thought.  Quickness  ;  for  what  he 
does  he  must  do  at  once.^  He  is  sometimes  not  only  in  con¬ 
versation  but  in  controversy  with  his  hearers.  If  one  argu¬ 
ment  or  illustration  fails,  he  must  instantly  try  another.  He 
must  aim  and  fire  his  gun  without  waiting ;  and  if  the  gun 
misses  fire  he  must  take  to  the  bayonet,  and  if  that  fails  he 
must  be  ready  for  an  encounter  hand  to  hand.  And  here  he 
gains  tenacity  as  well  as  rapidity  of  thought.  He  must  not 

^  On  entering  his  pulpit  at  Cambridge  Robert  Hall  was  surprised  to  find  manj 
barristers  in  his  audience.  Their  presence  excited  him.  He  had  thought  of  hia 
subject  at  intervals,  and  during  the  preceding  night ;  but  his  discourse  seemed 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  barristers.  It  was  observed  that  most  of  them 
“  appeared  to  feel  oppressed  by  the  closeness  of  attention  which  was  requisite 
fully  to  estimate  the  weight  of  evidence  ”  which  he  produced.  “  As  we  were 
walking  home,  I  said  to  Mr.  Hall,  *  What  an  astonishing  sermon  you  have  given 
us  this  morning.  Sir  !  I  never  heard  you  deliver  a  discourse  with  so  much 
rapidity.’  ‘  Why,  Sir,’  he  replied,  *my  only  chance  of  getting  through  was  by 
galloping  on  as  fast  as  I  could :  I  was  thrown  on  my  resources ;  and  had  no 
conception  of  its  being  the  assizes,  till  I  entered  the  pulpit  and  saw  the  counsel¬ 
lors.  I  never  preached  from  that  subject  before.  Sir.’  ”  —  Greene’s  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Robert  Hall,  pp  111,112.  It  is  well-known  that  such  sermons  gave  a 
continued  impetus  to  Mr.  Hall’s  mind. 
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allow  himself  to  be  distracted  by  stray  suggestions ;  he  must 
keep  his  eye  fixed  on  his  topic,  and  must  not  be  gazing  at 
the  scattered  clouds.  He  must  not  be  overcome  by  his  own 
emotion,  but  must  hold  himself  stout  against  all  excess  or 
morbidness  of  feeling.  His  mind  has  been  compared  to  an 
iron  mould  ;  it  has  an  unyielding  texture  ;  it  has  inward 
configurations  alike  strong  and  ornate.  The  molten  silver  is 
poured  into  it.  The  liquid  must  yield  to,  and  receive  into 
itself,  the  configurations  of  the  matrix  ;  must  not  melt  it  nor 
dissolve  it  nor  overheat  it.  While  the  mould  remains  firm  it 
fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  gives  a  graceful 
as  well  as  useful  form  to  tho  melted  silver.  Now  the  very 
fact  that  the  extemporizer’s  mind  must  shape  for  itself  the 
materials  of  his  discourse  puts  him  under  the  constant  neces¬ 
sity  of  cultivating  the  power  of  attention.  This  necessity 
gives  him  an  habitual  stimulus  to  take  hold,  and  keep  hold, 
and  resist  all  allurements  for  losing  hold,  of  his  appropriate 
subject.  Working  under  this  stimulus,  he  invigorates  his 
intellect. 

He  acquires  not  only  tenacity,  but  also  force,  of  thought. 
“  It  is  in  me  and  it  must  come  out,”  are  the  words  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  speaking  of  an  idea,  and  thus  giving  a  definition  of  elo¬ 
quence.  The  necessity  of  coming  out  gives  force  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  idea  comes.  If  a  man  confine  himself 
to  the  writing  of  sermons  he  may  feel  a  disproportionate 
anxiety  about  commas  and  semicolons,  the  niceties  of  phrase, 
the  refinement  of  distinctions.  .  In  augmenting  his  micro¬ 
scopic  power  he  may  lessen  his  ability  to  use  the  telescope. 
While  other  men  are  too  rapid  or  volatile  he  is  too  fastidious 
and  slow  for  extemporary  discourse.  Perhaps  the  lethargy 
of  his  mind  causes  the  hesitancy  of  his  speech.  He  shrinks 
from  the  work  of  uttering  his  sentences  while  he  is  construct¬ 
ing  them.  That,  however,  is  the  work  which  will  make  him 
elastic  and  many-sided,  “  sure  as  a  rifle  and  quick  as  its 
flash.”  He  will  receive  the  right  impetus  from  the*  double 
process  of  originating  new  trains  of  remark,  and  at  the  same 
moment  addressing  men  who  will  not  wait  for  his  adjusting 
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of  particles  and  transposing  of  monosyllables.  Other  men 
need  more  correctness  ;  he  needs  more  stimulus.  Other  men 
need  to  be  steadied ;  ^  he  needs  to  be  fired.  “  Facit  indignatio 
versum.”  Standing  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  hundred 
listeners  who  demand  a  new  thought  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  the  first,  he  catches  an  impulse  from  their  expectant 
faces ;  his  heart  as  well  as  intellect  is  roused,  his  logic 
becomes  firmer  and  more  forceful  than  ever,  although,  in  the 
words  of  John  Milton,  it  opens  its  “  contracted  palm  into  a 
sraceful  and  ornate  rhetoric.” 

E.  By  preaching  extempore  a  minister  may  be  led  to  keep 
himself  familiar  with  truths  and  facts  needed  for  his  sermons. 
If  he  is  to  deliver  from  manuscript  a  series  of  discourses  on 
the  four  Gospels,  he  must  understand  what  he  explains ;  but 
if  he  is  to  compose  these  discourses  while  he  is  delivering 
them,  he  must  not  only  understand  the  Gospels,  but  must 
naturalize  them  in  his  mind  as  he  has  naturalized  the  English 
alphabet.  If  he  would  write  astronomical  sermons  like  those 
of  Chalmers,  he  must  know  the  truths  of  astronomy  ;  but  if 
he  will  extemporize  sucli  discourses,  he  must  make  himself  a 
more  absolute  master  of  those  truths  —  must  roll  them  like 
playthings  over  and  over  in  his  memory.  Hence  we  find 
that  a  wise  extemporizer  is  perpetually  on  the  alert  in  acquir¬ 
ing,  not  only  sucli  a  knowledge  of  truths  and  facts  as  will 
gratify  his  own  curiosity,  but  also  such  a  definite  knowledge 
as  will  enable  him  to  communicate  them  at  a  moment’s 
warning  to  his  congregation.  He  aims  to  be  like  Bias,  who, 
when  asked  why  he  did  not,  like  his  fellow-citizens,  carry 
some  of  his  property  with  him  as  he  fled  from  his  besieged 
home,  replied  that  he  carried  his  all  in  himself.  He  strives 
to  gain  the  power  of  breathing  his  accumulated  knowledge 
from  his  memory  with  as  much  ease  as  he  breathes  air  from 
the  lungs.  Unconsciously  and  habitually  he  is  storing  his 
mind  with  plans,  concepts  of  sermons.  They  come  to  him 

1  Speaking  of  an  antagonist  who  was  curious  and  nice  in  adjusting  his  logical 
“moods  and  figures,”  Daniel  Webster  said :  “I  can  convince  the  jury  that  I 
have  all  the  right  on  my  side,  while  he  is  fitting  one  of  his  syllogisms.” 
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as  new  inventions  come  to  a  mechanician.  lie  is  a  perpetual 
artist  as  distinct  from  artisai).  One  great  advantage  of 
this  discipline  is,  that  it  gives  him  a  clearer  view  than  he 
would  have  otherwise  of  truths  and  facts.  “  Thoughts  disen¬ 
tangle  ”  when  a  thinker  arranges  them  so  that  they  may 
easily  pass  his  lips.  He  often  imagines  that  he  understands 
what  he  knows  that  he  cannot  explain.  He  imagines  that  he 
can  explain  in  written,  what  he  knows  that  he  cannot  explain 
in  unwritten  speech.  But  when  he  attempts  to  fix  in  his 
mind  such  precise  ideas  as  can  be  stated  at  any  time  extem¬ 
pore,  he  finds  that  he  never  did  understand  what  he  imagined 
that  he  did.  Like  Ixion,  he  was  mistaking  a  cloud  for  a 
divinity.  Another,  and  the  greatest,  advantage  of  this  disci¬ 
pline  is  that  it  enriches  his  mind.  He  does  not  store  his 
memory  with  truths  and  facts  merely  in  order  to  repeat  them, 
but  in  order  to  incorporate  them  with  himself.  The  food  of 
the  nightingale  is  spiritualized  into  its  instinct  for  singing. 
The  rule  is :  “  Never  lose  an  opportunity  for  seeing  anything 
beautiful.  Beauty  is  God’s  handwriting,  a  wayside  sacra¬ 
ment.”  But  the  reason  for  noticing  the  beauties  of  nature 
or  art  is  that  they  make  the  soul  beautiful,  and  thus  enable 
it  to  combine  the  graces  of  thought  with  graces  of  language. 

F.  By  preaching  extempore  a  minister  is  led  to  discipline 
his  mind  in  the  study  of  words,  as  well  as  things.  In  order 
to  become  an  accomplished  pianist,  like  Liszt  or  Thalberg, 
a  man  must  exercise  his  muscles,  judgment,  memory,  taste, 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  years.  In  order  to  make  a  fit  use 
of  language,  which  is  a  far  more  complicated  instrument  than 
the  material  apparatus  of  a  musician,  a  man  needs  a  far 
more  thorough  discipline  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers. 
He  needs  to  learn  the  art  of  weighing  one  word  by  another, 
of  detecting  the  preponderance  of  this  phrase  over  that  which 
is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  it.  In  order  to  learn 
this,  he  needs  to  discipline  himself  in  the  science  of  language, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  those  tongues,  like  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  are  eminently  illustrative  of  this  science. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  discipline  prompts  him  to  acquire 
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it.  This  is  the  tendency,  whatever  may  be  the  fact.  He 
must  obtain  a  rare  power  of  comprehension,  if  he  learns  to 
express  a  great  truth  with  its  manifold  relations  in  a  few 
pregnant  words,  and  to  make  each  of  those  words  an  index 
of  a  distinct  line  of  thought.  A  skilful  extemporizer  has 
been  compared  to  a  man  who  extracts  a  few  drops  of  oil 
from  thousands  of  roses,  a  few  grains  of  quinine  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  bark.  Whoever  can  originate  such 
metamorphoses  must  go  through  an  invigorating  discipline 
for  it,  or  else  be  gifted  with  a  rare  genius  by  nature. 

If  he  conform  to  the  tendencies  of  his  method,  he  must 
discipline  himself  in  acquiring  not  only  a  large,  but  also  a 
select  vocabulary.  His  “  copia  verborum  ”  must  be  within 
his  easy  remembrance,  as  well  as  possible  recollection.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  at  home  with  the  best  authors.  He  must 
preserve  the  habit  of  accurate  conversation.  He  must  recoil 
from  those  vulgarisms  which  form  the  staple  of  many  popular 
novels.  A  clergyman,  who  had  caught  the  contagion  of  these 
fashionable  books  and  booklets,  was  so  unconscious  of  the 
malaria  which  he  was  breathing  that  he  suspected  no  incon¬ 
sistency  between  his  thought  and  his  style  when  he  gave  this 
public  advice  to  theological  students  :  “  Avoid  all  familiarity 
with  low  idioms.  Never  allow  yourself  to  use  a  vulgarism 
in  your  conversation ;  for  if  you  utter  a  slang  term  in  the 
parlor,  it  will,  before  you  know  it,  po/?  out  in  the  pulpit.” 
We  do  not  mean  that,  when  a  man  sits  in  his  easy  chair 
with  his  friends,  he  should  elect  rather  than  choose  ^facilitate 
rather  than  help^  purchase  instead  of  buying^  state  a  thing 
instead  of  saying  \t',  \\q\'qv  begin  but  commence;  never  cnc? 
but  terminate;  never  live  but  reside;  have  a  residence  in¬ 
stead  of  a  house^  in  a  locality  instead  of  a  place.  The  dignity 
of  a  sermon  is  entirely  distinct  from  such  prudery ;  is  equally 
removed  from  the  finical  and  the  coarse. 

G.  By  preaching  extempore  a  minister  may  discipline 
himself  to  conduct  well  the  other  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
There  are  men  who  hesitate,  recall  their  words^  and  finally 
stammer  in  appointing  a  weekly  conference  or  announcing 
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a  liymn  to  be  sung.  Many  are  embarrassed  in  their  public 
devotions,  and  eitlier  suspend  their  speech  altogether,  or 
slide  into  unmeaning  or  confused  utterances.  If  they  were 
skilled  in  extemporary  speech,  they  would  either  avoid  such 
perplexity,  or  if  at  any  time  bewildered  in  public  prayer, 
they  would  know  how  to  extricate  tliemselves.  Dr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  pastor  of  Brattle  Square  church,  Boston,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  fluency  in  unwritten  speech,  yet  was  at 
one  time  embarrassed  in  an  extemporaneous  prayer.  We 
read  that  “  on  a  special  occasion,  during  the  gloomiest 
season  of  the  [Revolutionary]  war,  as  he  was  leading  in  the 
devotions  of  an  assembly,  he  came  suddenly  to  a  full  stop, 
as  if  his  extemporary  powers  had  entirely  failed  him.  The 
eyes  of  the  congregation  were  at  once  fixed  upon  him  witli 
mingled  wonder  and  apprehension,  till  he  gave  utterance  to 
his  thoughts,  and  tluis  relieved  the  anxiety  of  his  audience 
hy  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  Eternal :  ‘  Teach  us  v/hat  we 
shall  say  unto  thee,  0  God ;  for  w'e  cannot  order  our  speech 
by  reason  of  darkness.’  ” 

H.  The  preceding  topic  has  introduced  another.  The 
habit  of  preaching  extempore  prepares  the  minister  for 
emergencies.  It  sometimes  enables  him  to  preach  when 
advancing  age  has  affected  his  vision,  and  he  cannot  read 
what  he  has  written.  He  need  not  abandon  the  ministry  in 

consequence  of  a  change  in  the  lenses  of  his  eye.^  His 

• 

memory  becomes  treacherous ;  he  cannot  recall  the  exact 
words  of  his  written  sermon  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  extem¬ 
porizing  power,  lie  can  repeat  without  notes  the  substance 
of  what  he  has  prepared.  On  the  mornings  of  some  Sabbaths 
there  are  occurrences  which  may  fitly  give  a  new  texture, 
or  at  least  a  new  tincture,  to  the  discourse  which  has  been 
excogitated.  If  the  preacher  cannot  extemporize,  he  loses 
an  opportunity,  and  sometimes  in  losing  an  opportunity  ho 
loses  a  soul.  When  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  year  1699, 

^  Some  aped  pastors  whose  youthful  chiropraphy  cannot  be  deciphered  with' 
out  a  magnifyinp  glass  of  great  power,  re-wrote  their  sermons  in  letters  each 
of  which  is  more  than  a  half-inch  high. 
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had  issued  liis  brief  coudemning  twenty-three  propositions  in 
Fenelon’s  “  Maxims  of  the  Saints,”  and  when  Feuelon,  at 
the  moment  of  ascending  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  was 
informed  of  this  condemnatory  act,  he  suddenly  changed  the 
plan  of  his  sermon,  and  preached  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  church.  The  report  of  his  condemnation  had  been 
rapidly  circulated  among  his  auditors,  and  they  listened  to 
his  fresh  thoughts  and  calm  but  solemn  words  with  “  tears  of 
sorrow,  respect,  and  admiration.”  ^  President  Dwight,  of 
Yale  College,  when  journeying  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  stopped  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Fairfield, 
Connecticut.  Returning  to  his  home  a  fortnight  afterward, 
he  preached  again  at  the  same  place.  As  soon  as  he  had 
announced  his  text  on  the  second  Sabbath,  he  was  startled 
by  remembering  that  the  manuscript  sermon  lying  before 
him  had  been  preached  a  fortnight  before  to  the  same  con¬ 
gregation.  Accustomed  to  extemporary  speech,  he  instantly 
took  a  new  subject  appropriate  to  the  same  text,  struck  out 
a  new  plan  of  thought,  and  delivered  a  discourse  of  which 
Roger  Minot  Sherman  said :  “  I  have  never  heard  its  equal.” 
When  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  had  read  his  text 
for  an  evening  lecture,  he  was  attacked  witli  a  nasal  hemor¬ 
rhage,  and,  being  unable  to  preacli,  he  requested  Dr.  (after¬ 
wards  President)  Ezra  Stiles  to  address  the  people.  Dr. 
Stiles  arose  at  once,  and  preached  extempore  on  the  text 
w^iich  had  been  read.  Altliough  not  a  man  of  severe  thought, 
he  was  a  man  of  many  thoughts,  and  could  easily  fill  a  dis¬ 
course  with  fresh,  while  he  excluded  from  it  all  trite  sayings. 
Similar  exigencies  often  occur,  sometimes  with  mortifying 
results.  A  president  of  a  New  England  College,  rising  to 
preach  before  an  association  of  ministers,  read  his  text, 
swooned,  was  carried  out  of  the  church ;  and  the  people, 
clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  were  then  blessed  and  dis¬ 
missed.  Napoleon  the  First  was  renowned  for  his  extem¬ 
porizing  [)ower  in  meeting  the  sudden  emergencies  of  a 
battle ;  but,  during  his  early  life,  he  had  no  extemporizing 
1  Charles  Butler’s  Life  of  Fenelon,  p.  145. 
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power  in  addressing  an  assembly  of  civilians.  For  the  want' 
of  readiness  in  speech,  he  was  discomfited  before  the  lawyers, 
as  the  Austrians  for  want  of  tact  on  the  battle-field  were 
routed  before  him.  When  attempting  to  address  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients,  he  was  so  embarrassed  that  “  there  was  not 
the  slightest  connection  in  what  he  stammered  out.”  He 
said,  on  the  day  after  his  meeting  this  Council,  “  I  like  better 
to  speak  to  soldiers  than  to  lawyers.  These  fellows  intimi¬ 
dated  me.  I  have  not  been  used  to  public  assemblies ;  but 
that  will  come  in  time.”  ^ 

I.  By  preaching  extempore  on  fit  occasions  a  man  may 
improve  his  style  of  writing,  just  as  by  elaborate  writing  he 
may  improve  his  style  of  extemporizing.^  'A  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Buell  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  transcribed 
Willard’s  “Body  of  Divinity”  eight  times,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  rhetorical  improvement.^  He  left,  at  his  death,  a 
hundred  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons,  all  neatly  bound. 
He  thus  left  a  paper  monument  of  mis-spent  labor.  He  would 
have  acquired  a  better  rhetoric  by  talking  out  a  body  of 
divinity  so  that  his  parish  could  understand  it,  than  by 
writing  it  out  so  many  times.  The  writing  would  have  given 
him  command  of  the  rudder ;  the  talking,  of  the  sails  ;  both 
combined,  of  the  whole  ship. 

a.  Preaching  some  sermons  without  the  drudgery  of 
committing  them  to  paper,  he  may  gain  time  for  giving  to 
other  discourses  their  requisite  finish.  Unless  he  gain  this 
time,  he  will  be  like  a  dull  and  weary  traveller  along  a  level 
road.  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  who  daily  spent 
fifteen  hours  among  his  books,  and  who  published  about  fifty 
sermons,  and  some  dissertations,  treatises,  etc.,  lamented,  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  had  written  more  than  two 
hundred  discourses  for  the  pulpit.  If  a  pastor  would  comply 

1  M.  De  Bourrienne’s  Private  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Vol.  i.  pp. 
241,  249. 

2  See  §  2.  1.  1.  A.  h.  above. 

®  “  Dr.  Buell  himself  wrote  in  his  diary  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry :  ‘  This  year  have  written  all  my  sermons,  and  have 
preached  them  without  notes.'  ”  —  Sprague’s  Annals,  Vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
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with  the  a(Jvice  of  Dr.  Watts  to  write  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  different  sermons,  but  to  rewrite  and  im¬ 
prove  what  he  had  written  once,  he  would  make  his  sermons 
memorable.  History  has  recorded  little  else  concerning 
Dr.  Lichfield,  a  London  rector  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  than  that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
three  thousand  and  eighty-three  discourses  for  the  pulpit. 
A  lover  of  good  sermons  heaves  a  sigh  w  hen  he  reads  of  one 
preacher  in  New  England  who  wrote  five  thousand,  of  more 
than  one  who  wrote  forty-five  hundred,  and  of  several 
preachers  who  wrote  each  four  thousand  discourses ;  and 
his  sigh  is  deepened  when  he  reads  that  these  discourses 
were  “  penned  without  an  erasure  or  interlineation.”  Even 
President  Dwight,  before  he  composed  his  celebrated  “  Sys¬ 
tem,”  wrote  a  thousand  discourses  in  twelve  years.  He 
would  have  composed  a  better  System  if  he  had  preached 
eight  or  nine  hundred  of  his  discourses  extempore,  and  con¬ 
centrated  the  labor  of  his  pen  on  the  remaining  one  or  two 
hundred.  Richard  Baxter  is  known  to  have  published  about 
two  hundred  distinct  works.  His  own  instructive  remarks 
in  regard  to  them  are  : 

“  Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess  my  own  judgment 
is,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better.  Excepting  the 
Saints’  Rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments, 
which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness,  or  any 
ornament ;  so*  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet  twice  over,  or  stayed  to 
make  any  blots  or  interlinings,  but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  con¬ 
ceived.  When  I  do  not  recollect  by  what  sudden  occasions  almost  all  my 
writings  were  e.xtorted  from  me,  and  how  the  apprehension  of  present 
usefulness  prevailed  against  other  motives,  I  am  ready  to  wish,  with  some 
divines  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  case,  that  I  had 
published  a  few  elaborate  writings,  and  had  been  doing  some  work  of  more 
durable  usefulness.”’ 

b.  By  the  habit  of  preaching  extempore  a  man  may  aug¬ 
ment  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  written  sermons.  He 
endeavors  in  his  study-chamber  to  form  the  right  idea  of 
a  subject ;  he  expects  to  succeed ;  the  right  idea  comes ; 
here  is  talent ;  here  is  not  what  men  call  inspiration.  He 

^  For  a  fuller  statement  see  Baxter’s  Works  (Orme’s  ed.),  Vol.  i.  pp.  775  sq. 
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searches  for  the  right  word  ;  he  expects  to  find  it ;  he 
does  find  it ;  here  too  is  talent,  nothing  which  is  termed 
genius  or  inspiration.  But  while  he  stands  in  the  pulpit 
and  pursues  his  anticipated  course  of  thought,  while  his 
feelings  are  becoming  more  and  more  thorouglily  aroused, 
then,  without  any  foresight  of  the  result,  new  and  clearer 
ideas,  more  apposite  and  expressive  words  occur  to  him. 
They  intensify  the  excitement  of  his  feelings ;  the  excitement 
suggests  still  richer  ideas ;  the  ideas  array  themselves  in  still 
more  afilueiit  language,  until  at  length  the  man  is  elevated 
above  his  own  standard,  and  does  not  know  himself.^  Here 
is  something  more  than  talent ;  here  is  genius ;  here  is  what 
men  call  inspiration.  Various  thoughts  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  utter  he  omits.  Various  thoughts  which  he  does 
utter  never  occurred  to  him  before,  perhaps  never  will  occur 
again,  fie  suddenly  adopts  a  new  plan  of  discourse ;  but 
this  plan  would  not  have  been  suggested  to  him,  unless  the 
old  plan  had  been  studied.  In  his  premeditations  he  accu¬ 
mulated  the  principal ;  in  his  extemporary  speech  he  received 
the  interest.  We  err  to  our  hurt,  if  we  imagine  that  his 
new,  living  thoughts  come  forth  from  nothing.  They  burst 
out  of  the  old  thoughts  which  were  in  his  mind  when  he 
began  his  discourse.  He  pursues  the  oviparous  method  and 
those  old  thoughts  are  the  egg.  ^ 

When  fresh  ideas  and  felicitous  phrases  thus  suddenly 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  they  are  naturally  ascribed 
to  a  mysterious  or  supernatural  influence.  Tlie  pagan 
ascribed  to  a  divine  afflatus  the  inspirations  of  eloquence.^ 

1  “  The  degree  in  whieh,  after  the  most  careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  new 
thoughts,  new  arguments,  animated  addresses,  often  flow  into  my  mind,  while 
speaking  to  a  congregation,  even  on  very  common  subjects,  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
w^s  quite  another  man,  than  when  poring  over  them  in  my  study.  There  will 
be  inaccuracies ;  but  generally  the  most  striking  things  in  my  sermons  were  un¬ 
premeditated.”  —  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  pp.  244,  245.  The  premeditated 
substance  was  the  seed;  the  unpremeditated  qualities  were  the  fruit. 

*  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  different  use  of  this  metaphor.  He  designated 
Robert  Hall’s  method  of  producing  a  discourse  as  the  viviparous  method,  ”  op¬ 
posed  to  the  ovi/xirous  process,  of  which  the  written  MS.  in  other  sermon  pro¬ 
ducers  represented  the  egg.”  —  Dean  Ramsay’s  Pulpit  Table-Talk,  p.  34. 

^  Quinct.  Inst.  Lib.  x.  cap.  7. 
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The  pantheist  ascribes  them  to  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
The  Christian,  whose  philosophy  is  more  exact,  ascribes  some 
of  them  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  It  is  in  this 
view  that  the  remark  quoted  by  Dr.  Frederick  Strauss  ^  com¬ 
mends  itself  as  the  sober  truth :  “  Preaching  [the  gospel]  is 
the  most  sublime  act  which  a  man  can  perform.”  If  a  man 
does  take  thought  what  he  shall  speak,  something  better  is 
given  to  him  while  he  is  yet  speaking.  Quintilian  says : 
“  Fiunt  oratores,  nascuntur  poetae.”  In  a  certain  degree,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  pulpit  orator  may  make  himself ;  but  he 
who  is  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  highest 
sense,  is  born  an  orator,  and  also  born  again  and  renewed  in 
spirit  whenever  he  proclaims  the  gospel.  The  Spirit  of 
wisdom,  however,  dispenses  his  gifts  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  human  soul.  He  accommodates  himself  to  those 
influences  of  nature  which  are  aids  to  grace.  If  a  preacher 
compose  his  sermon  while  he  is  preaching  it,  he  enjoys 
certain  aids  which  the  solitary  student  cannot  obtain  for  his 
spiritual  elevation.  Some  of  these  aids  escape  analysis,  others 
are  like  the  following. 

Before  he  begins  his  discourse  he  is  impressed  by  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath-day,  by  the  solemn  tolling  of  the 
Sabbath-bell,  by  the  aspect  and  associations  of  the  sanctuary, 
by  the  prayers  and  the  songs  in  which  he  unites  With  his 
hearers.  While  he  is  delivering  his  discourse,  he  receives  a 
continued  stimulus  from  the  countenances  of  the  people  — 
some  desiring  consolation  in  trouble,  others  craving  strength 
to  resist  temptation,  several  indicating  sympathy  with  him, 
many  feeling  comfort  in  him,  all  perhaps  looking  or  longing 
for  aid  from  him.  He  divines  that  they  are  praying  for  him. 
His  own  heart  is  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  their  beaming  coun¬ 
tenances.  His  lively  emotions  suggest  new  ideas ;  the  new 
ideas  express  themselves  in  living  words  ;  these  words  vibrate 

^  “  God  hath  granted  me  to  speak  as  I  would,  and  to  conceive  as  is  meet  for 
the  things  that  are  given  me ;  because  it  is  he  that  leadeth  unto  wisdom,  and 
dirccteth  the  wise.  For  in  his  hand  are  both  we  and  our  words.”  —  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  vii.  1.5, 16. 

*  See  Reminiseences  from  the  Early  Life  of  a  Lutheran  Clergyman,  p.  171. 
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Oil  his  lips  with  a  power  which  stirs  himself  even  more  than 
they  stir  his  congregation ;  they  are  homelike,  simple,  but 
hearty  and  incisive  words.  Ho  feels  no  disgust  at  his  sen¬ 
tences  ;  for  he  has  not  been  rolling  them  over  in  his  mind 
long  enough  to  be  nauseated  with  them.  He  has  no  time 
for  rounding  off  his  periods.  His  spirit  is  aglow  with  his 
theme,  and  the  right  words  fly  to  him  because  he  does  not 
search  for  them.  He  who  seeks  a  good  style  as  his  great 
concern  loses  it,  and  he  who  loses  it  as  an  object  of  primary 
care  finds  it  coming  to  him  in  the  wake  of  his  thoughts.^ 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  his  solitary  chamber  a  student 
wdll  rise  to  that  height  of  ecstasy  which  he  attains  in  the 
pulpit.  Still  what  he  attains  in  the  pulpit  will  continue  to 
exert  an  animating  influence  upon  him.  The  cask  wdll  long 
retain  the  flavor  of  the  old  wine.  A  man  cannot  feel  the 
thrill  of  his  earnest  improvisation  without  being  toned  up  to 
more  impassioned  effort  afterward.  One  hour  of  deep  irn- 
'pression  will  affect  the  habitual  style  of  expression.  The 
ship  w'ill  move  forward  when  the  wheels  no  longer  move 
round.  Accustomed  to  watch  in  the  pulpit  the  countenances 
of  his  hearers,  he  will  the  more  easily  bring  them  before  his 
mind’s  eye  as  he  sits  at  his  study-table,  and  will  transfer  a 
certain  degree  of  his  extemporary  fervor  to  his  elaborate 
composition.  Without  this  kind  of  fervor  it  may  be  true  of 
even  his  most  carelessly  written  sermons  :  “  Olebunt  oleum, 
etsi  non  oleant.” 

c.  The  practice  of  extemporizing  may  give  naturalness 
to  the  style  of  writing.  The  directness  and  simplicity 
of  Daniel  Webster’s  style  came  from  his  talking  on  practical 
themes  to  juries  composed  of  plain  men.  A  minister,  per¬ 
haps  without  thinking  of  it,  writes  his  sermon  with  an  eye 
upon  his  future  auditors.  He  imagines  them  as  they  look 
up  to  him  with  interest  or  apathy.  He  has  a  premonition  of 
the  tones  in  which  he  wdll  enunciate  his  written  words.  If 
he  be  accustomed  to  use  the  tones  of  dignified  conversation, 

1  See  Schott’s  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  Dritten  Theils  zweite  Abtbeilung, 
ss.  339,  340. 
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his  sentences  will  more  probably  be  written  in  a  facile  and 
unaffected  style.  A  tendency  of  extemporaneous  preaching 
is  to  make  these  tones  habitual,  and  thus  prevent  his  language 
from  becoming  abstract,  transcendental,  or  what  the  old 
writers  termed  altiloquent.  A  man  who  converses  in  the 
pulpit  sees  ajid  feels  the  inconvenience  of  having  his  sen¬ 
tences  too  long  or  complex  or  involved.  In  an  admirable 
sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  a  sentence  containing  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  words ;  in  one  of  John  Milton’s  phi¬ 
lippics  against  the  Established  Church  of  England  is  a  sentence 
containing  six  hundred  and  forty-four  words.  If  cither  of 
these  writers  had  been  wonted  to  extemporary  speech, he  would 
liave  felt  the  need  of  dividing  one  period  into  three  or  four. 
Compassion  on  his  lungs  would  have  become  instinctive,  and 
would  have  given  simplicity  to  the  arrangement  of  his  words. 
In  earnest  conversation  a  man  does  not  resort  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  forgotten  ages ;  he  does  not  deck  himself  out  in  a 
showy  costume ;  he  uses  sucli  terms  as  are  familiar,  and 
perhaps  dear,  to  the  interlocutors  before  him.  If  he  preach 
extempore  he  has  a  special  inducement  to  adopt  this  natural 
style,  and  if  he  adopt  it  in  his  unwritten  discourses  he  may 
easily  transfer  it  to  his  written  ones.  It  is  very  true  that  if 
a  man  adopt  the  exclusive  habit  of  extemporary  speech  he 
may  be  tempted  to  utter  “  great  swelling  polysylldbles  of 
vanity  ”  ;  he  may  be  like  a  ship  with  sails  and  no  ballast. 
If  he  adopt  the  exclusive  habit  of  reading  his  discourses  he 
may  fall  into  a  scholastic  or  pedantic  style,  and  may  be 
like  a  ship  with  ballast  and  no  sails.  Tiie  sure,  enduring, 
gallant  vessel  cannot  dispense  witli  either  the  force  of  gravity 
or  the  impulse  of  the  winds. 

J.  It  might  have  been  stated  under  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding  heads,  but  may  be  more  distinctly  noted  here, 
that  a  man  speaking  extempore  has  an  advantage  in  making 
his  elocution  natural  and  expressive.  He  is  not  on  a  double 
watch  for  his  chirography  and  his  auditors.  He  is  compelled 
to  be  thinking  of  his  theme ;  while  he  is  thinking  he  feels  the 
appropriate  emotion  ;  his  thought  and  his  feeling  give  a 
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certain  tone  to  his  voice ;  it  is  called  the  sympathetic  tone, 
expressing  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  witli  his  hearers. 
Such  a  tone  wins  the  heart  of  the  audience.  The  sympathy 
between  the  mental  state  and  the  larynx  is  illustrated  by  the 
common  phrases :  “  My  lieart  rose  into  my  throat,”  “  My 
feelings  choked  my  words.”  The  like  sympathy  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  the  facial  muscles.  Its  working  affects 
them  at  once.  The  speaker  appears  to  be  impelled  to  express 
his  thoughts ;  his  expressions  appear  to  be  a  relief  to  him  ; 
his  words,  giving  ease  to  himself,  give  it  also  to  his  hearers. 
If  a  man  has  committed  his  discourse  to  memory,  he  can  fall 
back  upon  the  words  as  remembered ;  if  he  has  his  manu¬ 
script  before  liim,  he  can  fall  down  upon  his  words  as  written  ; 
but  if  he  extemporizes,  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  or 
down  upon ;  he  must  keep  up  the  working  of  his  mind  or  he 
will  have  no  words  at  all ;  if  his  mind  is  active  his  heart  will 
be  likewise  ;  this  activity  will  betray  itself  in  the  countenance 
which  is  the  soul’s  index.  Tlie  words  themselves  constitute 
one  sermon  ;  the  tones  of  voice  vibrating  in  harmony  with 
the  ideas  expressed  are  a  repetition  of  it ;  the  language  of 
the  facial  muscles,  especially  of  the  eye  and  lip,  arc  a  third 
recital  of  the  same  discourse.  As  the  dialect  of  Simon  Peter 
“  bewrayed  ”  him,  so  docs  the  countenance  of  every  true 
preacher  make  his  inmost  feelings  known  to  his  auditors. 
His  look  is  eloquence.  He  utters  words  from  his  shoulder, 
elbow,  foot.  An  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  teaches 
his  pupils  to  speak,  and  therefore  communicates  ideas  to 
them  without  the  aid  of  artificial  signs,  is  instinctively  im¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  natural  signs  of  his  ideas  so  much  the 
more  full  and  emphatic.  Ilis  countenance  is  the  more  elo¬ 
quent  because  he  is  not  forced  to  look  out  for  the  right 
motion  of  his  fingers ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  subject 
and  his  pupils.  The  finger  language,  however,  would  not 
withdraw  the  attention  of  himself  and  scholars  from  his  main 
idea  so  much  as  the  written  language  withdraws  the  attention 
of  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  from  the  subject  of  his  dis¬ 
course.  The  manuscript  is  laid  between  him  and  them. 
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When  he  is  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  his  eye  will  some¬ 
times  fail  to  catch  the  words  of  that  manuscript ;  he  is  con¬ 
fused  by  even  an  instant’s  loss  of  the  right  place ;  and  this 
fact  indicates  that  the  eye  of  a  speaker  was  made  for  looking 
at  the  persons  wliom  ho  addresses,  and  not  for  looking  at 
the  letters  of  a  book  while  he  is  endeavoring  to  rouse  his 
hearers  into  a  sympathy  with  his  own  excitement.  Lord 
Chesterfield  prescribes  that  we  look  at  the  person  with  whom 
we  are  conversing.  He  will  look  at  us  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on 
him;  he  has  an  instinctive  impulse  to  listen  with  his  organ 
of  vision  ;  when  he  fails  to  hear  he  will  stare.  “  The  eyes 
of  the  ignorant  are  more  learned  than  their  ears.”  On 
this  same  principle  the  pulpit  orator  should  look  steadfastly 
on  the  men  whom  he  addresses.  Their  instinct  prompting 
them  in  return  to  look  at  him,  he  will  be  the  more  enlivened 
in  sympathy  with  them,  and  his  new  life  will  quicken  them 
anew.  A  minister  no  less  than  a  naturalist  must  give  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  which  he  describes.  .  We  read  of  Professor  Far¬ 
aday,  that  he  “  sought  to  reach  the  mind  of  every  hearer 
through  more  senses  than  one.  He  never  told  his  listeners  of 
an  experiment ;  he  always  showed  it  to  them,  however  simple 
and  well  known  it  might  be.  ‘  If,’  said  Faraday  once  to  a 
young  lecturer,  ‘  I  said  to  my  audience  :  “  This  stone  will  fall 
to  the  ground  if  I  open  my  hand,”  I  should  not  be-  content 
with  saying  the  words,  I  should  open  my  hands  and  let  it  fall. 
Take  nothing  for  granted  as  known.  Inform  the  eye  at  the 
same  time  that  you  address  the  ear.’  ”  Inform  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear,  is  the  rule  for  the  sacred  orator,  who  is  in 
part  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Lym{in  Beecher  said :  “  A  man  who 
cannot  dart  his  eyes  upon  his  audience,  is  like  a  gunner  who 
has  no  balls  or  bullets.”  In  some  degree  an  actor  may  address 
the  eye ;  he  enters  somewhat  into  the  feelings  of  another.  A 
man  who  preaches  memoriter  may  address  the  eye ;  he  enters 
into  the  feelings  which  he  had  when  he  committed  his  dis¬ 
course  to  memory.  An  accomplished  reader  of  his  own  ser¬ 
mons  may  address  the  eye  ;  he  enters  into  the  same  feelings 
which  he  had  when  he  wrote  his  discourse.  A  man  who 
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preaches  extempore  has  a  peculiar  advantage  in  addressing 
the  eye;  new  thoughts  are  entering  into  him;  .emotions 
rushing  for  the  first  time  into  his  soul  electrify  him;  he  is 
then  more  than  an  actor ;  he  is  a  man ;  and  a  man  with 
emotions  just  welling  up  from  within  may  be  more  eloquent 
than  a  man  who  is  recalling  an  old  fervor. 

It  is  not  then  a  merely  superficial  advantage  of  having 
command  over  his  body,  having  the  free  use  of  his  arms  for 
gesture,  and  his  feet  for  this  and  that  attitude ;  it  is  the 
advantage  of  keeping  open  the  normal  connection  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical  system ;  of  giving  the  soul  free 
play  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  eye,  mouth,  cheek, 
hands  and  feet ;  this  is  the  main  elocutionary  advantage  of 
the  man  who  speaks  extempore  over  the  man  who  reads  or 
writes.  Accordingly  when  eminent  orators,  like  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  have  preached  from  a  manuscript  substantially  the 
same  sermons  which  they  had  previously  delivered  without 
notes,  it  has  been  difficult  for  some  hearers  to  recognize  the 
sennons  as  the  same  ;  the  language  remained,  but  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  it  had  evanesced. 

Here  it  is  asked :  “  Is  not  the  elocution  of  the  memoriter 
preachers  in  the  German  pulpit  more  natural  and  manly 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  our  extemporaneous  preachers?” 
The  German  clergy  are  more  thoroughly  educated  than  are 
the  majority  of  extemporaneous  preachers,  and  mental  culture 
refines  the  oral  delivery.  “  Is  not  the  eloquence  of  the  stage 
a  model  for  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  do  not  the  actors  speak 
from  memory  ?  ”  The  elocution  of  the  stage  is  not  natural. 
It  is  distinguished  from  natura}  by  the  term  “  theatrical.” 
Besides,  on  the  stage  extempore  speech  is  impossible,  and 
the  exercise  of  committing  to  memory  a  few  brief  passages 
in  the  drama  is  far  easier  than  the  exercise  of  recollecting 
numerous  and  prolonged  discourses.  “  Do  not  the  sudden 
emotions  of  the  extemporizer  overpower  him  sometimes,  and 
even  silence  him,?  ”  Yes ;  but  he  must  control  himself.  “  He 
must  weep  with  his  voice,  and  not  with  his  eyes ;  he  should 
have  tears  in  his  voice,  but  so  as  to  be  master  of  them.”  ^ 

1  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  by  M.  Bautain,  p.  15. 
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The  above-named  tendencies  of  extemporaneous  oratory 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  orator  become  the  more 
obvious  when  we  consider  the  rules  whicli  have  been  given 
for  attaining  perfection  in  his  art.  “  Studendum  vero  semper 
et  ubique.  Neque  enim  fere  tam  est  ullus  dies  occupatus, 
ut  nihil  lucrativae,  ut  Cicero  Brutum  facere  tradit,  operae  ad 
scribendum  aiit  legendum  aut  dicendum  rapi  aliquo  momento 
temporis  possit.  Siquidem  C.  Carbo  etiam  in  tabernaculo 
solebat  hac  uti  exercitatione  dicendi.”  ^  While  yet  a  boy 
the  future  orator  must  accustom  himself  to  such  graceful 
attitudes  of  body,  to  such  expressive  gestures  and  intonations, 
as  will  make  dignified  and  easy  speech  a  second  nature  to 
him.  While  a  youth  he  must  inure  himself  to  tliink  logi¬ 
cally  sometimes,  appropriately  always,  on  the  subjects  coming 
within  the  range  of  his  conversation  or  study.  In  his  early 
years  he  must  store  his  memory  with  facts  for  the  sake  of 
improving  his  judgment,  with  illustrations  for  the  sake  of 
enlivening  and  refreshing  his  nature,  so  that  his  speech  may 
flow  from  a  fountain  rather  than  a  reservoir.  He  must 
struggle  against  all  those  faults  which  debilitate  his  man¬ 
hood,  and  he  must  take  especial  pains  to  practise  those  virtues 
which  invigorate  it.  The  lives  of  William  Pitt  and  Thomas 
Erskine  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  clergyman  must 
enrich  and  adorn  his  mind,  if  “  elegant  maxims  ’’  are  to 
“  flower  off”  from  it  at  once  when  needed.  To  train  a  child 
perfectly  for  an  extemporaneous  preacher  is  to  educate  him 
for  a  perfect  man.  Milton  is  certainly  safe  in  asserting  that 
if  his  system  of  education  were  adopted,  “  there  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff 
otherwise  wrought  than  what  we  now  sit  under,  oft  times  to 
as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach 
to  us.”  2 

K.  The  reasonable  practice  of  preaching  extempore  helps 
to  establish  the  minister’s  influence.  We  may  consider  the 
bearing  of  the  practice  upon  his  reputation  as  well  as  upon  his 
character.  Men  love  to  detect  the  workings  of  a  speaker’s 


^  Quinct.  Inst.  Lib.  x.  Cap.  7. 


“  Prose  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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mind,  to  watch  the  play  of  his  features  as  they  are  lighted 
up  with  a  new  emotion,  as  a  sudden  change  of  thought  comes 
over  him,  as  he  begins  doubtfully  to  form  a  sentence  and  ends 
it  triumphantly.  We  feel  an  admiration  for  the  statue  of  the 
god  of  eloquence  standing  on  a  breath  of  air.  A  speech  at  a 
dinner  is  the  dessert  of  the  feast.  It  is  often  a  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  all  at  the  table,  except  one  man  and  his  particular 
friends.  In  England  and  America  it  seems  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Spanish  bull-baiting  and  the  Roman  gladiatorial  shows. 
Where  the  mind  is  free,  popular  oratory  will  be  cultivated,  and 
in  the  main  will  be  extemporaneous.  Hence  among  the 
English  and  Americans  there  will  be  more  of  this  oratory 
than  among  the  subjects  of  despotic  governments.  In  the 
main,  therefore,  the  eloquence  of  the  English  and  American 
pulpit  will  be  extemporaneous.  The  pastor,  then,  who 
cannot  speak  without  his  papers  will  so  far  forth  lose  the 
reverence  of  men  who  are  fluent  in  the  political  assemblies 
of  his  parish.  They  will  look  upon  him  as  the  Jews  looked 
upon  a  son  of  Aaron  who  had  “  a  blemish  in  his  eye.”  ^  To 
have  the  extemporary  power  will  not  be  so  much  of  an  honor 
as  the  want  of  it  will  be  a  disgrace.  If  he  cannot  speak 
easily  when  he  presides  over  a  meeting  of  his  church,  he  will 
be  mortified  at  his  inferiority  to  his  lay  brethren.  Still,  a 
marked  felicity  in  his  impromptu  speech  will  aid  in  giving 
him  that  good  name  which  the  Scriptures  regard  as  of  no 
small  value  to  a  bishop.  By  the  dignity  combined  with  the 
plainness,  by  the  precision  combined  with  the  ease  of  his 
impromptu  eloquence,  a  democratic  community  will  be  elec¬ 
trified.  There  is  something  overawing,  because  mysterious, 
in  his  ability  to  look  with  a  hundred  eyes,  like  Briareus,  at 
the  different  phases  of  his  subject,  at  the  different  expressions 
on  the  countenances  of  his  hearers,  at  the  different  proba¬ 
bilities  of  succeeding  in  different  methods  of  appeal  to  these 
different  hearers,  and  in  his  power  of  preserving,  amid  all 

1  “  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  ”  —  “  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord”  —  “a  blind  man  or  a  lame”  —  “or  a  man  that  is  broken-footed 
or  broken-handed  or  crook-backed,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye.” 
—  Leviticus  xxi.  17-21. 
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this  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  such  a  sanctity  of  religious 
feeling  and  such  a  dominion  over  himself  as  will  contribute 
to  his  sway  over  his  audience.  There  is  something  easily 
mistaken  for  inspiration  in  his  mental  processes,  when  he  is 
so  embarrassed  as  to  bo  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  is 
saying,  as  to  be  mortified  with  the  suspicion  that  he  is  ut¬ 
tering  mere  nonsense,  and  when  amid  all  this  confusion  he 
pursues  a  consecutive  train  of  thought,  uses  the  most  appo¬ 
site  words,  and  exhibits  to  even  his  critical  hearers  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  his  wandering  or  faltering.^  His  mind  moves 
forward,  like  the  rail-car  when  the  engine  is  detached  from 
it.  Such  a  wonderful  power,  even  if  not  fully  apprehended, 
will  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  hearers.  Their  admira¬ 
tion  will  arouse  their  sympathy  with  the  preacher.  They 
will  yield  themselves  to  the  influence  of  a  man  while  he 
manifests  his  superiority  to  them.  One  emotion  excites 
another,  as  one  ignited  grain  of  powder  fires  the  whole 
arsenal.  Thus  fools  who  came  to  scoff  at  the  preacher 
remain  to  pray  with  him.  Two  actors  on  the  stage  would 
speak  to  a  beggarly  show  of  empty  boxes,  if  each  one  held 
before  his  eyes  the  manuscript  which  he  was  reading  to  his 
fellow.  They  would  need  a  coliseum  for  the  multitude 
thronging  to  hear  them,  if  they  could  utter  impromptu  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  Shakespeare  and  Schiller  have  ex¬ 
pressed  for  them.  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  agitated  the 
quarry-men  who  formed  his  congregation  at  Portland,  when 
in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  he  struck  out  an  extemporaneous 
hymn  as  suddenly  as  they  ever  struck  fire  from  a  rock. 
They  were  amazed  and  enraptured  with  the  words,  ringing 
like  a  hammer  upon  the  stone ;  they  looked  at  him  as  well- 
nigh  inspired,  and  then  joined  with  him  in  the  prayer ; 

“  Come  thou  victorious  Lord, 

Thy  power  to  us  make  known ; 

Strike  with  the  hammer  of  thy  word, 

And  break  these  hearts  of  stone.” 

1  See  Ware’s  Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching,  pp.  75,  76. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  116.  •  95 
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V.  Objections  to  the  Extemporary  Method  op  Preachino. 

1.  Various  objections  result  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  extemporary  method  has  conflicting  tendencies  —  some 
good,  others  bad.  Thus  it  is  said  that  this  method  en¬ 
courages  indolence.  Writing  is  both  a  means  and  a  result 
of  hard  study.  If  a  man  cannot  preach  a  creditable  sermon 
without  committing  it  to  paper,  he  has  therein  a  kind  of 
mechanical  incentive  to  work.  At  the  least,’ he  is  compelled 
to  think  of  his  subject  as  long  as  he  is  writing  upon  it.  If, 
however,  he  can  satisfy  his  people  with  unwritten  discourses, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  his  pen  altogether ;  and  if 
he  do  not  write  on  the  doctrines  which  he  ought  to  preach,  he 
will  not  thoroughly  understand  them ;  for  these  doctrines  re¬ 
quire  that  kind  of  investigation  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  a  manuscript;  and  if  he  do  not  understand  the  truths 
peculiar  to  his  profession,  he  is  like  the  artist  who  neglects 
the  sciences  on  which  his  art  is  founded.  Such  an  artist  is 
apt  to  illustrate  the  saying  that  men  are  as  indolent  as  they 
can  be  conveniently.  A  minister  who  abandons  the  habit  of 
writing  is  tempted  to  neglect,  not  perhaps  all  study,  but  that 
kind  of  study  which  is  most  appropriate  to  his  calling.  He 
is  in  danger  of  being,  not  perhaps  an  indolent  man,  but  an 
indolent  minister.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  Gadarene  demo¬ 
niacs  came  forth  from  the  tombs,  so  does  a  legion  of  faults 
come  forth  from  idleness,  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  living  man. 

There  is  force  in  this  objection.  But,  while  we  concede 
that  extemporaneous  preaching,  conducted  in  one  way,  has 
a  tendency  to  encourage  indolence,  we  need  not  cease  to 
affirm  that,  conducted  in  another  way,  it  is  an  incentive  to 
intellectual  enterprise.  Regulated  by  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Treatise,  it  calls  for  a 
degree  of  energy  which  few  men  are  brave  enough  to  put 
forth.  Some  ministers  do  preach  extempore  because  they 
are  indolent;  but  others  are  indolent  because  they  do  not 
preach  extempore.  To  proscribe  this  method  altogether, 
because  when  unwisely  pursued  it  tends  to  relax  the  minis- 
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ter’s  discipline  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  proscribe  the 
summer  season  because  one  of  its  varied  influences  is  de¬ 
bilitating.  Theological  students  are  now  amused,  and  then 
amazed,  when  the  advocate  of  speaking  extempore  affirms : 
“  It  stirs  the  preacher  up  to  habits  of  forceful  thought,”  and 
the  opponent  says :  “  It  lets  the  preacher  down  into  habits 
of  lethargy  ”  ;  and  the  advocate  of  writing  sermons  affirms : 
“  The  practice  favors  intellectual  effbrt,”  and  the  opponent 
affirms :  “  It  satisfies  the  minister  with  that  kind  of  easy 
employment  which  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  indolence.” 
The  idlest  man  is  willing  to  perform  labor  enough  to  save 
him  from  the  workings  of  his  conscience.  Easy  occupation  is 
often  laziness.  Tlie  truth  is,  that,  as  every  form  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  has  its  good  and  its  evil  tendencies, 
so  has  each  one  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  preaching; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  adopt  either  method  on  account  of  the 
perils  attending  it,  we  forget  that  this  is  a  world  of  peril, 
and  dangers  should  not  deter  us  from  duties.  Even  a  fault¬ 
less  method  would  have  some  pernicious  influences,  unless 
it  were  conducted  by  a  faultless  man ;  and  such  a  man,  out 
of  Laputa,  is  yet  to  be  sought. 

2.  Various  objections  result  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
one  class  of  subjects  needs  to  be  treated  in  one  way,  and  a 
different  class  in  a  different  way.  The  same  garment  does 
not  fit  all  bodies.  Thus  an  objector  says  that  the  extempo¬ 
raneous  method,  failing  to  tone  up  the  extemporizer’s  mind, 
deteriorates  his  style  of  preaching.  We  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  of  two  men,  one  of  wliom  uniformly  preaches 
what  he  has  written,  and  the  other  uniformly  preaches  what 
he  has  not  written,  the  former  will  in  mature  life  be  apt  to 
excel  the  other  in  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  dis¬ 
course.  There  are  certain  doctrines  which  must  be  stated 
with  discrimination,  explained  with  punctilious  care,  proved 
by  closely-connected  argument,  defended  against  subtile  objec¬ 
tions,  applied  in  “  thick-warbled  ”  speecli.  On  these  doctrines 
an  ordinary  minister  ought  to  write.  But  tliere  are  some 
themes  on  which  his  written  sermons  prepare  him  to  extern- 
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porize.  There  are  others  on  which,  ever  since  he  first  be¬ 
came  a  Cliristian,  he  has  been  fitting  himself  to  extemporize. 
On  these  topics  he  urges  the  laymen  of  his  church  to  speak 
without  notes  in  their  public  conferences.  Does  he  require 
what  he  himself  cannot  perform  ?  The  same  religious  ex¬ 
perience  which  qualifies  him  to  offer  an  unwritten  prayer 
qualifies  him  equally  to  deliver  a  certain  class  of  unwritten 
discourses. 

There  are  particular  themes  introduced  so  often  into 
familiar  conversation  that,  hero  and  there,  a  man  writing 
upon  them  will  feel  an  undue  impulse  to  avoid  the  usual 
method  of  treating  them,  and  in  aiming  to  be  original  will 
become  unnatural.  A  young  novelist,  who  had  contracted 
an  artificial  style  of  composition,  was  overheard  talking  to  a 
favorite  animal.  “  Write  as  you  have  now  been  talking,” 
were  the  words  which  burst  on  the  ear  of  the  novelist,  who 
had  not  suspected  that  a  human  friend  was  listening  to  him. 
He  understood  the  criticism,  conformed  the  style  of  his 
writing  to  the  style  of  his  conversing,  and  thus  gained  the 
hearts  of  his  readers.  As  there  are  some  pastors  whose  first 
thoughts  are  their  best  on  many  themes,  so  there  are  many 
pastors  who  on  some  themes  will  not  write  so  well  as  they 
can  sj)eak  impromptu.^  To  demand  that  they  use  the  pen  on 
these  familiar  themes,  because  they  ought  to  use  it  on  others 
less  familiar,  is  like  demanding  that  a  pedestrian  carry  an 
Alpine  stock  on  the  paved  sidewalk  of  a  city,  because  he 
needs  the  stock  on  the  Faulhorn  or  the  Matterhorn. 

3.  Various  objections  result  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
a  method  of  discourse  which  is  the  more  appropriate  to  one 
minister  may  be  the  less  appropriate  to  another.^  The  one  has 

1  In  like  manner  “  there  have  been  organists  whose  abilities  in  unstudied 
effusions  on  their  instruments  have  almost  amounted  to  inspiration,  such  as 
Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  Marchand,  Couperin,  Kelway,  Stanley,  Worgan  and 
Keeble,  several  of  whom  played  better  music  extempore  than  they  could  write 
with  meditation.”  —  Rees’  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Extemporaneous  Playing. 

2  Many  preachers  have  failed  in  their  extemporaneous  discourses  by  making 
Andrew  Fuller  their  standard ;  by  imagining  that  ordinary  men,  who  are  not 
engaged  in  writing  theological  treatises,  can  safely  attempt  what  an  extraordi- 
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a  peculiar  fitness  for  reading  a  compact  sermon :  the  other 
has  an  equal  fitness  for  extemporary  speech ;  it  is  a  positive 
joy  to  hear  his  improvisations.  An  objector  says :  The  ex¬ 
temporaneous  method  is  unsuited  to  the  dignity,  authority, 
and  permanent  usefulness  of  the  pulpit;  it  lets  men  see 
meteoric  flashes  of  light  but  no  continued  shining  of  a  sun. 
Professor  Schott  intimates  a  doubt  whether  a  man’s  inability  to 
preach  memoriter  be  not  sometimes  a  valid  reason  for  his 
being  debarred  from  the  pulpit  altogether.^  Other  rhetori¬ 
cians  are  confident  that  a  man’s  inability  to  write  a  sermon 
ought  to  prevent  his  preaching  one.  If  this  were  true,  we 
should  not  infer  that  he  ought  always  to  write  the  sermons 
which  he  could  as  well  preach  without  writing  tliem.  A 
known  ability  to  pay  a  debt  is  often  a  reason  for  a  man’s  not 
being  called  to  pay  it.  There  are  men,  however,  who  are 
born  rather  than  trained  into  the  college  of  apostles.  They 
are  Masters  of  the  Arts  of  discourse  by  a  divine  right.  They 
are  like  the  preacher  in  the  “  Bethel  for  Seamen  ”  who,  when 
tossed  on  the  waves  of  his  own  parentheses,  exclaimed :  “  I 
have  lost  the  track  of  my  nominative  case,  but,  one  thing  I 
knoWy  I  am  bound  for  the  kingdom  of  lieaven.”  They  are 
ordained  Doctors  of  Divinity,  even  while  they  are  blind, 
unable  to  sec  the  letters  of  a  manuscript,  or  are  novices 
in  the  science  of  orthography,  or  are  so  untutored  qs  to  find 
a  “  pen  weightier  than  a  sword,”  or  by  some  nervous  malady 
are  unfitted  for  written  composition.  The  objector  con¬ 
tinues:  A  man  wlio  preaches  extempore  loses  his  sermons  in 

nary  man  and  a  writer  on  scientific  theology  was  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  said 
of  Mr.  Fuller  that  “  the  composition  of  a  sermon  seldom  cost  him  much  trouble ; 
owin"  to  his  constant  habits  of  thinkin",  it  was  prenerally  the  easiest  part  of  all 
his  labors.  An  hour  or  two  at  the  close  of  the  week  would  commonly  be 
sufficient  for  bis  purpose,  and  when  much  pressed  for  time,  as  he  often  was,  his 
preparations  would  be  made  on  the  Sabbath  durinj'  the  intervals  of  preaching; 
yet  it  required  more  than  common  strength  of  mind  to  digest  such  discourses 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering.”  His  “  sketches  for  the  pulpit  consisted  only 
of  a  few  brief  sentences,  committed  to  memory  and  enlarged  at  the  time  of 
preaching.  lie  never  filled  up  any  written  discourse,  except  when  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  press,  and  after  it  had  been  delivered.”  —  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  by  J.  W.  Morris,  p.  70. 

1  Theorie  der  Beredsainkeit,  Th  iii.  Abth.  2.  §  33. 
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delivering  tliem ;  like  a  pleader  at  the  bar  he  can  naake  no 
second  use  of  his  first  speech  ;  when  he  is  old,  he  fails  in  his 
extemporizing  power  and  has  no  reserved  manuscripts  to 
which  he  can  resort  for  the  edification  of  his  people.  Tlie 
objector  is  right  in  regard  to  many  clergymen,  wrong  in 
regard  to  some.  There  are  men  who  preach  impromptu 
and  afterward  commit  their  discourses  to  paper,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  keeping  them  as  life-preservers  for  the  day  when 
their  inventive  powers  are  wrecked.  There  are  men  who 
retain  their  ability  to  extemporize  when  they  have  lost  their 
ability  to  read  or  to  remember  a  discourse.  One  of  the 
many-sided  preachers  in  New  England  discontinued  his 
habit  of  preaching  from  manuscript  and  began  to  preach 
extempore  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  life.^  A  physician, 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  caution,  was  wont  to  prescribe 
for  his  patients  with  great  accuracy  and  readiness,  when  he 
could  not  remember  on  one  day  the  prescription  which  he 
gave  on  the  day  before.  He  had  outlived  his  power  of  ready 
vision  and  of  remembering  events  of  recent  occurrence,  but 
retained  his  power  of  exact  judgment  and  precise  diction. 
These  extreme  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  are  inter- 
mediate  cases  in  which  one  class  of  men  may  continue  in 
old  age  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  their  extemporaneous 
discipline. 

The  objector  proceeds  :  A  man  is  spurred  by  the  extem¬ 
poraneous  method  into  an  undue  violence  of  expression ;  he 
betrays  more  feeling  than  is  consistent  with  strength  or 
trustworthiness.  We  agree  with  the  objector,  if  he  will 
limit  himself  to  exceptional  cases.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  the  canons  of  sacred  rhetoric  proscribe  the  display  of 
exuberant  feeling.  Christian  art,  far  more  than  Pagan,  illus¬ 
trates  the  conquest  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  and  also  the 
conquest  of  the  sanctified  will  over  the  other  powers  and  the 
sensibilities  of  the  soul.  In  Guido’s  picture  of  “  Michael  and 
the  Dragon  ”  the  angel  appears  calm,  self-poised,  dignified, 
while  the  dragon  seems  to  be  wild  with  passion.  The  Pagan 


1  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  77. 
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orators  of  trreece  and  Rome  indulged  themselves  in  an 
impetuosity  of  style  irreconcilable  with  the  sober  genius 
of  Christianity.  The  Mediaeval  preachers,  not  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  were  not  so  temperate 
in  the  pulpit  as  are  their  successors  in  France  and  England. 
Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players  ^  illustrates  with  remarkable 
vividness  the  Christian  rule  that  a  minister  ‘  in  the  torrent, 
tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion  should  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.’  Some, 
not  many,  are  incapable  of  this  temperance  unless  they  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  words  which  they  have  written. 

The  objector  continues :  Men  injure  their  health  by  preach¬ 
ing  without  notes.  Some  men  do.  Against  the  practice  of 
reading  discourses  we  say :  The  eyes  of  many  preachers  are 
weakened  by  rapidly  or  earnestly  deciphering  a  manuscript, 
especially  in  a  pulpit  which  is  darkened  with  religious  light.^ 
We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  the  eyes  of  some  preachers 
are  weakened  by  the  rapid,  anxious,  complicated,  intense 
working  of  their  minds  while  they  speak  without  the  aid  of 
notes.  Against  the  method  of  reading  discourses  we  say: 
The  act  of  speaking  with  the  head  bowed,  the  throat  and 
chest  inclined  downward,  is  often  injurious  to  the  larynx,  bron¬ 
chia,  and  lungs.  We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  sometimes 
these  organs  are-  as  much  or  more  injured  by  the'  sudden 
starts,  the  fears,  mortifications,  and  general  excitement  of 
men  speaking  without  help  from  a  manuscript.  When  the 
fluent  Pearce  of  Birmingham  was  in  impaired  health,  “  he 
proposed  writing  his  sermons,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  at 
liberty  to  overdo  his  debilitated  frame.”  We  mean  to  be 
sarcastic  when  we  call  the  reader  of  discourses  “  an  incumbent 
of  the  sacred  desk  ”  ;  but  we  should  remember  tliat  his  semi- 
recumbent  attitude  is  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  those 
violent  commotions  of  mind  which  may  exhaust  an  extempo¬ 
rizer.  We  complain  that  the  reader  may  consume  himself 
as  he  bends  over  his  writing-desk  ;  but  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  extemporizer  must  discipline  himself  in  writing 

1  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  *  Life  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  165,  166. 
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and  thus  expose  himself  to  a  similar,  if  not  equal,  peril  of  con¬ 
sumption.  We  need  not  contend  that  the  same  method  of 
discourse  is  always  both  a  stimulus  and  a  sedative.  The 
proper  reply  to  the  objection  is  that  great  exuberance  of 
feeling  is  not  a  common  fault  of  ministers,  and  the  men 
whose  health  requires  them  to  read  rather  than  extemporize 
their  sermons,  are  like  the  angels  who  visit  us  but  seldom. 
The  author  of  Springdale  Abbey  has  expressed  much  truth  in 
saying :  “  You  ask  me  if  you  may  read  your  lectures.  Sir, 

‘  Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 

*  And  throats  of  brass  inspired  with  iron  lungs,’ 

I  would  say.  No  1  At  the  same  time  I  would  frankly  admit 
that  some  men  are  much  more  effective  in  reading  than  in 
free  speech.”  ^ 

4.  Numerous  objections  arise  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
a  method  of  discourse  which  is  well  adapted  to  one  audience 
may  not  be  well  adapted  to  a  different  one.  Thus  an  objector 
says,  and  in  hundreds  of  instajices  says  the  truth,  that  the  ex¬ 
temporary  sermon  is  not  instructive,  and  therefore  neither 
edifies  nor  dignifies  the  church.  The  following  words  are 
often  quoted  from  Mr.  Thackeray  : 

“  The  preacher  by  putting  aside  his  sermon-book,  may  gain  in  warmth, 
which  we  do  not  want,  but  lose  in  reason,  which  we  do.  If  I  were 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  I  would  issue  an  order  to  all  priests  and  deacons  to’ 
take  to  the  book  again ;  weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every  word 
they  proposed  to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of  religion  ;  and  mis¬ 
trusting  that  dangerous  facility  given  by  active  jaws  and  a  hot  imagination. 
Reverend  divines  have  adopted  this  habit,  and  keep  us  for  an  hour  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  might  well  be  told  in  ten  minutes.  They  are  wondrously 
fluent,  considering  all  things ;  and  though  I  have  heard  many  a  sentence 
begun,  whereof  the  speaker  did  not  evidently  know  the  conclusion,  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  he  has  always  managed  to  get  through  the  paragraph 
without  any  hiatus,  except  perhaps  in  the  sense.  And  as  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
mark,  it  is  not  calm,  plain,  down-right  preachers  who  preserve  the  extem¬ 
poraneous  system  for  the  most  part ;  but  pompous  orators,  indulging  in 
all  the  cheap  rhetoric  —  exaggerating  words  and  feelings  to  make  effect, 
and  dealing  in  pious  caricature.  Church-goers  become  excited  by  this 
loud  talk  and  captivating  manner,  and  can’t  go  back  afterwards  to  a 
sober  discourse  read  out  of  a  grave  old  sermon-book,  appealing  to  the 
1  Springdale  Abbey,  p.  136. 
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reason  and  gentle  feelings,  instead  of  to  the  passions  and  the  imagination. 
Beware  of  too  much  talk,  O  parsons !  If  a  man  is  to  give  an  account  of 
every  idle  word  he  utters,  for  what  a  number  of  loud  nothings,  windy, 
emphatic  tropes  and  metaphors,  spoken  not  for  God’s  glory,  but  the 
preacher’s,  will  many  a  cushion-thumper  have  to  answer.” 

We  need  not  deny  that  hearers  like  Mr.  Thackeray  will 
derive  more  information  from  many  a  written,  than  from 
many  an  unwritten  discourse ;  but  some  hearers  do  not 
worship  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  multi¬ 
tude  of  thoughts  which  edify  him  would  only  confuse  them. 
There  is  another  reason  why  they  are  not  edified  by  the 
reader  of  a  thoughtful  sermon.  They  will  not  listen  to  him. 
In  order  to  indoctrinate  men,  a  teacher  must  induce  them 
to  hear  what  he  says.  The  instructiveness  of  his  services 
depends  not  merely  on  what  is  given  out,  but  also  on  what 
is  taken  in.  While  he  uniformly  reads  his  discourses,  he 
may  be  uniformly  trying  to  fill  a  cracked  bottle  or  a  bottom¬ 
less  tub.  It  is  said  by  Jolin  Mason:  “The  inaccuracy  of 
diction,  the  inelegance,  poverty,  and  lowness  of  expression 
which  is  commonly  observed  in  extemporaneous  discourses 
will  not  fail  to  offend  every  hearer  of  good  taste.”  ^  “  The 
extemporizer  will  run  into  trite,  commonplace  topics ;  his 
compositions  will  be  loose  and  unconnected,  his  language 
often  coarse  and  confused,”  says  Dr.  Gerard.^  There  is 
weight  in  the  objection ;  but,  as  all  men  have  not  faith,  so 
all  men  have  not  culture.  There  are  thousands,  as,  for 
example,  among  the  negro  slaves  or  freedmen,  to  whom  we 
would  give  their  “  portion  in  due  season,”  whom  we  would 
“save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire,”  and  who 
would  obtain  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  a  talker 
uttering  only  three  ideas  than  from  a  Mason  or  a  Gerard 
uttering  three  times  three.  The  ideas  of  the  extemporaneous 
talker  would  be  expressed  in  an  unclassical  idiom.  This  is 
an  evil,  but  not  so  dire  an  evil  as  would  be  the  uttering  of 
them  in  classical  phrases,  to  which  the  hearers  would  not 
attend.  The  ideas  of  Mason  and  Gerard  would  be  ex- 

^  Mason’s  Student  and  Pastor,  chap.  ii.  *  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Charge. 
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pressed  in  untainted  English.  This  is  an  advantage,  but 
not  so  great  an  advantage  as  the  uttering  of  them  in  a 
diction  which  would  be  at  once  intelligible  and  impressive. 
Modern  apostles  would  rather  have  an  unlearned  man 
speak  his  ten  thousand  words  with  the  understanding,  than 
a  learned  man  speak  his  five  words  in  a  tongue  which  the 
hearers  would  not  listen  to.  Dr.  Cliarles  Backus,  of  Somers, 
visiting  his  parishioners  from  house  to  house,  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  discovery  that  so  many  of  them  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  carefully-written  instructions  which  he  had  offered 
to  their  ears.  Equally  astonished  have  been  inquiring 
tourists  at  the  discovery  that  unlettered  negroes,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  “  crude  vagaries  ”  of  an  extemporizer, 
had  really  learned  the  way  of  salvation.  Their  consciences 
had  filled  out  the  lacunae  of  the  preachment.  A  word  of 
the  sermonicator  had  been  a  symbol,  suggesting  more  than 
he  himself  could  explain.  As  in  heaven  there  are  various 
orders  of  hierarchies,  one  rising  above  another,  so  on  earth 
there  are  varying  orders  of  preachers,  one  falling  below 
another ;  and  as  some  coiigregations  demand  sermons  more 
distinctively  instructive,  so  other  congregations  demand 
sermons  more  exhilarating  and  impulsive.  They  will  have 
either  extemporaneous  commonplaces  in  the  pulpit  or  bandy 
songs  in  the  tavern.  The  alternative  is  a  sad  one,  but  the 
latter  branch  of  it  more  sad  than  the  former.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  men  to  “  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  ”  ;  but  we  should 
be  thankful  if  we  could  induce  some  men  to  accept  any  gift 
which  is  good.  “  What  then  ?  Notwithstanding  every  way, 
whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,”  whether  with  scholastic 
lore  or  with  grammatical  solecisms,  “  Christ  is  preached, 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.” 

“  These  are  extreme  cases.”  So  much  the  better  for 
illustrating  the  fact  that  there  are  intermediate  cases,  in 
which  a  learned  man  may  extemporize  in  order  to  gain 
hearers  wlioni  lie  can  interest  in  no  other  way.  “  We  desire 
a  learned  ministry.”  By  all  moans ;  but  some  men  are  so 
fond  of  letters  that  they  will  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
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their  hearers ;  they  have  more  literature  than  common  sense ; 
their  affluent  learning  ought  to  flow  forth  in  such  forms  of 
address  as  their  people  need.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  sus¬ 
pected  an  orator  of  dishonest  artifice  when  he  read  his 
oration  to  them ;  therefore  he  laid  aside  his  manuscript. 
Shall  not  a  Christian  orator  become  “  all  tilings  to  all  men,” 
if  by  this  adaptation  he  may  gain  some  ? 

Ill  certain  States  of  New  England  there  was  formerly  a 
“  standing  order  ”  of  clergymen  supported  by  law.  They 
were  educated  men  ;  they  generally  read  their  discourses. 
They  were  annoyed  by  preachers  whom  they  termed  “  secta¬ 
rians.”  These  preachers  were  often  uneducated ;  in  the 
main  they  spoke  without  notes.  They  were  ridiculed  for 
their  “  nonsense,”  “  platitudes,”  “  crudities,”  “  vagaries.” 
But  they  filled  the  barns  and  tavern-halls  and  groves  in 
which  they  discoursed.  Their  congregations  were  multiplied 
and  enlarged.  They  became  powers  too  mighty  to  be  treated 
with  sarcasm.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their  triumph  was 
their  extemporary  form  of  address.  It  met  the  wants  of 
their  hearers.  Their  style  was  open  to  criticism ;  but  it 
exactly  suited  the  men  who  came  to  hear,  and  not  to  criti¬ 
cise.  “  Our  minister  does  not  read ;  he  preaches.  He  does 
not  stare  at  his  paper;  but  he  communes  with  us  face  to 
face,  heart  to  heart.”  This  was  the  common  feeling.  The 
sailors  in  our  sea-ports,  when  they  hear  any  preaching, 
choose  to  have  it  come  to  them  fresh  as  a  west  wind.  During 
the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  in  Massachusetts  a  sea¬ 
man’s  minister  whom  Edward  Everett  cliaracterizcd  as  “  an 
Institution,  a  walking  Bethel”^;  whom  Daniel  Webster,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  extolled  as  a  phenomenon ; 
and  who  was  admired  as  an  orator  for  seamen  by  Methodist 
bishops,  Unitarian  divines,  authors  like  Charles  Dickens, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Frederika  Bremer,  Anna  Jameson,  Cath¬ 
erine  Sedgwick.  This  minister  “  never  wrote  a  sermon,  not 
a  skeleton,  hardly  a  text.”  When  he  entered  the  ministerial 
office  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on  others  for  reading  to  him 
1  Everett’s  Orations,  Vol.  iv.  p.  733. 
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his  text  and  hymns.  Mrs.  Jameson  writes :  “  Until  he  was 
five  and  twenty  he  had  never  learned  to  read ;  and  his 
reading  afterwards  was  confined  to  such  books  [very  few]  as 
aided  him  in  the  ministry.  He  remained  an  illiterate  man 
to  the  last.”  ^  Miss  Martineau  says  of  his  preacliing :  It 
“  exerts  a  prodigious  power  over  an  occasional  hearer,  and 
it  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  listen  to  it ;  but  it  does  not 
for  a  continuance  meet  the  religious  wants  of  any  hut  those 
to  whom  it  is  expressly  addressed^  The  peculiarities  both 
of  the  audience  and  the  speaker  demanded  the  extemporary 
style. 

It  was  interesting  to  compare  his  manner  of  presenting  an 
idea  with  the  manner  of  an  Edwardean  divine.  That  divine 
might  read  a  sermon  at  a  funeral,  and  prove  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself;  that  all  men  who 
love  “  being  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  being  ”  “  are  the 
body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular,”  and  “  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another,”  and  if 
“  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,”  for 
“  they  are  all  included  in  being,  as  such,'*'’  But  this  preacher 
for  sailor-boys  is  described  in  the  following  manner  by  Miss 
Frederika  Bremer,  in  her  “  Homes  of  the  New  World  ”  : 

Father  Taylor,  who  usually  entered  the  church  looking  to  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  bowing  kindly  to  his  friends,  entered,  on  the  occasion 
described  here,  without  any  such  kindly  greetings.  All  wondered  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  depicted  on  his  face.  “  He  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  then,  bowing  down  as  if  in  the  deepest  affliction,  exclaimed : 

‘  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  because  we  are  a  widow  I  ’  And  so  saying, 
he  pointed  down  to  a  coffin  which  he  had  had  placed  in  the  aisle  below 
the  pulpit.  One  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  congregation  had  just 
died,'  leaving  a  widow  and  many  small  children  without  any  means 
of  support.  Father  Taylor  now  placed  himself  and  the  congregation  in 
the  position  of  the  widow,  and  described  so  forcibly  their  grief,  their 
mournful  countenances,  and  their  desolate  condition,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  the  congregation  rose  as  one  man ;  and  so  considerable  was 
the  contribution  which  was  made  for  the  widow  that  she  was  raised  at 
once  above  want.  In  fact,  our  coldly  moralizing  clergy,  who  read  their 

1  Common-place  Book  of  Thought,  Memories,  and  Fancies.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson,  p.  169. 
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written  sermons,  ought  to  come  hither,  and  learn  how  they  may  touch 
and  win  souls.”  ^ 

5.  Many  objections  arise  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  preachers  who  are  exposed  to  criticism  for  their 
faults  in  speaking  extempore  would  be  equally  exposed  if 
they  should  read  or  recite  their  sermons.  The  fault  is  in 
the  men,  not  in  their  method.  A  French  critic  thus  describes 
a  class  of  preachers  speaking  impromptu  : 

“  They  give  utterance  to  all  which  comes  into  their  minds.  They  altogether 
omit,  or  only  half  present,  their  proofs.  They  lose  themselves  in  detail. 
Their  manner  is  injured  by  the  conflict  in  the  mind  seeking  that  which  is 
wanting  to  complete  a  sentence  already  begun  ;  they  repeat  themselves, 
wander  into  digressions,  without  action,  without  movement;  or,  if  they 
have  a  lively  temperament,  their  action  is  turbulent,  their  eyes  and  their 
hands  fly  about  here  and  there,  and  they  contradict  themselves.  I  have 
seen  men  who,  as  if  drowning,  throw  out  their  hands  and  their  feet  to  catch 
hold  where  they  can  and  save  themselves.  To  what  ridicule  do  not  those 
expose  themselves,  who,  under  the  poorly-conceived  pretext  of  apostolic 
simplicity,  appear  in  the  pulpit  without  having  studied  their  discourse, 
imagine  that  they  preach  naturally  because  they  shout  with  all  their 
strength,  perspire  a  great  deal,  speak  often  of  the  devil  and  hell,  bewilder 
their  hearers  by  all  the  devices  that  their  imagination  can  suggest,  and 
pretend  they  are  converting  all  the  people.  1  wonder  equally  at  the 
patience  of  the  hearers  who  listen  in  silence  to  these  ranting  preachers, 
and  at  the  insufiiciency  and  coarseness  of  these  pretended  orators,  who 
give  forth  with  boldness  and  a  pretended  apostolic  manner  all  that  a  fiery 
zeal  excited  by  a  pious  frenzy  can  dictate.”  * 

Among  the  freedmen  of  our  Southern  States  there  arc 
preachers  whose  eloquence  is  marvellous,  and  still  their 
faults  are  ridiculous.  Would  not  these  men  sink  into  worse 
faults  if  they  should  commit  their  sermons  to  memory? 
Would  any  one  advise  them  to  read  their  discourses?  We 
admit  that  an  extemporizer  often  disgusts  his  hearers  with  a 
sing-song  or  hesitating  or  drawling  or  boisterous  or  blatant 
delivery ;  but  are  there  not  well-educated  preachers  who 
murder  in  their  reading  what  they  have  enlivened  in  their 
writing  ?  Are  there  not  many  persons  who  can  talk  well  but 
cannot  read  well  ? 

1  Incidents,  etc.,  of  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  pp.  354,  355. 

2  Dinouart  sur  L’Eloquence,  pp.  60,  61. 
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6.  Several  objections  come  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
variety  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  has  in  itself  a  value. 
We  have  seen  that  one  style  of  discourse  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  one  clergyman,  to  one  audience,  to  one  class  of 
subjects,  than  to  another.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  same 
preacher,  addressing  the  same  audience,  on  the  same  class 
of  topics,  may  augment  his  power  by  varying  his  methods  of 
address.  The  objector  says :  Of  the  three  fundamental 
methods  of  preaching,  that  which  in  itself  is  the  best  ought 
to  be  adopted  uniformly ;  the  extemporary  method  ought 
not  to  be  the  uniform  one  ;  therefore  it  is  not  the  best.  The 
dietetist  miglit  as  wisely  say ;  If  a  certain  kind  of  meat  is 
more  nutritious  than  a  certain  kind  of  fruit,  the  meat  should 
be  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  fruit.  As  a  change  of  food 
from  the  more  to  the  less  nutritious  is  sometimes  healthful,  so 
the  style  of  preaching  may  be  wisely  changed  from  the  more 
to  the  less  elaborate,  the  more  to  the  less  exciting.  A  man’s 
hearers  should  not  always  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 
Dr.  Emmons  devoted  four  and  twenty  days  to  his  sermon 
entitled  “  The  Law  of  Paradise,”  but  not  half  so  many  hours 
to  his  sermon  entitled  “  The  House  of  the  Grave”  ;  still  the 
last-named  (which  might  well  have  been  an  extemporary) 
sermon  was  more  interesting  than  the  first-named  to  a 
majority  of  his  hearers,  and  each  was  more  interesting  than 
it  would  have  been  without  the  other. 

7.  A  class  of  objections  comes  from  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  good,  as  well  as  the  evil,  tendencies  of  the  extempo¬ 
raneous  method  have  been  developed  in  the  pulpit.  The 
objector  points  us  to  the  learned  clergymen  who  have  sadly 
failed  in  adopting  this  method,  and  to  the  unlettered  exhorters 
who  have  brayed  when  they  fancied  that  they  were  preaching, 
and  have  mistaken  “  the  perspiration  for  the  inspiration  of 
oratory.”  But  the  objector  should  remember  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  an  entire  sermon  from  the  pulpit  prevailed 
nowhere  before  the  Reformation,  and  since  that  period  has 
prevailed  only  in  Groat  Britain  and  America.^  Many  homi- 

‘  In  1712  Bishop  Burnet  said:  “Reading  is  peculiar  to  this  nation  and  is 
endured  in  no  other.”  —  The  Pastoral  Care,  p.  189. 
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lies  of  Origen,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Atticus,  were 
not  written  until  they  were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
preachers  by  the  raxvypdipoi  who  heard  them.  Historians  tell 
us  that  Chrysostom  often  preached  <TX€Biua-TiKU)<;.^  Augus¬ 
tine  sometimes  preached  on  themes  suggested  at  the  moment 
by  other  persons,  by  the  reader  of  the  scriptural  lesson,  who 
himself  occasionally  chose  the  lesson  on  which  the  Father  was 
immediately  to  discourse.  On  a  certain  occasion  Augustine 
requested  a  particular  psalm  to  be  read,  but  a  different  psalm 
was  read  by  mistake,  and  he  preached  upon  the  latter  instead 
of  the  former  on  which  he  had  prepared  himself.  His  homi- 
letical  rules  intimate  that  he  favored  the  extemporaneous 
method.  Thus  he  remarks  that  the  hearers  of  a  sermon  are 
accustomed  to  signify  by  their  movements  whether  or  not 
they  understand  it ;  and  until  the  preacher  perceives  that 
they  do  understand  it,  he  should  repeat  in  various  forms 
what  he  has  said  already  ;  but  adds :  Quod  in  potestate  non 
Jiabent,  qui  pra^parata  et  ad  verhum  memoriter,  retenta 
pronuntianty‘^ 

Tully's  celebrated  Address  to  Cataline  was  not  more  obvi¬ 
ously  extemporaneous  than  were  many  passages  in  the  Medi¬ 
aeval  sermons.  Of  the  Reformers,  Calvin  frequently,  Luther 

1  In  proof  that  he  spoke  extempore  they  often  qnote  some  of  his  allusions  to 
the  incidents  occurring  at  the  time  of  his  preaching.  Thus  in  a  Homily  on 
Genesis  he  made  an  allusion  to  the  lamplighter :  “  I  am  expounding  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  ye  all  turn  your  eyes  from  me  to  the  lamps,  and  him  that  is  lighting 
the  lamps.  What  negligence  is  this,  so  to  forsake  me,  and  set  your  minds  on 
him  ?  For  I  am  lighting  a  fire  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  my  tongue  is 
a  burning  lamp  of  doctrine.  This  is  a  greater  and  a  better  light  than  that.  For 
we  do  not  set  up  a  light  like  that  moistened  with  oil,  but  we  inflame  souls  that 
are  watered  with  piety,  with  a  desire  of  hearing.”  —  See  Bingham’s  Antiquities, 
Vol.  vi.  Book  14.  We  presume  that  the  homily  containing  this  passage  was 
extemporaneous,  but  many  a  reader  of  sermons  intersperses  such  off-hand 
remarks  with  what  he  has  written. 

Ue  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  iv.  §  25.  Several  passages  in  this  Work  in¬ 
dicate  the  author’s  habit  of  preaching  extempore.  Thus  he  says  of  the  reward 
promised  to  him  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple :  “  When  it  has 
happened  that  we  spoke  to  the  people  on  this  subject,  and  God  tvas  present  that 
we  shotdd  sjmik  not  inappropriately,  did  there  not  arise  from  that  cold  water  a  kind 
of  flame  which,  with  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  Heaven,  set  the  cold  hearts  of  men 
on  fire  for  performing  works  of  mercy.”  —  Lib.  iv.  ^  37. 
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still  more  frequently,  preached  without  notes.  Among  the 
French  orators,  Bossuet  in  large  part,  and  Fenelon  almost 
altogether,  dispensed  with  the  manuscript.  Of  the  English 
and  American  divines  nearly  all  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations,  and  many 
among  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  have  abstained 
occasionally  or  habitually  from  reading  their  discourses.  The 
extemporaneous  eloquence  of  the  bar  and  the  senate  is  not 
necessarily  either  superficial  or  puerile.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  that  of  the  ancient  pulpit  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
Bema  or  the  Rostrum.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  that  of  mod¬ 
ern  preachers  should  not  be  as  instructive  and  dignified  as 
that  of  modern  civilians  and  jurists. 

8.  A  large  class  of  objections  results  from  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  extemporaneous  preacher  can  an^  should 
habitually  discipline  himself  for  his  extemporanous  efforts. 
The  objector  says  :  If  a  man  deliver  his  sermons  extempore, 
he  will  not  carry  ‘  beaten  oil  ’  into  the  sanctuary  ;  he  will 
‘  offer  to  the  Lord  that  which  costs  him  nothing.’  ^  Our 
first  reply  to  this  objector  is :  The  right  habit  of  preaching 
extempore  implies  that  the  preacher  is  a  student,  and  that 
he  pursues  all  his  studies  with  the  intent  of  fitting  himself  to 
compose  a  sermon  while  he  is  delivering  it.  Our  second 
reply  is :  In  writing  one  sermon,  the  preacher  is  disciplining 
himself  to  extemporize  more  than  one.  When  the  objector 
adds :  You  contradict  yourself  in  representing  the  extempo¬ 
raneous  method  as  the  true  one,  and  yet  recommending  that 
a  preacher  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  writing  his 
sermons,  we  rejoin  :  The  time  which  the  minister  spends 
on  his  manuscript  is  really  spent  in  preparing  him  to  speak 
without  a  manuscript.  The  objector  might  as  well  say  that  a 
pyrotechnist  is  inconsistent  with  himself  because  he  spends 
a  whole  day  in  adjusting  his  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
and  spends  only  a  few  minutes  in  igniting  them.  Our  third 
reply  is :  While  the  extemporaneous  method  presents  many 
incitements  to  habitual  toil,  it  does  present  some  temptations 

I  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24 ;  1  Cbron.  xxi.  24. 
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to  intermit  this  toil ;  but  a  preacher  may  and  should  yield 
to  tlie  incitements  and  resist  the  temptations.  Our  fourth 
reply  is:  In  the  general  a  preacher  may  and  should  so 
intermingle  the  three  fundamental  methods  of  preacliing  as 
to  secure  his  best  possible  preparation  for  the  entire  series 
of  his  sermons ;  to  secure  likewise  such  an  amount  of 
immediate  preparation  for  each  one  of  his  sermons  as  that 
one  proportionally  requires.  A  French  rhetorician  adopts 
the  following  language  in  allowing  the  preacher  to  speak  on 
some  themes  impromptu : 

“  You  are  accustomed  to  consult  nature,  to  study  it,  to  follow  it.  Prac¬ 
tised  in  writing  and  speaking  upon  different  subjects  In  private,  you  culti¬ 
vate  your  memory  by  oft-repeated  reading  on  the  same  subjects.  It  is  a 
fund  of  eloquence  that  you  have  always  at  command.  You  have  good 
rules  upon  every  theme;  you  are  acquainted  with  morals;  the  best  authors 
are  familiar  to  you ;  you  repeat  the  scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  as  your  mother-tongue;  you  express  yourself  easily  and  with 
grace;  you  have  accurate  and  profound  judgment,  much  order  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  arranging  of  arguments,  uniting  the  different  parts  by  natural 
transitions,  saying  all  and  only  that  which  is  exactly  appropriate  to  your 
theme.  Take,  then,  only  a  day,  only  an  hour,  to  meditate  on  your  theme; 
arrange  your  proofs ;  consult  your  memory ;  choose,  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  figures;  so  appear  in  public.  I  consent  to  it;  the  common 
expressions  which  ought  to  make  the  body  of  your  discourse  will  come  to 
you  of  themselves ;  things  will  flow  from  their  source.  Your  periods  will 
be’  perhaps  less  harmonious,  your  transitions  less  fine,  a  misplaced  ex¬ 
pression  may  escape  you.  I  will  pardon  it ;  the  vehemence  of  your  action 
will  atone  for  these  irregularities  ;  you  will  be  the  master  of  your  move¬ 
ments.  A  certain  disorder  will  perhaps  reign ;  but  these  negligences  will 
not  prevent  me  from  being  pleased  and  touched ;  your  action,  as  well  as 
your  words,  will  appear  to  me  the  more  natural.”^ 

Apparently,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  inconsistent  with 
the  graphic  words  of  Dinouart  are  the  following  remarks  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Robert  Hall ;  and  these  words  may  fitly 
conclude  this  Treatise.  Lord  Brougham  had  said,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  at  Glasgow : 

“  I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  admitting  of  no  exception,  that  a  man 
will  speak  well  in  proportion  as  he  has  written  much;  and  that,  with  equal 
talents,  he  will  be  the  finest  extempore  speaker,  when  no  time  for  pre- 

^  Dinouart  Sur  L’Eloquence,  pp.  58,  59. 
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paring  is  allowed,  who  has  prepared  himself  the  most  sedulously  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  premeditated  speech.  All  the  excep¬ 
tions  which  I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle  are  apparent  ones 
only,  proving  nothing  more  than  that  some  few  men,  of  rare  genius,  have 
become  great  speakers  without  preparation  ;  in  nowise  showing  that  with 
preparation  they  would  not  have  reached  a  much  higher  pitch  of  excellence. 
The  admitted  superiority  of  the  ancients  in  all  oratorical  accomplishments 
is  the  best  proof  of  my  position ;  for  their  careful  preparation  is  unde¬ 
niable  :  nay,  in  Demosthenes  (of  whom  Quintilian  says,  that  his  style 
indicates  more  preparation — plus  curae  —  than  Cicero’s)  we  can  trace, 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  passage  with  progressive  improvements  in 
different  speeches,  how  nicely  he  polished  the  more  excjuisite  parts  of  his 
compositions.  I  could  point  out  favorite  passages,  occurring  as  often  as 
three  several  times,  with  variations  and  manifest  amendment.” 

Robert  Hall  spoke  in  “  glowing  terms  of  this  address,” 
and  added : 

“  Brougham  is  quite  right.  Sir.  Preparation  is  everything.  If  I  were 
asked  what  is  the  chief  requisite  for  eloquence,  I  should  reply:  Preparation. 
And  what  the  second  :  Preparation.  And  what  the  third :  Preparation.” 
Then  (with  a  sigh) :  “  If  I  had  prepared  more  for  the  pulpit,  I  should  have 
been  a  much  better  preacher.  There  are.  Sir,  heights  and  depths  and 
breadths  and  lengths  in  eloquence,  yet  to  be  attained,  that  we  know 
nothing  about.”  ^ 

^  Greene’s  Reminiscences  of  Robert  Hall,  p.  138. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTES  ON  EGYPTOLOGY. 

BT  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  France  has  left  an  ineffaceable  mark 
even  upon  the  literature  of  archaeology.  In  September  1870  the  Revue 
Archeologique  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  and  the  Number  for  that  month  was 
not  distributed  to  subscribers  until  the  close  of  1871.  When  finally  deliv¬ 
ered  it  brought  with  it  the  announcement  that  the  two  years,  1870-1871, 
would  be  merged  into  one,  and  the  Numbers  for  October,  November,  and 
December  1871  would  fill  out  the  subscription  lists  for  the  year  preceding. 
Happily  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Revue  have  survived  the  calamities 
of  the  selge  of  Paris,  and  Mons.  F.  Lenormant  continues  his  Memoir  upon 
the  Ethiopian  Epoch  in  Egyptian  History,  and  Mons.  Jacques  de  Rouge 
completes  his  analysis  of  the  Geographical  Inscriptions  of  the  Temple  of 
Edfou.  Lenormant’s  essay  has  relations  to  Biblical  history  and  chronology, 
the  definitive  results  of  which  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  the  readers  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Among  the  tablets  brought  by  Mariette  from  Djebel  Barkal  In  Ethiopia, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Boulak,  is  one  containing  a  decree 
of  excommunication  from  the  king  against  certain  evil  and  heretical 
priests  who  had  profaned  the  temple  and  corrupted  the  sacrifices,  the 
language  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  imprecatioas  of  David  and  the 
denunciations  of  Jeremiah  against  the  false  prophets.  Not  content  with 
forbidding  these  prophets  and  priests  of  evil  deeds  to  enter  tlie  temple,  and 
denouncing  against  them  the  severest  penalties,  his  majesty  prays  that 
God  may  utterly  destroy  them ;  that  he  may  not  suffer  their  feet  to  walk 
the  earth,  nor  permit  them  to  have  a  posterity  still  to  pollute  the  temple 
with  their  errors  and  their  crimes.'  How  like  all  this  is  to  David’s  out¬ 
bursts  of  holy  indignation  in  Psalm  Ixix :  “  Let  their  table  become  a  snare 
before  them,  and  their  welfare  a  trap.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living.  Let  their  habitation  be  desolate ;  and  let  none  dwell 
in  their  tents.”  The  Ethiopian  decree  belongs  probably  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  before  our  era,  and  well  illustrates  the  style  in  which 
religion  was  vindicated  by  eastern  monarchs.  It  is  reproduced  in  the 
decree  of  Germany  against  the  Jesuits. 

The  development  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Egypt  and  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  art  upon  later  nations  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  two  essays 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  and  now  published  as  inde- 

'  G.  Maspero  in  Revue  Arch.,  Dec.  1871. 
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pendent  monographs:  “  Ueber  einige  aegyptisclie  Kunstformen  und  ihre 
Entwickelung  ”  ;  and  “  Die  Metalle  in  den  aegyptischen  Inschri/len”  In  the 
last  edition  of  his  “  History  of  Architecture”  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  comparative  architecture,  that  “  the  Greeks  bor¬ 
rowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  arts  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
We  possess  tangible  evidence  of  peristylar  temples  and  proto-Doric  pillars, 
erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known  specimen  in  Greece. 
We  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  to  award  the  palm  of  invention  of  these 
things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  should  probably  be  forced  to  do  of  most  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to 
connect  them.  Taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps  safely  assert  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building  people  of  all  those  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  in 
this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty 
of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of  sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their 
buildings,  while  the  Gothic  architects  far  excelled  them  in  constructive 
cleverness ;  but  with  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  archi¬ 
tects  understood  more  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact 
character  that  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.  AVhether 
it  was  the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hypostyle 
hall,  the  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxurious  dwelling  —  in  all  these  the 
Egyptian  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
express  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  and  all  the 
various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  efiect.  They  understood,  also, 
better  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculpture  in  combination  with 
architecture,  and  to  make  their  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  group 
themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use 
historical  paintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other;  linking  the  whole  together 
with  the  highest  class  of  phonetic  utterance.  With  the  most  brilliant 
coloring  they  thus  harmonized  all  these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsur¬ 
passed  by  anything  the  world  has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of 
struggle  and  aspiration  that  have  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.” ' 

Tliese  generalizations  of  Fergusson  —  in  which  he  was  partly  anticipated 
by  Julius  Braun  in  his  Geschichte  der  Kunst  *  —  are  borne  out  by  the 
details  which  Dr.  Lepsius  has  given  of  the  development  of  Art-forms  in 
Egypt,  and  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  growth  of  art  in  Greece.  The 
artistic  feeling  in  ancient  Egyptian  works  shows  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  adaptation  of  material  to  conditions  and  ends.  The  country  and 
its  surroundings  furnished  varieties  of  stone,  clay,  wood,  metals,  precious 
stones,  available  for  the  purposes  of  art ;  and  in  their  buildings,  their 

^  Vol.  i.  pp.  114,  125,  126.  2  ypp  j  pp_  137-139  (ed.  1856). 
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monuments,  their  decorations,  the  Egyptians  exhibit  a  nice  sense  of  the 
relative  uses  and  values  of  these  crude  materials  —  limestone,  sandstone, 
syenite,  granite,  alabaster,  serpentine,  porphyry,  each  being  employed  in 
its  turn  according  to  the  demands  of  strength,  durability,  or  luxury. 
For  purposes  of  luxury  also  the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones  were 
used,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  mention  of  these  in  inscriptions,  but 
from  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  the  Berlin, 
and  the  British  Museums.  Gold  (Nub),  Silver  (Hat),  Electrum  (Asem), 
Lapis-lazuli  (Xeshet),  Emerald  (Mafek),  Ruby  (Xenem),  Turquoise 
(Nesem),  Topaz  (Tehen),  often  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  and  the  processes 
of  working  in  them  are  delineated  in  pictures.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are  named,  but  no  hieroglyphic  equivalents  have  been  ascertained  for  tin, 
though  mirrors  and  other  articles  of  bronze  are  found  to  contain  as  high  as 
fourteen  per  cent  of  this  metal.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  of  zinc  in  the 
hieroglyphics.  Gold  and  silver  appear  in  the  form  of  coins,  rings,  dishes, 
plates,  vessels  of  divers  shapes,  and  are  pictured  also  in  the  lump  and  in 
large  masses,  ready  for  the  artificer.  Electrum,  a  compound  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  used  for  coins  and  rings.  The  lapis-lazuli  was  imitated  in 
glass,  in  various  shades  of  blue ;  as  were  also  the  emerald,  malachite,  and 
other  greens.  Brilliancy  of  effect,  which  their  climate  favored,  was 
studied  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  decorative  arts,  through  variety  and 
combination  of  colore. 

In  the  next  place,  even  the  rigid  conventionalism  which  presides  over 
all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  kindred  to 
that  of  the  modern  pre-Raphaelite  school  in  painting  —  the  desire  to  copy 
nature  servilely  in  the  minutest  details  without  idealizing  or  harmonizing 
for  general  effect ;  —  each  particular  member  of  the  human  body,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  drawn  independently  of  its  relations  to  other  members,  the 
head  in  profile,  the  hand  with  its  five  fingers  always  visible,  the  two 
shouldere  made  to  appear  even  when  the  legs  were  drawn  in  profile. 
But  these  peculiarities  were  transmitted  to  the  earlier  forms  of  Greek  art, 
and  may  still  be  seen  in  coins,  vases,  and  bas-reliefs  prior  to  the  free  and 
graceful  handling  of  the  human  figure  as  a  whole  in  sculpture.  And 
moreover  somewhat  of  the  same  conventionalism  holds  its  place  in  modem 
art,  and  justifies  itself  upon  artistic  grounds,  as  in  bas-reliefs,  heraldic 
symbols,  and  also  upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre. 

But  with  all  their  conventionalism  of  style,  the  Egyptians  observed  a 
canon  of  proportion,  which  is  a  third  mark  of  their  devotion  to  art  as  a 
study.  This  canon  of  proportion  was  based  upon  a  network  of  squares, 
which  answered  to  the  measurements'  of  a  modern  sculptor  when  modelling 
in  clay  a  bust  from  life.  A  fine  example  of  the  Egyptian  method  is  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  three  sepulchral  chambers  which  Dr.  Lepslus  caused  to 
be  transported  from  Gizeh  and  set  up  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Upon  one  wall  of  this  tomb  are  the  completed  figures  of  animals,  cut  with 
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remarkable  truth  and  spirit;  upon  another  are  tracings  of  unfinished 
figures,  the  outline  visible  in  red  or  black  colors,  with  the  latest  correc¬ 
tions  from  the  hand  of  the  artist ;  and  in  a  third  portion  may  be  seen  the 
network  of  squares  which  was  his  scale  of  measurement. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  instances,  in  the  fourth  place,  of  the  treatment 
of  individual  subjects  by  Egyptian  artists  in  a  creative,  ideal  stjle  worthy 
of  later  Grecian  art.  Such  is  the  sitting  statue  of  Amenophis  IV.,  of 
Egyptian  alabaster,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  statue,  also  sitting,  of 
king  Safra,  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  pictured  by  Count  Rouge  in  his 
Recherches  sur  les  Monuments  hisloriques.  These  occasional  works  show 
a  capacity  for  a  higher  range  of  art  than  the  average  of  conventional 
monuments  would  indicate.  And  as  many  a  prophecy  of  Raphael’s 
Madonnas  beams  from  the  faces  of  the  figures  draped  in  the  old  Byzantine 
forms,  so  may  one  detect  in  stiff,  old  Egyptian  sculptures  hints  of  the  un¬ 
fettered  life  and  beauty  which  Greece  was  yet  to  bring  to  perfection  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ideal. 

Not  only  in  the  proto-Doric  pillars  of  Benihassan,  and  the  round  brick 
arches  of  temples  and  tombs,  was  Egypt  the  j)ioneer  of  Greece  and  Rome 
in  architectural  forms,  but  in  the  sense  of  adaptation,  in  the  use  of  color 
and  material,  in  the  canon  of  proportion,  and  in  hints  and  essays  toward 
the  ideal  in  painting  and  sculpture,  was  Egypt  the  pioneer  in  art  as  in 
science  for  nations  whose  later  splendors  eclipsed  her  dawn. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

I 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.'  —  The  title  of  this  work,  translated 
into  English,  is :  “  The  Idea  of  Immortality  in  the  Faith  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Nations.”  Its  author  is  a  learned  Roman  Catholic.  Its  compass  is 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pages,  and  though  it  possesses  a  pretty  com¬ 
plete  table  of  contents,  it  lacks,  as  is  only  too  usual  in  German  publications, 
a  good  index. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  In  the  first  part  the 
author  expounds  his  own  views  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  ; 
body  and  spirit ;  the  essence  of  the  soul ;  human  personality ;  consciousness 
and  self-consciousness ;  mental  disorders ;  sleep  and  dreams ;  images  of 
death  and  immortality ;  death  and  its  phenomena  ;  death  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view ;  rise  of  the  idea  of  immortality ;  the  idea  of  God  and  that 

'  Die  Unstcrblichkeitsidee  im  Glauben  und  in  dcr  Philosophic  der  Volker. 
Von  Dr.  Leonhard  Schneider.  Regensburg.  1870.  Price,  2  Th.  24  sgr. 
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of  immortality;  the  ethical  element  therein;  proofe  of  immortality,  and  a 
critique  of  the  same;  and  other  related  topics.  In  the  second  part  we 
have  a  review  of  the  idea  of  immortality  among  non-Christian  peoples. 
Special  attention  is  here  given  to  Greece  and  Rome,  though  other  nations 
are  included  in  the  survey  so  far  as  information  regarding  their  conceptions 
is  attainable.  This  section  concludes  with  a  particular  glance  at  the 
Mohammedan  notions  of  immortality  and  eschatology  in  general.  In  the 
third  part  Christendom  is  passed  in  review.  The  first  chapter  of  this  part 
touches  on  such  subjects  as  myths,  faith,  reason,  theology,  and  philosophy ; 
Christian  eschatology  —  death,  judgment,  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  resurrection.  The  second  exhibits  the  views  of  the  Apolo¬ 
gists,  the  Fathers,  the  Gnostics,  the  Scholastics,  the  Mystics,  and  the 
Middle-Age  Jews.  Tlie  third  reviews  the  philosophers  and  literary  men 
of  modem  times,  and  concludes  with  notices  of  recent  works  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

This  brief  and  bare  account  of  the  contents  of  the  work  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  its  interest  and  value.  It  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information 
on  the  great  and  important  question  with  which  it  deals.  Perhaps  the 
best  sections  are  two  on  the  proofs  of  immortality  and  on  recent  works 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Schneider  classifies  the  proofs  as  follows :  the 
theological,  the  logical,  the  metaphysico-psychological,  the  teleological,  the 
moral,  the  cosmological,  and  the  historical,  from  the  consensus  gentium. 
In  criticising  these  proofs  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  power¬ 
ful  is  the  one  from  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  immortality.  This  fact, 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reaching  forwards,  the  sense 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  begun,  the  feeling  that  as  it  were  merely 
a  beginning,  a  preparation  had  been  made,  which  we  find  in  the  greatest 
minds  as  they  approach  death  even  in  old  age,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  that  can  be  adduced. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  view  of  the  conflict  now  raging  between 
the  assailants  and  adherents  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  immortality,  it  is 
very  necessary  for  Christian  teachers  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject.  For  ourselves  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advocates  of  the 
“  Life  in  Christ  ”  theory,  much  as  we  admire  their  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  are  theologically,  philosophically,  and  ethically  on  the  wrong  track. 
But  a  wide  survey  of  the  questions  in  dispute  will  alone  conduce  to 
the  certitude  which  teachers  need ;  and  as  an  aid  to  such  a  survey  we 
cordially  recommend  the  work  to  which  this  notice  is  devoted. 

Feticism.^  —  Feticism  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  human 
history.  It  exhibits  in  juxtaposition  perhaps  more  marvelously  than  any 
other  phenomenon,  the  grandeur  and  degradation  of  man.  So  far  as  we 

1  Der  Fetischismus.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Anthropologie  und  Rcligions-geschichte. 
Von  Dr.  Fritz  Schultze.  Leipzig.  1871.  Price,  1  Th.  10  sgr. 
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can  see,  the  essence  of  Feticism  lies  in  this :  that  individual  men  endow 
objects  with,  or  deprive  them  of,  divine  functions  at  pleasure.  It  is  known 
that  negroes  make  fetiches  of  objects  for  the  most  capricious  reasons ;  and 
if  the  expectations  with  which  the  fetiches  are  constituted  are  not  realized, 
they  unceremoniously  depose  their  fetiches  from  the  position  into  which 
they  had  been  placed.  A  fetich  is  a  something  which  is  believed  to  wield 
divine  powers,  though  in  itself  it  is  in  no  respect  fitted  to  make  a  divine 
impression.  To  ascribe  divine  powers  to  an  object  that  is  in  itself  grand 
or  beautiful  or  mysterious  is  a  stage  higher  than  feticism.  Now  the  pro¬ 
cedure  referred  to  has  two  aspects :  first,  it  is  man  constituting  deity !  What 
a  sublimely  presumptuous  assumption  of  power !  What  a  grand  exercise  of 
his  liberty,  even  though  unconsciously  put  forth  I  But,  secondly,  it  is  man 
bowing  down  to,  putting  his  trust  in,  fearing,  that  which  owes  to  his  caprice 
what  constitutes  it  worthy  of  reverence,  trust,  fear  !  What  an  absurdity  I 
What  unfathomable  degradation ! 

The  author  of  this  treatise  does  not  take  exactly  the  view  of  Feticism 
that  we  have  just  hinted  at ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  main,  confirms 
it.  He  discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  the  various 
views  of  Feticism ;  2.  the  state  of  mind  of  savages  in  a  logical  and  ethical 
respect ;  3.  the  behavior  of  the  savage  mind  to  the  objects  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  4.  Feticism  as  religion ;  5.  the  various  objects  reverenced  as  fetiches; 
6.  the  highest  stage  of  Feticism ;  7.  the  final  goal  of  Feticism.  A  mono¬ 
graph  of  this  kind,  even  though  it  fall  short  of  a  high  standard,  is  of  very 
great  use. 

Handbook  of  Philosophy.^  —  The  work  whose  title  is  given  below 
is  not  a  History  of  Philosophy,  but  a  complete  System  of  I’hilosophy  in 
outline.  It  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Philosophy;  Empirical  Psychology;  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge; 
Metaphysics;  Ethics;  the  Philosophy  of  Society  and  Law;  Aesthetics. 
The  last-mentioned  subject  is  treated  in  the  form  of  an  Appendi.x  to  the 
rest,  and  fills  a  third  small  volume.  The  first  two  volumes  contain  1075 
pages,  besides  the  ample  tables  of  contents  and  indexes.  Dr.  Stbckl  is 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Munster,  which 
is  a  i^commendation  for  an  orthodox  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  certain 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  endeavor  to  philosophize  all  the  significance 
and  substance  out  of  the  facts  of  Christianity. 

Under  the  head  of  Empirical  Psychology,  Dr.  Stbckl  deals,  first,  with 
what  he  terms  the  vegetative  and  animal  organs ;  then  with  the  faculties  of 
knowledge  and  desire  and  activity  or  will ;  thirdly,  with  the  inter-relations 
between  the  psychical  and  corporeal  in  man.  The  first  part  he  introduces 
as  preparatory  to  the  rest  of  the  section.  We  should  prefer  the  heading 

1  Lehrbuch  dcr  Philosophic.  Von  Dr.  Albert  Stbckl.  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Mainz. 
1869.  Price,  4  Thaler. 
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Anthropology,  and  the  division  into  Somatic,  and  other  functions  of  the 
force  commonly  called  the  psyche,  or  soul,  or  ego. 

Logic  is  divided  into  Formal  and  Material  Logic.  The  former  deals 
with  the  laws  of  Judgment,  i.e.  Conception,  Judgment,  Reasoning;  the- 
latter  with  the  Fontes  Veri  and  the  Criterium  of  Truth  and  the  Principle 
of  Certitude. 

Metaphysics  is  divided  into  General  and  Special.  The  former  treats  of 
Ontology,  in  three  sections :  1.  The  Beent  in  itself ;  2.  The  Categories  of 
theBeent;  3.  The  Causes  of  the  Beent.  The  latter  treats  of,  1.  Meta¬ 
physical  Cosmology;  2.  Metaphysical  Psychology;  3.  Natural  Theol(^y. 
Under  the  first  two  of  these  subdivisions  such  questions  are  discussed  as 
Creation,  Miracles,  the  Soul  in  the  Image  of  God,  and  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  This  seems  to  us  the  right  course  to  take.  We  confess  that  we 
think  writers  on  systematic  theology  ought  not  to  discuss  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  and  the  like ;  but  ought  to  relegate  such  arguments 
to  a  system  of  philosophy  or  to  religious  philosophy  ;  and  to  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  God  whose  existence 
and  chief  attributes  are  established  on  independent  grounds. 

History  of  Editioxs  of  the  Greek  Testament.^  —  Dr.  Reuss, 
the  celebrated  Strasburg  theolc^an,  took  occasion,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Strasburg  University,  to  publish  the  work  whose  full  title  is  given 
below,  and  dedicated  it  Almae  Argentinae  e  cineribus  renascenti.  He 
has  been  engaged  on  it,  of  course,  for  years,  and  must  have  devoted  pro¬ 
digious  care  and  industry  to  its  production.  Tlie  work,  while  bibliograph¬ 
ical,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  text.  To  this  end  its 
author  has  compared  the  various  editions  and  arranged  them  in  groups  or 
families.  Hence  he  has  not  observed  a  purely  chronological  order.  The 
plan  adopted  is  this :  One  thousand  passages  remarkable  for  different  read¬ 
ings  were  selected,  and  relatively  to  these  a  comparison  was  instituted  be¬ 
tween  the  various  editions.  The  headings  of  the  chapters,  which  will  give 
exegetes  an  idea  of  the  compass  of  the  work,  are  as  follows :  Praemonenda ; 
Edd.  Complutensis,  Erasmicae,  Compluto-Erasmica,  Colinaei,  Stephanicae, 
Erasmo-Stephanicae,  Corapluto-Stephanicae,  Bezanae,  Stephano-Bezanae, 
Stephano-Plantinianae,  Elzevirianae,  Stephano-Elzevirianae,  Elzeviro- 
Plantinianae,  criticae  ante-Griesbachianae,  Griesbachianae,  Matthaeianae, 
Griesbachio-Elzevirianae,  Knappianae,  criticae  minores  post-Griesbachi- 
anae,  Scholzianae,  Lachmannianae,  Griesbachio-Lachmannianae,  Tischen- 
dorfianac,  mixtae  recentiores,  nondem  collatae,  dubiae,  spuriae.  Index 
chronol.  editionum,  nominum,  siglorum,  locorum  N.  T. 

The  following  notices  of  various  collections  of  editions  are  curious: 

1  Bibliotheca  Novi  Testament!  Graeci,  ciijns  editiones  ab  initio  typographiae 
ad  nostram  aetatcm  impressas,  quotquot  reperiri  potuerunt,  collegit,  digessit, 
illustravit  E.  R.  Brunswick  Schwetschke.  1872.  Price,  2  Thaler. 
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Miinter,  in  Copenhagen,  possessed  56  editions;  Griesbach,  69 ;  Mdrl,  77; 
Lork,  a  Copenhagen  pastor,  346,  including  doublettes,  editions  of  single 
books,  etc.  Professor  Reuss  has  484  distinct  editions,  besides  98  title- 
editions,  in  his  own  library.  Besides  these  he  compared  48  distinct  and 
18  title  editions  belonging  to  other  collectors,  and  got  friends  to  compare 
further  5  distinct  and  4  title  editions.  So  that  the  chronological  list  with 
which  the  work  closes  comprises  584  distinct  and  151  title  editions.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reuss  has  the  largest  collection  in  the  world ;  for  the  Berlin  library 
has  only  114,  that  at  VVernigerode  upwards  of  140,  and  the  Hamburg 
library  180. 

Converts  to  the  Romish  Church  since  the  Reformation.*  — 
This  is  the  tenth  and  closing  volume  of  the  great  work  of  Bishop  Rass,  of 
Strasburg,  on  Converts,  or,  as  we  Protestants  say.  Perverts  to  Rome.  R^ 
concludes  with  the  year  1798,  at  which  point  another  Roman  Catholic 
writer  took  up  the  task  —  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Rosenthal.  The  work 
consists  of  memoirs  and  accounts  of  the  conversion  and  controversial 
writings  of  some  twenty-six  perverts,  among  whom  are  such  names  as, 
Frederik  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  AVinckelmann,  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
Elizabeth  Pitt,  and  others. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  excellent  and  distinguished 
Protestants  should  have  become  Romanists,  and  comparatively  so  few 
really  good  Romanists  have  become  Protestants.  Romish  converts  to 
Protestantism  are  not  often  in  good  repute ;  the  Protestant  converts  to 
Rome  are  among  the  most  zealous  and  best  members  of  the  church  they 
have  joined.  A  Protestant  Avould  account  for  it  by  saying  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  breeds  a  higher  style  of  man,  and  this  the  perverts  carry  with 
them.  Romanists  would  probably  give  another  explanation. 

The  Lndo-Germanic  and  the  Semitic  Races.*  —  The  author  of 
this  work,  a  Saxon  pastor,  deals  with  his  important  theme  from  the  theo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  and  not  from  what  is  too  often  arrogantly  called  the 
purely  scientific  point  of  view.  Justly  enough  too;  for  no  writers  are 
more  theological  in  their  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  kind  than  those  who 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  theological  bias.  They  are  theological  in  the 
anti-Christian  sense.  It  is  really,  too,  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the 
time  that  men  are  compelled  to  theologize  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other ; 
it  is  a  sign  that  Christianity  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  world  that 
thinkers  must  either  accept  or  stumble  against  it.  Pastor  Rdntsch,  unlike 
Professor  Grau  (whose  Semiten  und  Indo-Qermanen  was  noticed  in  the  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Sacra)  and  some  others,  denies  the  fundamental  position  of  Renan 

*  Die  Convertiten  seit  der  Reformation.  Von  Bischof  Rass. 

®  Ueber  Indo-Germanen-und  Semitenthum.  Eine  Volker-psychologische  Stu- 
die.  Von  Pastor  Rontsch.  Leipzig.  1872.  Price,  Ij  Thaler. 
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and  those  who  share  his  views,  namely,  that,the  Semitic  races  had  a  special 
instinct  for  monotheism  and  religion,  whilst  the  Indo-Germanic  races 
were  naturally  of  a  reverse  tendency.  The  following  are  the  headings  of 
the  chapters  of  his  book :  1.  Modern  Representations  of  Semitism ;  2.  The 
Indo-Germanic  Races;  3.  Epic  Poems  as  the  Source  of  our  Knowledge 
of  the  Nature  and  Character  of  Indo-Germanism ;  4,  5,  6.  Exposition 
of  the  three  great  Indo-Germanic  Epics  —  the  Iliad,  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and  the  Mahabharata;  7,  8.  The  Unity  of  the  three  Epics  as  to  their 
Mythical  substance,  and  as  to  their  Fundamental  Thoughts ;  9.  Their 
Unity  as  to  Detail;  10.  Mythology  of  the  Indo-Germans ;  11.  Ethics  of 
the  Indo-Germans;  12.  Critique  of  the  Modern  Representations  of  Semit¬ 
ism  ;  13.  Japhet  in  the  Tents  of  Shem  ;  Paul.  The  work  will  be  found 
useful,  and,  though  specialists  will  probably  be  able  to  find  flaws  here  and 
there,  the  main  ideas  are  certainly  well  founded. 

Christian  Apologetics.’  —  Herr  Baumstark  founds  his  apology  for 
Christianity  on  anthropology,  i.e.  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  as 
revealed  in  consciousness,  science,  and  history.  This  is  unquestionably, 
too,  the  right  starting-point.  All,  of  course,  depends  on  the  subsequent 
mode  of  procedure.  There  is  no  very  great  novelty  in  the  idea ;  for  wo 
have  been  used  to  popular  defences  of  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its 
adaptation  to  human  nature.  All  depends  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 
idea.  Generally  speaking,  too  much  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  apolo¬ 
gist  does  not  work  on  the  same  plane  as  the  inquirer  whom  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  convince.  Accordingly,  the  two  never  meet.  There  is  some 
difficulty,  it  is  true,  in  ascertaining  the  precise  plane  on  which  many  of 
our  modern  doubters  do  move ;  for  their  movements,  when  they  meet  a 
Christian  defender,  are  more  like  wriggles  than  the  steady,  onward  march 
of  a  logical  and  conscientious  thinker.  Still,  more  may  be  done  than 
sometimes  is  done  to  see  that  the  points  of  view  and  departure  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  both  for  believer  and  unbeliever.  In  this 
volume  Herr  Baumstark  first  lays  his  anthropological  basis  by  considering 
man:  1.  As  a  Spiritual  Being;  2.  As  an  Individual  Being;  3.  As  a  Re¬ 
ligious  Being.  In  a  second  section  he  discusses  the  non-Christian  religions, 
under  the  two  heads  of  Heathenism  and  Mohammedanism. 

In  the  chapter  on  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  the  author  seeks  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  views  of  Buchner,  Moleschott,  and  the  whole  materialistic  school, 
by  vindicating,  first,  for  force  the  position  of  an  independent  element  in 
the  world  of  phenomena  alongside  of  matter,  denying  its  being  a  mere 
accident  of  matter ;  then,  for  the  soul  an  e.xistence  distinct  from  the  brain, 
on  the  ground  of  its  acknowledged  influence  on  the  body,  and  of  the  unity 
of  consciousness ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  human  soul  an  essential  difference 

’  Christliche  Apologetik  auf  anthropologischer  Grundlage.  1  Band.  Von 
Chr.  E.  Baumstark.  Frankfurt.  1872.  Price,  2  Thaler. 
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from  the  animal  soul.  The  work  would  have  been  more  successful  if  the 
author’s  point  of  view  had  been  more  completely  that  of  his  antagonists. 
Sill,  it  is  an  able  production. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Suggested  Emendations  op  the  Authorized  English  Version 

OF  THE  Old  Testament.  By  Elias  Riggs,  Missionary  of  the  A.B. 

C.F.M.  at  Constantinople. 

We  depart  from  our  custom  in  this  instance,  and  notice  a  work  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  A  volume  with  the  above-named  title  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  published  by  Mr.  ^Varren  F.  Draper.  Its 
author,  Dr.  Riggs,  is  well  known  as  a  learned  missionary,  skilled  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  has  already  published  a  Manual  of  the  Chaldee 
Language ;  a  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Armenian  Language ;  a 
Vocabulary  of  Moods  used  in  Modern  Armenian,  but  not  found  in  the 
Ancient  Armenian  Lexicons;  Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Bulgarian 
Language ;  Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language  as  written  in 
the  Armenian  Character,  etc.,  etc.  His  “  Suggested  Emendations  of  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testament”  will  be  examined 
with  interest  by  biblical  students,  and  wdll  serve  important  purposes.  We 
insert  a  note  on  2  Kings  xix.  24,  which  was  sent  for  publication  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

Does  the  word  ever  signify  Egypt  ? 

Gesenius  gives  it  this  sense  in  2  Kings  xix.  24,  Isa.  xix.  6,  and  Isa. 
xxxvii.  25  (the  first  and  last  passages  are  the  same).  He  seems  to  have 
overlooked  Micah  vii.  12,  where  the  word  occurs  twice,  and  will  equally 
well  bear  this  sense.  Fiirst  translates  Egypt  in  all  these  cases.  But, 

1.  everywhere  else  is  a  common  noun,  which  appears  primarily 
to  signify  straitness ;  then  siege,  as  in  the  phrase  "lissa  Nia ,  etc. ;  then 
fortification,  as  in  the  phrase  “liSB  a  fortified  cUy. 

2.  In  the  passages  cited  no  one  of  the  ancient  versions  in  Walton  gives 

the  rendering  Egypt.  Had  this  word  been  a  name  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew, 
it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  neither  the  authors  of  the  Targum, 
nor  the  Seventy  (who  resided  in  Egypt),  nor  the  Arabic  translator  (in 
whose  language  the  name  y/CkA  is  in  the  singular  number)  should  have 
known  it.  ' 

3.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  Sennacherib  had  conquered  Egypt,  as 
Gesenius’s  rendering  of  2  Kings  xix.  24  implies ;  on  the  contrary,  xviii. 
21  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  not.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  mention  Egypt  with  Hamath,  etc.,  xix.  12,  13.  Compare 
also  vs.  9. 

4.  In  Isa.  xix.  occurs  more  times  than  there  are  verses  in  the 

chapter.  Twenty  times  it  is  translated  Egypt,  and  six  times  Egyptians  or 
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Egyptian.  Is  it  not  strange  that  among  these  an  unxisual  name  of  Egypt 
should  be  once  introduced  without  apparent  motive,  and  that  name  a  word 
usually  having  a  different  signification,  which  it  will  bear  here  also  ? 

5.  The  expression  “’^5 ,  which  Fiirst  renders  cities  of  Egypt,  in 
Mic.  vii.  12,  occurs  also  in  2  Chron.  viii.  5,  where  it  cannot  have  that 
meaning,  being  used  of  the  Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon,  cities  built  by 
Solomon  in  the  Land  of  Judah,  and  being  further  explained  as  cities  with 
walls,  gates,  and  bars.  In  like  manner  *’« ,  Nah.  iii.  14,  can  have  no 
other  meaning  than  waters  of  siege,  or  water  for  use  in  siege. 

These  considerations  render  it  so  doubtful  in  my  view  whether  the 
sacred  writers  ever  use  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  that  I  do  not  place  that 
rendering  in  the  text,  though  I  retain  it  (as  a  possible  one)  in  the  margin. 

The  Psalms  :  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical ;  designed 

for  both  Pjistors  and  People.  By  Henry  Cowles,  D.D.  1 2mo.  pp.  554. 

New  York:  U.  Appleton  and  Co.  1872. 

This  volume  contains  a  Prefiice  (very  brief),  a  General  Introduction  (too 
brief),  and  an  Appendix,  but  not  the  needed  Index.  It  thus  devotes  543 
pages  to  the  Commentary.  It  is  not  the  best  Commentary  which  we  have 
for  pastors,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  for  well-instructed  laymen.  The 
statements  of  Dr.  Cowles  are  sometimes  remarkably  clear,  terse,  and  con¬ 
cise,  compressing  into  a  brief  space  the  results  of  prolonged  thought  and 
of  no  little  reading.  The  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  dllficulties 
attending  the  explanation  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm, 
will  see  in  the  following  quotation  the  signs  of  Prof.  Cowles’s  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  that  Psalm,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  he  has 
reached  his  own  conclusions.  In  Robert  Young’s  Literal  Translation  of 
the  Bible  we  have  the  following  translation  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses 
of  this  Psalm : 

“  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  O  destroyed  one, 

O  the  happiness  of  him  that  repayeth  to  thee  thy  deed 
That  thou  hast  done  to  us. 

O  the  happiness  of  him  who  doth  seize 
And  hath  dashed  thy  sucklings  on  the  rock.” 

Without  noticing  any  other  than  our  received  translation  of  these  verses. 
Dr.  Cowles  remarks : 

“  These  words  will  suggest,  even  to  candid  minds,  the  query  whether  they 
are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  cruel  vindictiveness  ?  In  answer  to  this 
question  it  has  been  said :  These  words  were  simply  reported  by  the 
Psalmist  as  having  been  wrung  from  the  lips  and  souls  of  the  crushed  cap¬ 
tives,  but  not  indorsed  as  right.  But  this  leaves  the  question  still  unan¬ 
swered  :  Why  then  do  they  stand  in  a  song  for  the  Hebrew  sanctuary 
with  no  exception  taken  to  their  spirit?  Would  there  not  be  danger  lest 
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their  spirit,  supposing  it  to  be  wrong,  would  be  contagious  and  morally 
bad  ?  A  deeper  view  of  the  case  will  suggest  that  this  idea  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  even  in  its  most  specific  form,  was  not  original  with  these  captives. 
They  must  have  known  the  ‘burden  of  Babylon’  as  given  by  Isaiah 
(xiii.  16,  18).  ‘  Their  children  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces  before  their  eyes; 
they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare 
children.’  Also  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  sent  expressly  to  them  during 
their  captivity.  ‘  Take  vengeance  upon  her ;  as  she  hath  done,  do  unto 
her.  Recompense  her  according  to  her  work ;  according  to  all  that  she 
hath  done,  do  unto  her”  (Jer.  1.  15,  29).  Remarkably,  the  Targum  repre¬ 
sents  these  words  of  our  Psalm  as  uttered  by  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Gabriel.  Wordsworth  remarks  that  ‘  this  view  of  them  has  its  value 
as  showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  church  these  expressions 
were  not  regarded  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  men  speaking  their  own 
feelings,  but  as  derived  from  a  higher  source.  This  is  the  true  view  of 
them.  They  are  the  words  of  the  people  of  God  accepting  and  re-echoing 
the  judicial  decrees  revealed  in  his  woi*d.’  It  seems  to  me  that  no  just 
opinion  of  their  moral  character  can  be  formed  without  taking  into  account 
the  prophecies  on  the  subject,  a  part  only  of  which  are  cited  above,  and 
which  must  have  taught  them  unmistakably  God’s  purpose  of  retribution 
upon  both  Babylon  and  Edom,  and,  in  fact,  which  must  have  suggested  to 
theoi  the  very  ideas  wdiich  seem  to  our  view  most  exceptionable  —  the 
dashing  of  their  infants  upon  the  rocks.  The  question  in  its  moral  aspects 
amounts  therefore  to  this :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  morally  right  for  Gotl’s  people 
to  accept  his  purposes  of  retribution  upon  their  enemies  when  those  pur¬ 
poses  are  definitely  revealed  ?  Can  they  with  moral  uprightness  say, 
‘Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  has  seemed  good  in  thy  sight’ ? ” 

The  Books  of  the  Kings.  By  Karl  W.  F.  Bahr,  D.D.,  Ministerial 
Counsellor  at  Carlsruhe.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited.  Part  I.  by 
Edwin  Harwood,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Book  II.  by  W.  G.  Sumner,  B.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Morristown,  N.  J.  pp.  572.  8vo.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.  1872. 

The  name  of  Dr.  B'ahr  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  thorough  study  of  this 
volume.  The  textual  and  grammatical  Notes  of  Professor  Gardiner  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  exegetical  value  of  the  Commentary.  Mr.  Sumner’s 
Appendix,  Chronological  Table,  and  Notes  on  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  kings  form  also  a  valuable  addition  to  the  original  work.  Some  of 
these  notes  impart  an  almost  modern  aspect  to  the  history.  Thus  the 
results  of  the  latest  Assyrian  and  Eg3'ptian  researches  give  a  living  reality 
to  it.  “  The  long  inscriptions  found  b^’  M.  Botta  in  the  palace  of  Khorsabad 
make  us  even  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  [Sargon’s,  u.c. 
718-704]  reign  than  with  more  than  one  of  the  Roman  emperors”  (Part 
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ii.  p.  189).  We  think  that  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  Lange’s  series,  the  homiletical  and  practical  notes  taken  from  the 
English  authors  are  superior  to  those  taken  from  the  German.  All  such 
notes,  however,  constitute  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  series. 

While  noticing  a  volume  of  Dr.  Lange’s  extensive  series  of  Commen¬ 
taries,  we  ought  to  state  that  the  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  series  is 
still  in  progress,  with  the  well-known  title : 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Gospels;  Designed 
for  Sunday-School  Teachers  and  Bible-Classes.  By  Albert  Barnes. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  have  received  the  first  three  volumes  of  this  edition.  Before  his  lamented 
decease,  in  1870,  Mr.  Barnes  introduced  into  these  volumes  various  im¬ 
provements  on  the  preceding  editions.  The  best  recommendation  which 
need  be  given  of  these  volumes  is  found  on  p.  iv.  of  the  Preface  to  Vol.  i. : 
“  In  the  revision  the  essential  character  of  the  work  has  not  been  changed. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  enlarged  [to  enlarge]  it  very  greatly,  and  by 
one  competent  to  the  task  it  might  have  been  made  much  more  learned ;  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  fact  that  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Gospels  was 
issued  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  have  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  probably  a  larger  number  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
it  has  been  translated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Welsh,  French,  and 
Tamil  languages,  and  that  numerous  imitations  of  the  general  form  and 
style  of  the  work  have  been  made  in  different  religious  denominations  in 
this  country,  has  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  work  met  a  want  in  the  public 
mind,  and  was  adapted  in  some  measure  to  supply  that  want,  and  that  no 
essential  change  in  its  plan  and  character  should  be  attempted.  As  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  it  is  believed,  has  been  much  promoted  by' the  fact 
that  it  was  at  first  issued  in  small  and  convenient  volumes,  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-classes,  that  form  of  pub¬ 
lication  has  not  been  changed.” 

The  Bremen  Lectures,  on  Fundamental,  Living,  Religious  Questions. 
By  various  eminent  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  original 
German  by  Rev.  D.  Heagle.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alvah  Hovey, 
D.D.,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institution.  12mo.  pp.  308. 
Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln;  New  York:  Sheldon  and  Co.  1871. 
These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  Bremen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1871.  They  were  listened  to  by  large  audiences.  Their  original  purpose 
was  of  a  kindred  sort  with  that  of  the  “  Boston  Lectures  ” ;  being  meant 
to  resist  the  sceptical  tendencies  prevailing  in  Germany  and  in  countries 
outside.  Some  of  the  themes  discussed  are,  the  Biblical  Account  of  Cre¬ 
ation,  Miracles,  the  Person  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
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Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  Apart  altogether  from  the  general 
interest  which  these  Lectures  will  have  for  American  Christians  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  them,  the  wish  to  know  how  these 
subjects  are  viewed  by  German  thinkers  will  be  likely  to  awaken  a  more 
special  interest.  There  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  Bremen  Lectures, 
a  substantial  agreement  with  the  views  of  our  own  evangelical  writers. 
We  say  substantial  agreement;  for  sometimes  the  reader  will  detect  a  want 
of  agreement  in  certain  details.  The  answer  given,  on  page  84,  to  the 
question.  What  is  a  miracle  ?  differs  in  form,  at  least,  from  that  given  by 
Prof.  Fisher,  in  his  work  on  “  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity.” — 
The  translation,  done  by  a  native  German,  strikes  us  as  unusually  good. 

Prophecy  a  Pueparatiox  for  Christ:  Eight  Lectures  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1869,  on  the  Bampton 
Foundation.  By  11.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  12mo.  pp.  397.  Boston : 
Gould  and  Lincoln ;  New  York :  Sheldon  and  Co. ;  Cincinnati :  G.  S. 
Blanchard  and  Co.  1870. 

This  book  is  one  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  intelligent 
Christians.  Its  object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  in  the  Old  Testament 
an  clement  —  prophecy  —  which  naturalistic  criticism  cannot  explain 
away ;  that  prophecy  includes  not  only  prediction,  but  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  right  of  interference  in  civil  and  military  affairs ;  all  this  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  national  existence  of  Israel,  and  so  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  world  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  nature  of 
propehcy,  furthermore,  is  such,  especially  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
miraculous  element  contained  in  it,  as  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  a 
divine  institution.  An  institution  of  this  character,  embracing  so  much 
that  is  supernatural,  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  existed,  unless  that  for 
which  it  was  evidently  a  preparation,  namely  Christianity,  was  also  of 
divine  origin.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  John  Howe  for  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  his 
memorable  sermon  on  “  The  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal.” 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  vigorous;  more  vigorous,  perhaps,  than 
elegant.  We  imagine  the  “  heads  of  colleges  ”  must  have  stood  aghast  at 
hearing  it  said  by  an  Oxford  professor  that  “  the  Bible  ages  not.”  Its 
faults  of  style,  it  may  be,  are  due  in  part  to  the  fact  of  the  book’s  being  a 
collection  of  lectures. 

The  Resurrectiox  of  Christ.  A  Series  of  Discourses  by  Eliphalet 
Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Union  College.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  Tayler  Lewis.  12mo.  pp.  157.  New  York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1872. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  volume  of  sermons  from  Dr.  Nott  would  have  attracted 
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general  attention ;  especially  if  tbe  volume  included  several  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  like  that  on  the  death  of  Hamilton.  At  that  time  his  tones  of 
voice,  his  rhetorical  pauses,  the  general  style  of  his  delivery,  were  well 
known  to  the  public.  Now  they  are  forgotten.  His  volume  suggests  to 
us  the  evanescent  nature  of  popular  oratory,  as  an  influence  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  traced.  Its  power  is  swallowed  up  in  the  character  of  the  men 
affected  by  it  at  the  time.  Those,  however,  who  retain  a  remembrance 
of  Dr.  Nott’s  elocution,  and  those  who  can  imagine  it  will  read  his  post¬ 
humous  works  with  engrossing  interest.  The  sermons,  as  a  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour’s  Resurrection,  have  a  value.  They  are  very 
well  characterised  in  Professor  Lewis’s  Introduction,  which  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  suggestive  commentary  on  Dr.  Nott’s  style  of  preaching.  He 
reduces  the  argument  of  the  sermons  to  the  four  following  propositions. 

“  First  ground :  That  the  discijdes  and  other  witnesses  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection  should  have  been  imposed  upon  in  regard  to  a  fact,  or  series  of 
facts,  falling  so  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  senses  in  their  most 
familiar  e.xercise  —  hs  incredible. 

Second  ground :  Designed  imposture  on  their  part,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  their  subsequent  lives,  is  —  still  more  incredible. 

Third  ground :  The  sudden  change  in  the  spiritual  character  and  in  the 
corresj)onding  action  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  demands  for  its 
credible  cause  no  less  an  event,  or  one  no  less  superhuman  and  mirac¬ 
ulous,  than  that  assigned,  —  namely,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  showing 
its  first  effects  in  a  revivifying  of  their  souls,  and  an  entire  remoulding  of 
their  lives. 

Fourth  ground:  The  great  spiritual  miracle  of  the  early  and  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  new  life  —  as  truly  new  as  any  physical 
revivification  —  coming  from  no  previous  human  development,  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  even  down  to  the  preacher’s  time,  to  reanimate  and  renew  the 
souls  of  men.”  pp.  ix,  x. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  By  K.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  author  of  “  Week¬ 
day  Sermons,”  etc.  Second  edition.  1 2mo.  pp.  258.  Boston  :  Con¬ 
gregational  Publishing  Society.  1871. 

This  is  an  unambitious,  but  altogether  praiseworthy  attempt  to  expound 
the  Ten  Commandments  with  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  our  own 
age.  We  like  the  forcible  manner,  verging  even  on  sternness,  with  which 
it  deals  with  certain  forms  of  vice.  It  takes  the  ground  that  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  eternal,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  God.  It  places 
moral  obligation  on  a  sure  basis.  The  work  is  written  throughout  in  a 
fresh  and  energetic  style,  and,  while  not  distasteful  to  the  scholar,  it  is 
especially  fitted  to  take  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  Its  author,  readers  will 
scarcely  need  to  be  informed,  is  the  successor  and  biographer  of  Rev. 
John  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

VoL.  XXIX.  No.  116.  99 
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Sermons  from  1828  to  1860.  By  the  late  William  Cunningham,  D.D., 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Bonar,  Greenock.  8vo.  pp.  416. 
Edinburgh;  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1872. 

Principal  Cunningham  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Greenock,  Scot¬ 
land,  for  thirteen  years ;  and  it  was  duYing  this  time  that  nearly  all  the 
sermons  in  this  beautifully  printed  volume  were  written.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  Cunningham  was  trained  under  the  influence  of  “  Moderatism,”  and 
only  after  leaving  the  university  adopted  more  evangelical  views,  gives  a 
high  value  to  the  earnest  and  uncbmpromising  defense  of  old-fashioned 
Calvinism  contained  in  these  sermons.  Though  we  should  hesitate  to 
accept  some  of  the  statements  to  be  found  in  them,  we  cordially  commend 
the  candid  temper,  as  well  as  decided  ability,  by  which  they  are  marked. 
Their  style  is  grave  and  dignified,  enlivened  by  few  illustrations,  yet  pure 
and  perspicuous ;  and,  if  delivered  in  an  earnest  manner,  the  sermons 
must  have  been  heard  with  much  satisfaction  by  an  audience  trained  to 
listen  to  such  preaching,  as  we  could  wish  were  the  case  with  more  congre- 
ations  in  America. 

The  Sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  From  verbatim  Reports  by  T.  J.  Ellin  wood.  “  Plymouth 
Pulpit,”  Fourth  Series:  March,  1870  —  September,  1870.  4  Vols.  8vo. 
pp.  456.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.  1871. 

Our  notice  of  these  volumes  cannot  vary  substantially  from  that,  given 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  series.  We  do  not  wish  to  abate  at  all  the  praise  to  which  we  then 
gave  utterance.  In  the  general  it  may  be  said  that  these  sermons  contain 
neither  statement  nor  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  either  old  or  new  fashioned 
Calvinism,  but  are  adapted  in  a  peculiarly  happy  manner  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men  busied  in  the  ordinary  employments  of  life.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  such  sermons,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  more  diflicult  task  than  the 
composition  of  such  sermons  as  those  of  Principal  Cunningham.  It  is  an 
important  defect  of  those  sermons  —  on  the  supposition  that  they  give  a 
specimen  of  the  writer’s  general  style  of  preaching  —  that  they  do  not  show 
the  applicableness  of  the  doctrines  they  set  forth  to  the  actions  of  men’s 
every-day  life.  It  is  an  important  fault  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  sermons  that 
they  possess  in  a  disproportionate  degree  the  merit  in  which  those  of 
Principal  Cunningham  are  deficient.  The  gospel,  as  every  one  knows, 
may  be  looked  at  in  two  aspects :  as  giving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conditions 
of  the  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  dispositions  and  modes  of  conduct  pertaining  to  the  present  life. 
Baxter  and  Edwards  kept  in  their  eyes  the  first  of  these  aspects  not 
absolutely  but  relatively  too  much.  Others  have  gone  towanl  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  great  problem  in  preaching  is,  how  to  combine  these  two 
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elements  in  just  proportions.  Mr.  Beecher  has  not  solved  this  problem. 
We  <lo  not  think  that  any  preacher  has  ever  effected  a  perfect  solution  of  it. 
But  an  approach  to  such  a  solution  a  good  deal  nearer  than  either  Edwards 
or  Beecher  has  reached  would  seem  not  impossible. 

Were  we  to  engage  in  criticising  Mr.  Beechef’s  productions,  we  would 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  him,  even  if  he  does  not  admire  the 
Assembly’s  Catechism  and  does  not  choose  to  engage  in  doctrinal  discus¬ 
sions,  to  refrain  from  the  disparaging  style  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  ?  If 
a  preacher  must  abstain  from  doctrinal  discussion,  is  it  not  as  important  to 
avoid  condemning  as  commeudlng  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  ? 

Lecture-Room  Talks  :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Discourses  on  Tliemes 
of  General  Christian  E.xperience.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Phono- 
graphically  reported  by  T.  J.  Ellinwood.  12mo.  pp.  378.  New  York : 
J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.  1872. 

The  religious  addresses  of  many  men,  it  is  a  fact  of  famiKar  observation, 
lose  when  printed  a  large  portion  of  their  effectiveness.  This  remark, 
however,  is  not  true  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  lectures.  We  have  read  them  with 
nearly  the  same  interest  with  which,  we  should  have  heard  them.  Private 
Christians,  we  know,  peruse  them  with  much  profit;  though  it  must  be 
owned  the  judicious  reader  will  sometimes  fall  upon  ideas  which  he  can¬ 
not  but  wish  had  been  suppressed. 

# 

A  History  of  the  Corruptions  op  Christianity.  By  Joseph 
Priestley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  12mo.  pp.  336.  London:  The  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association.  1871. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  Rutt’s  edition  of  Priestley’s  works,  with 
added  notes.  Appended  to  the  History  are  “  Considerations  in  evidence 
that  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church  was  Unitarian.”  These  are  taken 
from*  Dr.  Priestley’s  “  Letters  to  Bishop  Horseley,  .the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
and  others,  and  from  his  work  called  ‘  An  History  of  the  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ.’  The  above  volumes  are  out  of  print  and  very 
scarce”  (p.  319).  Dr.  Priestley  regarded  his  volume  on  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity  as  “  the  most  valuable  of  all  [his]  my  writings.”  We  think  that 
his  philosophical  writings  will  be  generally  esteemed  as  far  more  useful 
than  his  theolofirical.  He  reasoned  on  the  basis  of  Tertullian’s  statement ; 
“  That  is  the  true  faith  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and  that  a  corruption 
which  is  modern.”  If  by  the  most  ancient  faith  he  meant  the  faith  of 
the  apostles,  the  statement  of  Tertullian  is  of  course  correct.  But  if  the 
statement  represents  the  early  Christian  Fathers  as  a  standard  of  truth,  it 
is  far  from  being  sound.  With  their  Jewish  and  Heathen  prejudices  cling¬ 
ing  to  them,  they  are  unsafe 'guides.  Still,  even  they  are  often  misunderstood, 
we  think,  by  Dr.  Priestley.  He  was  a  great  man.  His  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  career  is  admirable.  His  patient  and  scholarly  temper  is  beyond  all 
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praise.  If  he  had  not  prepared  twenty-five  octavo  volumes  for  the  press, 
and  a  large  part  of  those  the  result  of  strictly  original  investigations,  if  he 
had  concentrated  his  studies  on  a  more  select  class  of  topics,  he  would  have 
been  more  trustworthy  than  he  is  now.  We  revere  him  not  as  an  authority 
in  sacred  learning,  but  as  a  scholar  who  has  given  a  marked  impulse  to 
the  scientific  discussions  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 

The  Science  of  Aesthetics;  or,  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Laws,  and  Uses 
of  Beauty.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  12mo.  pp.  434.  New  Haven,  Ct. : 
Charles  E.  Chatfield  and  Co.  1872. 

The  youthful  student  of  aesthetics  has  been  subjected  to  great  incon¬ 
venience  by  his  want  of  plain  treatises  on  the  science.  Many  of  the 
German  works,  like  those  of  Vischer  and  Hegel,  are  too  abstruse  for  his 
benefit.  Many  of  the  English  works  are  too  superficial.  It  is  remarkable 
that  comparatively  so  few  books,  either  good  or  bad,  have  been  written, 
either  in  England  or  America,  on  a  science  so  fascinating  and  important. 
It  is  also  wonderful  that  the  principles  of  art  are  at  present  so  imperlectly 
understood.  “Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Architecture,  remarks  that 
while  in  every  nation  the  art  was  successful  whenever  ju-actised  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  since  then  ‘  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that 
is  admitted  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold 
on  general  admiration  ’  ”  (Prof.  Day’s  Preface,  p.  v.).  Foj  this  lamentable 
failure  Professor  Day  assigns  the  true  reason.  Modern  artists  have  “  over¬ 
looked  the  vital  eldinent  of  old  art  —  the  actual  incorporation  of  the  idea 
into  the  material  ”  which  they  have  had  at  command.  We  are  glad  to 
see  a  revival  of  interest  in  aesthetics,  and  to  welcome  this  new  work  of 
Professor  Day.  We  think  that  his  style  might  in  many  passages  be  more 
simple  and  perspicuous;  but  we  regard  his  thoughts  as  in  the  main  correct 
and  sound.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  book  might  be  made  more  vivid,  but 
as  it  stands  is  well  fitted  to  commend  aesthetical  study. 

The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science.  A  IManual  for  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Abridged  from  “  The  Human  Intellect.”  By  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  12mo.  pp.  565.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1871. 

There  ought  to  be  found  in  our  higher  schools,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges, 
a  class  of  minds  so  well-trained  anti  so  inquisitive  as  to  be  able  to  study 
with  advantage  a  judiciously-written  Avork  on  intellectual  philosophy.  It 
is  almost  self-evident  that  a  book  suited  to  the  wants  of  such  minds  can 
be  best  prepared  by  one  Avho  has  already  executed  a  larger  ana  more 
exhaustive  work  on  the  same  subject.  One  cannot  but  be  gratified,  there¬ 
fore,  that  President  Porter  has  given  to  the  Avorld  this  abridgment  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Human  Intellect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  of  its 
merits.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  larger  work  will  readily  acknowledge 
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the  excellence  of  this  abridgment.  No  student,  whose  mind  is  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  enable  him  to  read  profitably  any  work  on  the  subject,  will 
find  difficulty  in  mastering  this,  or  will  fail  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

The  Wonders  of  Water.  From  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissandier. 
Edited,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Scheie  De  Vere,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Author  of  “  Studies  in  English,”  “  Americanisms,” 
etc.  With  64  Illustrations.  12mo.  pp.  350.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.  1872. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  useful  and  pre-eminently  entertaining  volumes. 
They  have  already  been  highly  commended  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  We 
have  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  excellence  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
we  have  known  them  to  be  read  by  a  class  of  boys.  It  is  most  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  these  volumes  might  take  the  place  of  the  worthless,  not  to 
say  hurtful,  books  which  exist  just  now  in  such  profusion. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers;  with  Autobiographic  Reminiscences 
of  William  Chambers.  12mo.  pp.  313.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Co.  1872. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers  was  author  of  the  “  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,” 
“History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  1746,”  and  other  works,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  conductor  of  “  Chambers’  Journal,”  and  a  generous 
patron  of  a  literature  for  the  people.  He  sustained  an  excellent  character, 
and  the  present  memoir  of  him  is  eminently  rich  in  practical  suggestions. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America. 
By  Henry  Wilson.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  670.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.  1872. 

The  present  History  will  instruct  the  present  generation  of  readers. 
The  next  generation  will  require  a  history  written  at  a  later  period  than 
this.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  American.  Self-made,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  poverty,  diligent,  persevering,  he  seems  destined  to  secure  a 
permanent  place  in  American  history.  He  writes  in  a  luminous  style,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  honest  and  truth-loving. 

Insects  at  Home.  Being  a  popular  Account  of  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
etc. ;  author  of  “  Homes  without  Hands,”  “  Bible  Animals,”  “  Common 
Animals  of  the  Sea-shore  and  Country,”  etc.  With  upwards  of  700 
Figures  by  E.  A.  Smith  and  J.  B.  Zweeker,  engraved  by  G.  Pearson. 
8vo.  pp.  650.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1872. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
has  found  leisure  to  pay  much  attention  to  entomology.  As  it  “  is  not  a 
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work  on  comparative  anatomy,  but  treats  of  ‘  Insects  at  Home,’  a  greater 
stress  is  laid  on  the  habits  of  insects  than  on  their  anatomy.”  We  have 
had  to  judge  of  its  merits  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  professed  natu> 
ralist,  and  we  can  truly  say  of  it  that  it  gives  much  entertainment  as  well 
as  instruction.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  style,  with  as  little  technical  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  case  would  allow.  Its  perusal  will  be  by  no  means  without 
use  to  that  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  especially 
devoted. 

The  book  js  uncommonly  well  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  very 
beautiful.  Though  aiming  to  describe  only  such  insects  as  are  found  in 
Great  Britain,  American  readers  will  recognize  many  of  their  old  friends, 
some  of  which  it  were  better  to  forget  than  remember. 

Prixceton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Samuel 

Davies  Alexander,  an  Alumnus.  8vo.  pp.  820.  New  York:  Anson 

D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.  1872. 

The  attachment  of  a  student  to  his  Alma  Mater  may  be  excused  even 
though,  in  the  judgment  of  a  cooler  reader,  it  may  be  somewhat  in  excess. 
The  graduates  of  most  of  our  older  colleges  will  be  less  inclined  to  dispute 
the  truth,  than  to  smile  at  the  naivetd,  of  the  following  expression  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s  atlection  for  Princeton  College.  “  Read  the  sketches  that 
follow,  and  the  conviction  will  be  irresistible,  that  the  Country,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  and  the  cause  of  high  Christian  culture,  owe  their  present 
exalted  position  in  the  land  to  the  noble  men  who  went  forth  from  Prince¬ 
ton  during  the  last  century.” 

.The  book  is  made  up  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  graduates  of 
Princeton  College  during  the  last  century.  It  is  on  the  whole  well 
executed.  Most  readers  will  be  tempted  to  ask  why  anything  at  all  was 
said  of  some  men,  and  much  more  not  said  of  others.  The  book  is  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  increasing,  rather  than  lessening,  regard  which 
American  scholars  cherish  for  the  colleges  at  which  they  were  educated. 


[Note  of  the  Editors.  — Having  inserted  in  a  previous  Number  an  Artiele 
favoring  the  proposition  that  tlie  infants  of  professing  believers  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  are  constituted  by  their  baptism  members  of  the  visible  church, 
and  having  inserted  in  the  present  Number  an  Article  favoring  the  proposition 
that  infants  are  not  members  of  the  visible  church  and  ought  not  to  be  baptized, 
the  Editors  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  expect  to  insert,  in  a  future  Number,  an 
Article  favoring  the  proposition  that  the  infant  children  of  church-members 
ought  to  be  baptized,  but  are  not  made  members  of  the  visible  church  by  that 
ordinance]. 
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C. 

Casper’s,  A.,  Footsteps  of  Christ, 
Translated  by  A.  E.  Rodham,  no¬ 
ticed,  394. 

Chaplin’s,  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  Life  of 
Henry  Dunster,  noticed,  573. 

Characteristics  of  the  Growth  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom,  article  on,  by 
Samuel  Harris,  D.D. ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  is  spiritual,  459 ;  it  is  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  gospel,  460 ; 
Christianity  should  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  philosophy,  461 ;  progress 
not  to  be  promoted  by  force,  463 ; 
progress  without  observation,  464 ; 
progress  providential,  465 ;  remov¬ 
ing  of  obstacles,  466  ;  the  growth 
of  certain  interests  and  customs 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  God’s 
kingdom,  467;  lessons  taught  by 
this,  468 ;  the  jirogress  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  epochs,  469 ;  the  epochs 
not  the  growth,  but  the  results  of 
the  growth,  470;  an  epoch  not 


necessarily  by  violence,  470;  the 
kingdom  not  responsible  for  the 
violence  incidental  to  the  epochs 
in  its  progress,  471  ;  this  violence 
an  evil,  473;  epochs  not  always 
recognized  as  such,  473;  the  pro¬ 
gress  usually  further  than  the 
agents  had  intended,  474;  epochs 
necessitate  new  ideas  and  a  new 
policy,  475 ;  progress  cumulative, 
476;  a  demonstration  of  Christi¬ 
anity  by  its  lile-giving  power,  the 
great  want  of  the  age,  478. 

Christ  as  a  practical  Observer  of 
Nature,  Persons,  and  Events,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  510; 
the  mind  of  Christ  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  510;  few  things  escaped  his 
notice,  512;  Christ  a  man  of  cor¬ 
rect  observation,  530. 

Christian  Law  of  Service,  The, 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Harris, 
U.D.,  310 ;  the  principle  on  which 
the  Christian  law  of  service  rests, 
310;  the  first  aspect  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  greatness  for  service,  311 ; 
greatness  carries  in  it  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  service,  311;  the  ability, 
the  measure  of  the  service,  311; 
the  applications  of  the  law,  both 
to  the  choice  of  business  and  to  the 
use  of  its  gains,  312  ;  every  legiti¬ 
mate  business  a  service  to  human¬ 
ity,  31 3 ;  exchanges  under  the  law 
of  reciprocity  give  scope  to  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  314  ;  legitimate  busi- 
nass  a  service  because  productive, 
315 ;  a  man  renders  service  in 
business  by  improving  its  methods, 
316  ;  by  exhibiting  strict  integrity 
and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  317 ; 
a  man’s  influence  outside  of  his 
business  affected  by  his  character 
in  his  business,  317  ;  the  Christian 
law  of  service  as  applied  to  his 
use  of  the  gains  of  business,  317 ; 
reasons  for  the  Christian  law  of 
service,  318;  the  example  of  the 
Saviour,  318;  the  law,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  best  instincts.  318; 
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greatness  comes  by  service,  319; 
a  man  by  service  attains  the  most 
intrinsic  greatness,  the  most  influ¬ 
ence,  319;  the  law  accords  with 
enlightened  seltMnterest,  320 ;  the 
character  expressed  in  service 
the  noblest  type  of  character,  320 ; 
such  service  brings  into  action  all 
the  energies,  321 ;  great  respon¬ 
sibilities  develop  greatness,  322 ; 
society  attains  its  best  condition 
only  as  governed  by  the  law  of 
love,  323 ;  a  man  does  business 
most  thoroughly  when  he  does  it 
as  a  service  tor  God,  323;  evil 
effects  of  work  only  for  gain,  324  ; 
especially  to  society,  325 ;  the 
dividing  line  between  selfishness 
and  Christian  benevolence,  327 ; 
worldly  business  not  necessarily 
worldliness,  327 ;  the  law  of  ser¬ 
vice  not  fulfilled  by  giving  merely 
a  part  of  one’s  income,  329 ;  the 
line  not  to  be  drawn  between 
what  one  expends  on  himself  and 
what  he  gives  away,  330 ;  is  a 
Christian  justified  in  expending 
money  on  himself  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  lite  ?  330  ;  a  life  of 
indulgence,  331 ;  a  life  of  service 
333 ;  blessedness  possible  only  in 
the  realization  of  moral  ideas, 
333 ;  this  type  of  life  sometimes 
one-sided  and  defective,  334 ;  in 
Christian  civilization  the  moral 
forces  predominate,  325 ;  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  springs  from  the  sense  of 
sin  and  condemnation,  330 ;  the 
advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
diffusive,  336. 

Church  Creeds,  article  on,  by  Enoch 
Pond,  D.D.,'  538 ;  creeds  necessary 
to  a  church,  538 ;  objections  to 
creeds,  538  ;  not  an  infringement 
upon  Christian  liberty,  539;  objec¬ 
tion  that  they  cannot  be  understood, 
540 ;  creeds  important  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  541 ;  as  promoting  unity 
and  confidence,  541 ;  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church,  541 ;  adopted  by  all  de¬ 
nominations,  542 ;  how  much  shall 
be  embraced  in  a  creed  V  543 ;  not 
the  same  in  all  cases,  544 ;  can  a 
church  change  its  creed  ?  545. 


Collyer’s,  Rev.  Robert,  Sermons,  no¬ 
ticed,  587. 

Cowles,  Rev.  H.,  article  by,  623. 

Cowles,  Rev.  Henry,  Revelation  of 
John,  noticed,  204  ;  Psalms,  with 
Notes,  noticed,  781. 

Cremer’s,  Hermann,  Biblico-Theo- 
logical  Lexicon  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  noticed,  562. 

Czerwenka’s,  B,,  Historv  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  in  i3ohemia,  no¬ 
ticed,  386. 

H. 

Darwinism,  article  on,  by  Frederic 
Gardiner,  D.D.,  240;  the  works 
in  •which  Darwin’s  peculiar  theo¬ 
ries  are  set  forth,  240 ;  his  theory 
to  be  distinguished  Iroui  the  theory 
of  evolution,  242;  statement  of 
his  theory,  242 ;  reception,  on  the 
part  ot‘  the  public,  of  Darwin’s 
theory,  243 ;  total  absence  of 
reference  to  the  Scriptures,  245 ; 
theologians  have  stood  aloof  from 
the  discussion  of  Darwinism,  246 ; 
public  reception  of  Darwin’s  sub¬ 
sidiary  theories  of  “  pangenesis” 
and  “sexual  selection,”  248;  the 
reception  of  his  theory  of  .sexual 
selection  a  matter  of  prediction 
rather  than  history,  25U ;  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
252;  in  the  general  in  harmony 
Avith  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  252 ;  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  more  precisely  defined,  255; 
argument  in  its  favor  drawn  from 
the  manifest  gradation  of  rank  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  256  ;  from  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  evolution  and  embryonic 
development,  257 ;  from  the  prev¬ 
alent  similarity  in  points  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  constitution,  258  ;  “  rudi¬ 
mentary  structures  ”  as  seen  in 
animals,  258 ;  the  argument  from 
“  homology,”  260 ;  the  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  animals,  260; 
the  argument  from  “  abnormal 
reversions,”  260;  the  cumulative 
force  of  these  arguments,  261 ;  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to 
be  assumed  in  the  argument  on 
Darwinism,  262 ;  arguments  in 
favor  of  DarAvinism,  262 ;  it  alone 

I  gives  a  rational  account  of  the 
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process  of  evolution,  262 ;  the  va¬ 
riability  of  all  plants  and  animals, 
262 ;  the  geological  succession  of 
plants  and  animals,  265 ;  “  mim¬ 
icry,”  explained  in  the  Darwinian 
theory  only,  266 ;  the  general 
harmony  and  adaptation  of  nature 
accounted  for,  as  is  claimed,  by 
Darwinism,  268 ;  examples  of 
Darwin’s  mode  of  reasoning,  269; 
examples  of  petitio  principli,  271; 
apt  to  take  as  the  basis  of  an 
argument  what  has  not  been 
proved,  272  ;  proof  of  the  descent 
of  man  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  274 ; 
Darwin’s  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man,  276 ;  the  intelligence  of  man 
dilferent  trom  that  of  brutes, 
276 ;  language  as  used  by  men 
and  by  brutes,  277;  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  Darwinism  to  man  denied 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
advocates  of  Darwinism,  especially 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  279;  was  man’s 
original  state  that  of  the  savage  V 
282;  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
man, 282 ;  calculations  as  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man  resting  on  an  in¬ 
secure  basis,  283 ;  a  past  period, 
indefinitely  long,  required  for  the 
development  of  man,  285 ;  argu¬ 
ment  of  Sir  W.  Thompson  on  this 
point,  286 ;  Mivart’s  arguments 
against  Darwinism,  287. 

Delitzsch’s,  Franz,  Biblical  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Psalms  (Translation), 
noticed,  201,  576. 

Destructive  Analysis  in  Theology, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Lemuel  S. 
Potwin,  419. 

Deutsch’s,  Solomon,  Key  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  noticed,  202. 

Dorner’s,  Dr.  I.  A.,  History  of 
Protestant  Theology,  noticed,  206. 

Dr.  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology, 
article  on,  553 ;  merits  of  the 
work,  553  ;  Hodge’s  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  God,  553  ;  he 
supposes  the  existence  of  God  can 
be  proved,  and  also  that  it  is  self- 
evident,  553 ;  he  has  not  shown 
that  the  perception  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence  is  so  immediate  as  to  prove  it 
innate,  554 ;  has  not  shown  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  so  uni¬ 
versal  as  to  prove  it  innate,  556  ; 
VoL.  XXIX.  No.  116.  1 


does  not  show  that  the  scriptures 
and  history  prove  the  knowledge 
of  God  to  be  innate,  558 ;  he  has 
not  shown  that  the  belief  in  the 
divine  existence  is  so  necessary  as 
to  prove  it  to  be  innate,  559. 

E. 

Egyptology,  article  on,  by  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  771 ;  Revue 
Archeologique,  771;  Lenormant’s 
Memoirs  upon  the  Ethiopian  Epoch 
in  Egyptian  History,  771  ;  de 
Rouge’s  Analysis  of  Geographical 
Inscriptions  at  Edfou,  771 ;  Mono¬ 
graphs  of  Lepsius  on  Egyptian  Art, 
771. 

English  Elo(juence  and  Debate, 
article  on,  by  George  Shepard, 
D.D.,  22  ;  sketch  of  eloquence  as 
exhibited  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  22 ;  little  eloquence  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  22 ;  period 
of  the  civil  war  in  1640,  23 ;  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  23 ;  of  George 
the  First,  24 ;  three  periods  of  Eng¬ 
lish  debate,  28 ;  Irish  elo(juence, 
29;  American  eloquence,  30;  com¬ 
parison  of  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence,  31 ;  few  valuable  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  deduced  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  elo(juence,  33 ;  the 
power  to  reach  men  an  admirable 
power,  35 ;  the  purpose  of  the 
speaker  modifies  all  that  comes 
from  him,  37. 

F. 

Frank’s,  Dr.  F.  H.  R.,  System  of 
Christian  Certitude,  noticed,  196. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Prof.  Frederic,  articles  by, 
240,  593. 

Girdleston’s.  Rev.  R.  B.,  Synonyms 
of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed,  400. 

Gratz’s,  Prof.  H.,  Book  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tes,  noticed,  386. 

11. 

Harris,  Prof.  Samuel,  articles  by, 
114,  310,  459,  602. 

Heard’s,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Tripartite  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man,  noticed,  677. 

Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicogra¬ 
phy,  article  on,  by  Rev.  George 

H.  Whittemore,  547;  merits  of 
(iesenius’s  Student’s  Hebrew 
Grammar  and  Lexicon,  547  ;  the 
historical  survey  of  the  Hebrew 
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language  contalued  in  the  Gram¬ 
mar,  548 ;  changes  that  have  af- 
lected  the  sounds  of  the  language 
have  atiected  its  vowel  s^’stem, 
548 ;  substitution  of  the  English 
w  tor  tlie  German  w  or  y  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ray, 
549 ;  origin  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
549  ;  the  treatment  of  the  verb 
and  of  participial  and  infinitive 
forms  of  nouns,  55U;  merits  of  the 
Student’s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  551. 

Hefele’s,  Dr.  Chas.  J.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Councils,  noticed,  507. 

Hengstenberg’s,  E.  W.,  Book  of  Job, 
noticed,  387. 

Herrick,  Prof.  J.  11.,  article  by,  209. 

Hoffmann’s,  Dr.,  Deutschland,  no¬ 
ticed,  199. 

I. 

Infant  Baptism  and  a  Regenerated 
Church-Membership  Irreconcila¬ 
ble,  article  on,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Marsh,  6G5  ;  pi’cvalent  vagueness 
of  conception  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  baptized  children  to 
the  church,  GG7;  the  subject  of 
personal  regeneration  related  to 
all  theories  of  the  church-member¬ 
ship  of  baptized  children,  G78; 
reasons  for  which  infant  baptism 
and  a  regenerated  church-mem- 
,  bei-ship  are  irreconcilable,  G87  ; 
the  great  dilference  between  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Paedobaptists,  in  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  regen¬ 
erated  church-membership,  G97. 

Influence  of  the  Pulpit,  The,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  John  Bascom,  G98  ; 
power  of  the  preacher  in  general, 
G98 ;  the  pulpit  often  disparaged, 
699 ;  the  pulpit  undervalued,  702 ; 
sources  of  its  Influence,  704 ;  the 
identification  of  the  pulpit  with 
progress,  709  ;  means  of  enlarging 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  711; 
increased  cultivation  permeated 
by  faith,  711 ;  broader  defence  of 
Christian  principles,  714;  moral 
force  with  which  religious  truths 
are  held,  716. 

Influence  of  the  Press,  The,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  John  Bascom,  401 ; 
the  printing-press  a  powerful  agent 
in  civilization,  401 ;  glance  at  the 
history  of  newspapers,  401 ;  the 


popular  element  in  the  press  gain¬ 
ing  ground  rapidly,  403;  results 
of  the  newspaper  growth,  404;  on 
the  privacy  of  lile,  404  ;  it  inten¬ 
sifies  in  a  high  degree  the  passing 
impressions  ot  the  hour,  406  ;  loss 
of  individuality,  407;  the  press 
unfavorable  to  moral  integrity 
and  soundness,  408;  the  press  a 
constant  means  ot  reaching  private 
ends,  410;  exclusion  ot  articles 
of  real  merit,  411;  tlie  press  a 
strong  incentive  to  pereonal  van¬ 
ity,  412;  reason  tor  dwelling  on 
these  evils,  412;  the  levelling 
down  of  literature  and  science  to 
the  popular  mind  inevitable,  414; 
excessive  pride  of  Americans  in 
their  newspapers,  415  ;  the  ener¬ 
getic  character  of  our  reforms  due 
to  the  press,  415;  two  sorts  of 
influence  belonging  to  the  press, 
involuntary  and  designed,  416 ; 
injurious  effects  of  the  publication 
of  the  details  of  crime,  417. 

J. 

John  i.  26,  ’Eyw  ^airrU^oi  iu  vSutl 
Exegesis  ot,  article,  by  Rev.  J. 
Tracy,  D.D.,532  ;  alleged  error  in 
using  wii/i  in  the  place  of  in,  532; 
(Tvv  not  understoorl  where  no  prep¬ 
osition  is  used,  532 ;  cv  primarily 
expresses  locality,  533 ;  it  cannot 
be  rendered  in/o,  534  ;  still  uucer- 
tain  whether  John  baptized  by 
immersion,  537. 

Jowett’s,  B.,  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
noticed,  392. 

K. 

Keim’s  Dr.  T.,  History  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  noticed,  197,  384. 

Krauth’s,  Charles  P.,  D.D.,  Con¬ 
servative  Retbrmatlon  and  its 
Theology,  noticed,  204. 

Kubel’s  Social  and  Economic  Legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  200. 

L. 

Lange’s,  Dr.  J.  P,  Life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  noticed,  564. 

Lawrence’s,  Rev.  E.  A.,  D.D.,  Life 
of  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.,  noticed,  573. 

Lecky  on  Morals,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Herrick,  209 ;  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  ethics  to 
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theological  opinions,  209  ;  design 
of  Lecky’s  History  of  Morals,  210  ; 
his  views  of  ethical  principles  im- 
ortant  to  be  understood,  211; 
is  classification  of  theories,  211 ;  | 
the  ethics  of  interest,  212;  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  ethics  of  interest,  213  ; 

■  his  views  of  intuitive  morals,  215  ; 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ethics  of  interest  drawn  from  the 
diversity  of  moral  judgments, 
216  ;  his  exposition  of  the  intui¬ 
tive  theory  of  morals  faulty,  216  ; 
he  does  not  recognize  an  objective 
standard  of  morals  in  the  divine 
reason,  218;  nor  in  the  human 
reason,  219 ;  the  perpetual  change 
in  the  standard  of  morals  and  in 
the  relative  value  of  particular 
virtues,  220  ;  his  account  of  mox’al 
types  unsatisfactory,  221 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  223 ;  as  shown  in  his  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  223 ;  account  of  Pagan 
morality,  224  ;  his  glorification  of 

■  stoicism,  225 ;  his  account  of  the 
moral  character  of  Christian  Rome, 
226 ;  he  is  unjust  to  Christianity 
because  he  does  not  recognize  the 
cycles  of  civilization  from  a  true 
historic  point  of  view,  228 ;  his 
false  assumption  that  Rome  was 
converted  and  Christianity  propa¬ 
gated  by  simply  natural  agencies, 
230 ;  comparison  of  his  positions 
with  each  other,  231 ;  manner  in 
which  he  regards  miracles  as  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  233  ;  comparison  of 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  systems 
of  morals  Important,  236 :  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  system  of  instruction  of 
a  peculiar  character,  236 ;  the 
facts  of  the  gospel  history  insepa¬ 
rable  parts  of  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem,  237. 

Lyell’s  Student’s  Elements  of  Geol¬ 
ogy,  article  on,  by  John  B.  Perry, 
479. 

M. 

“  Man  of  Sin,”  2  Thess.  ii.  3-9,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Cowles,  623. 

Marriott’s,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Testimony 
of  the  Catacombs,  noticed,  396. 

Marsh,  Rev.  \V.  H.  H.,  article  by,  665. 


McCosh’s,  James,  D.D.,  Christianity 
and  Positivism,  noticed,  207. 

Merrill,  Rev.  Selah,  article  by,  510. 

Muller’s,  Max,  Lectures  on  the 
I  Science  of  Religion,  noticed,  580. 

Murphy,  J.  C.,  LL.D.,  articles  by, 
74,  289. 

. 

Nott’s,  Pres.  Eliphalet,  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  noticed,  784. 

Noyes’s,  Prof.  Daniel  J.,  Memoir  of 
N.  G.  Upham,  noticed,  568. 

O. 

Organic  and  Visible  Manifestation 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  and  the 
Human  Agency  in  its  Advance¬ 
ment,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Harris,  114;  the  church 
the  organic  outgrowth  in  human 
history  of  the  life  that  is  in  Christ, 
114;  the  Spirit  present  where  the 
church  is,  and  the  church  existent 
only  where  the  Spirit  is,  115;  the 
true  idea  of  the  church  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  life  that  is  in 
Christ,  117;  the  Spirit  acts  pri¬ 
marily  on  individuals,  117;  the 
church  an  organized  association 
of  persons  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  118;  the  individualism  of 
the  church,  119;  this  statement 
historically  proved,  1 20 ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  cliurch  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  im])ortant  principle  of 
political  and  social  progress,  121  ; 
the  church  as  an  organization 
subordinate  to  the  life,  122;  the 
organization  the  outgrowth  of 
the  life,  1 22 ;  the  organization  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  life,  122,  the  church 
not  mediatorial,  123 ;  this  idea  of 
the  church  has  penetrated  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  institutions,  123; 
the  church  not  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  125;  the  truths  of 
Christianity  uttered  in  the  hier- 
archial  church  only  in  monstrous 
forms,  125;  the  unity  of  the  church 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  127  ;  the 
church  local  and  congregational, 
not  national,  127  ;  the  church  has 
no  authority  to  govern,  127;  the 
national  or  ecumenical  unity  of 
the  churches,  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  129;  the  method  by  which 
the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
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shall  be  determined  not  prescribed 
in  the  New  Testament,  130;  the 
Christian  church  necessarily  cath¬ 
olic,  131 ;  the  continuity  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  history  the  continuity 
of  the  spirit  not  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  132;  the  organization  an 
expression  of  the  life,  133;  the 
organization  has  a  continuity  that 
is  historical,  134;  this  continuity 
through  the  Spirit,  134;  the  church 
transforms  and  parities  society, 
135  ;  the  cliurch  in  all  generations 
as  much  connected  with  Christ  as 
in  the  beginning,  136  ;  the  church 
adapted  to  human  progress,  137  ; 
the  necessity  of  human  agency  for 
the  growth  of  the  church,  138; 
this  only  one  form  of  the  general 
question  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  infinite  in  the  finite,  138;  de¬ 
pendence  on  human  agency  in¬ 
volved  in  the  historical  character 
of  redemption,  139;  this  depend¬ 
ence  evident  from  the  very  nature 
of  redemption,  139  ;  this  agency 
an  effective  instrument  in  training 
Christians  to  love  like  Christ,  140; 
characteristics  of  this  human  agen¬ 
cy,  140  ;  its  spontaneity,  141 ;  the 
prominence  given  in  it  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  ]  43 ;  Christianity  opens 
spheres  of  action  adapted  to  every 
Christian,  145  ;  the  Christian  work 
of  woman,  146  ;  it  must  be  domes¬ 
tic  and  social,  147:  the  human 
agency  demands  wise  forethought 
in  adapting  means  to  ends,  148; 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  149; 
every  man’s  Avork  a  calling,  149  ; 
the  work  of  Christian  missions 
performed  ’uest  by  associations, 
152;  the  necessity  of  this,  as  ena- 
blinir  the  churches  to  meet  changes 
of  time  and  peculiarities  of  place, 
and  as  a  means  of  preserving 
Christian  liberty,  152 ;  voluntary 
associations  accordant  with  the 
apostolic  constitution  of  the 
churcli,  153  ;  and  Avith  the  promi¬ 
nence  giA’en  to  the  individual, 
153;  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  apostolic  missions,!  54  ; 
with  the  common  practice  of  the 
church,  154  ;  the  peculiar  efficacy 
of  this  mode,  154. 


P. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  article  by,  157, 
339,  720. 

Patristic  Views  of  the  tAvo  Geneal- 
^ies  of  our  Lord,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D.,  593. 

Perry,  John  B.,  article  by,  479. 

Physical  Basis  of  our  Spiritual 
Language,  Tlie,  article  on,  by 
W.  M.  Thompson.  D.D  ,  1 ;  divine 
revelation  ])ossible  only  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  spiritual  language, 

1 ;  the  promotion  of  such  a  lan¬ 
guage  beyond  the  poAvers  of  man, 
2;  the  spiritual  language  preceded 
by  the  natural  and  the  mundane, 

3 ;  Palestine  necessarily  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  this  process,  3 ;  man  not 
endoAved  originally  and  miracu¬ 
lously  with  a  spiritual  language, 

4  ;  language  of  very  slow  growth, 

5  ;  the  physical  mundane  basis  of 
language  easily  misunderstood, 
ami  may  teach  ruinous  error,  7 ; 
the  groAvth  of  a  spiritual  language, 
an  argument  for  the  reality  of 
divine  revelation,  8  ;  the  general 
course  of  the  argument  on  this 
point,  9 ;  the  plan  for  forming  a 
spiritual  language  begun  at  the 
creation,  9 ;  Palestine  early  chosen 
aml^ fitted  up  as  the  scene  of  this 
Avork,  10;  the  social  and  civil 
condition  of  the  HebreAvs  as  re¬ 
lated  to  this  work,  12;  an  accu¬ 
rate  acquaintance  Avlth  Palestine 
not  ’indispensable  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  14;  the  language 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  its 
basis  in  Palestine,  1 5 ;  the  scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land  poetic,  16;  Avhy 
has  Palestine  produced  no  great 
poet?  18;  extent  to  Avhich  our 
religious  vocabulary  has  been  en¬ 
riched  from  this  poetic  source,  18  : 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Psalm,  18;  the  “  threshing  floor” 
and  “  fruit,”  20 ;  and  “  chafi',”  21. 

Pond,  Dr.  E.,  article  by,  538. 

Porter’s,  Pres.  Noah,  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Science,  noticed,  788. 

PotAvin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by, 
419. 

Pressel’s,  W.,  Commentary  of  Ilag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  no¬ 
ticed,  198. 
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Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  its 
Relation  to  Civilization,  The, 
article  on,  by  Samuel  Harris,  D.D., 
602  ;  civilization  not  a  product 
of  Christianity,  but  an  indepen¬ 
dent  existence,  602 ;  Christianity 
gives  the  forces  essential  to  a  per¬ 
manent  civilization,  604 ;  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  itself  destitute  of  these 
forces,  607 ;  Christianity  gradu¬ 
ally  creates  a  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  608 ;  the  progress  of  Christ’s 
kingilom  modified  by  the  existing 
civilization,  608 ;  the  applications 
of  Christianity  to  the  progress  of 
society  disclosed  only  in  the 
progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  609 ; 
men  prepared  to  appreciate  these 
applications  only  as  the  exigencies 
to  which  they  are  pertinent  arise, 
610 ;  Christian  life  always  modified 
by  the  existing  civilizations,  612; 
Christianity  sometimes  comes  into 
alliance  with  imperfection  and 
error,  614;  Christian  truth  often 
suffocated  by  the  error  associated 
with  it,  616;  Christianity  always 
begets  a  purer  and  more  Christian 
spirit,  616;  the  present  always 
the  outgrowth  of  the  past,  618; 
Christianity  produces  a  homo¬ 
geneous  civilization,  620;  duty  of 
the  missionary  in  relation  to  civ¬ 
ilization,  620. 

R. 

Reuss’s  History  of  Editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  noticed,  777. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D  U.,  39  : 
Revelation  considered  in  its  End, 
39  :  —  Jesus  an  infallible  teacher, 
39  ;  the  relation  to  Christ  held  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
42 ;  they  were  qualified  to  preach 
and  to  record  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  43 ;  proved  by  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  Old  Testament  record, 
43 ;  the  whole  Old  Testament 
received  by  Jesus  not  merely  in 
accommodation  to  the  belief  of  the 
age,  45  ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
apostles  proved  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  47  ;  proved  by  Christ’s 
express  promises  to  his  apostles, 
49  ;  the  promises  found  in  John’s 
Gospel,  61 ;  by  the  miraculous 


gifts  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  53 ; 
the  miraculous  element  now  too 
much  disregarded,  64 ;  claims  to 
divine  authority  made  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  56 ;  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  associates  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  58 ;  miraculous  gifts  not  im¬ 
parted  to  them  all,  60;  writings 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  62 ;  Epistles 
of  Mark,  62 ;  of  Luke,  65 ;  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  66  ;  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  68  ;  the  Epis¬ 
tles  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  69; 
testimony  of  the  primitive  church¬ 
es  important,  70 ;  importance  of 
the  (juestion  of  the  contents  of  a 
book  claiming  to  be  inspired,  71. 
Inspiration  considered  in  its  Mode, 
427 : — different  forms  of  revelation, 
428 ;  the  objective  forms,  428 ; 
the  subjective  forms,  429 ;  other 
forms,  430  ;  proper  application 
of  the  term  “  inspiration,”  430 ; 
distinction  of  inspiration  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  as 
affecting  the  words,  431;  this  dis¬ 
tinction  untenable,  432 ;  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  application  of  the 
term,  433 ;  illumination  of  the 
mind  in  respect  to  truth  already 
known,  435 ;  meaning  of  the  term 
“plenary  inspiration,”  437;  the 
question  of  verbal  inspiration,  438 ; 
Eleazar  Lord’s  modilication  of  this 
theory,  440 ;  sense  in  which  we 
are  conscious  of  thought  indepen¬ 
dently  of  words,  442 ;  language 
necessary  to  discursive  thought, 
443 ;  the  office  of  language  to 
make  our  thoughts  objective  to 
ourselves,  444 ;  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  language,  444 ;  the  end 
proposed  in  inspiration  the  main 
thing,  and  not  the  particular* 
method,  446;  the  case  of  new 
revelations,  447  ;  the  case  of  emo¬ 
tions  and  purposes,  449 ;  case  of 
narratives  of  events  before  known, 
449 ;  objection  to  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration  from  diversity 
of  style,  450;  answers  of  Carson 
and  Lord,  451  ;  argument  for 
verbal  inspiration  from  congruity, 
452;  objection  from  the  various 
forms  in  which  the  same  words  of 
our  Lord  are  recorded,  453 ;  in- 
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spiration  in  relation  to  versions, 
455;  the  possibility  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  beiiifr  so  revealed  as  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  revelation,  456 ; 
gift  of  tongues,  458.  Revelation 
considered  in  its  Sphere,640 :  —  the 
limitation  of  this  sphere  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  641;  as  to  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  sacred 
writers,  645 ;  their  matter,  646 ; 
their  style  and  diction,  649  ;  limi¬ 
tation  in  respect  to  unessential 
circumstances,  652 ;  the  cpiestion 
of  plenary  inspiration  has  respect 
to  the  end  in  view,  656 ;  limitation 
as  respects  the  amount  of  light 
given  in  tlie  scriptures,  658;  the 
six  days  of  creation,  661;  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Bible,  663 ;  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  antediluvians,  663 ; 
antiquity  of  man,  663 ;  unity  of 
the  race,  664;  commerce  with  the 
dead  by  modern  spiritualists,  664. 

Riggs’s,  Elias,  D.D.,  Suggested 
Emendations  of  the  Authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  780. 

Romang’s,  I.  P.,  More  Important 
Questionsof  Religion,  noticed,  386. 

Ildntsch’s  Indo-Germanic  and  the 
Semitic  Races,  noticed,  778. 

S. _ 

Schultze’s,  Dr.  Fritz,  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  noticed,  774. 

Shepard,  Prof.  Geo.,  article  by,  22. 

Speaker’s  Commentary,  noticed,  200. 

Spiritual  Language,  its  Physical 
Basis,  article  on,  by  .  W.  M. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  1. 

Stbckl,  Dr.  Albert,  Handbook  of 
Philosophy,  noticed,  776. 

Stuart’s,  Prof.  M.,  History  of  the  Old 
'  Testament  Canon,  noticed,  395. 

Sufferings  of  Messiah  (a  German 
work),  noticed,  199. 

T. 

Tavlor’s,  S.  H.,  LL.D,  Elementary 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 
noticed,  565. 

Thomson,  W.  M.,  D.D.,  article  by,  1. 

Thompson,  J.P.,  D.D., article  by,  771. 

Three  Fundamental  Metho<ls  of 
Preaching,  The,  article  on.  by 
Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  157  :  The 
Public  Reading  of  Sermons;  — 


not  all  sermons  that  are  written, 
to  be  read,  157;  the  reading  of 
sermons  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
condemned,  158  ;  the  prospect  of 
reading  an  entire  discourse,  an  in¬ 
centive  to  careful  writing, 158;  the 
occiisional  reading  of  a  discourse 
gives  a  needed  variety  to  the 
services  of  the  pulpit,  159  ;  it  adds 
emphasis  to  a  preacher’s  words, 
159;  writing  may  be  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  and 
style  of  a  sermon,  160 ;  sometimes 
particularly  appropriate  to  the 
relation  of  preacher  and  audience 
to  each  other,  162 ;  appropriate  to 
the  mental  or  physical  state  of  the 
preacher,  163;  appropriate  to  the 
preacher’s  constitution  and  gen¬ 
eral  character,  164;  the  reading 
of  a  sermon  may  be  more  nat¬ 
ural  and  impressive  than  speak¬ 
ing  extempore  or  memoriter,  167 ; 
the  reading  of  sermons  more  or 
less  useful  as  more  or  less  inter¬ 
mingled  wMth  extempore  or  mem¬ 
oriter  pi-eaching,  169;  the  practice 
of  reading  sermons  cannot  become 
the  general  practice  without  less¬ 
ening  the  preacher’s  influence, 
170  ;  it  requires  too  much  writing 
for  the  health,  170;  disqualifies 
the  minister  for  the  full  use  of  his 
corporeal  powers,  171;  reading 
degenerates  into  an  inapposite 
stupid  delivery,  171 ;  reading  lia¬ 
ble  to  deadening  forms  of  abuse, 
172;  rules  tor  the  public  reading 
of  sermons  suggested  Iw  the  fact 
that  it  should  be  modified  by  the 
other  methods  of  delivery,  174. 
Preaching  Memoriter,  176:  —  it 
has  high  authority  in  its  favor, 
176  ;  some  men  have  a  call  from 
heaven  to  preach  memoriter,  177 ; 
the  majority  of  preachers  may 
wisely  cultivate  the  pow’er  of  so 
preaching,  179  ;  a  sermon  may  be 
forgotten  the  next  day  after  it  is 
preached,  179;  advantages  of 
preaching  memoriter,  181 ;  it  in¬ 
cites  to  the  making  of  the  discourse 
a  rich  one,  181 :  the  preacher  en¬ 
riching  himself  by  treasuring  up 
the  sound  thoughts  and  ivell-chosen 
1  expressions  of  written  discourses, 
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182;  he  may  avoid  the  bad  habits 
of  unltbnn  reading  or  uniform  ex¬ 
temporizing,  183;  preaching  mem- 
oriter  gives  a  useful  discipline  of 
mind,  184;  need  of  caution  in 
preaching  inemorlter,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  weakness  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  memory,  186 ;  rules  for  preach¬ 
ing  memori  ter,  188;  opportunities 
to  be  taken  for  improving  the 
sermon,  188 ;  sympathy  to  be  kept 
up  between  the  preacher  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sermon,  189 ; 
methods  of  committing  a  discourse 
to  be  diversified,  189;  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  riveted  upon  the  ser¬ 
mon,  191  ;  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
truth  as  the  truth  to  be  cultivated, 
191 ;  discoui'ses  to  be  learned  for 
a  lengthened  period,  192;  dis¬ 
courses  should  be  committed  in 
short  sections,  192;  the  aid  of  an 
artificial  or  local  memory,  193; 
the  manuscript  should  be  taken 
into  the  pulpit,  194  ;  one’s  own 
idiosyncrasies  to  be  consulted,  194. 
Preaching  Extempore,  339  : — the 
extemporaneous  element  in  ser¬ 
mons,  and  its  varying  degrees, 
341 ;  qualifications  in  their  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  for  preaching  extem¬ 
pore,  343;  rules  for  extemporary 
preaching :  —  an  earnest  religious 
spirit  should  be  cherished,  345 ; 
one  should  think  more  of  doing 
good  than  of  doing  well,  348 ; 
a  deeper  interest  to  be  cherished 
in  the  approval  of  God  than  of 
man,  349 ;  a  healthful  view  to 
be  taken  of  one’s  own  talents, 
and  the  speech  to  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  them,  350 ; 
a  morbid  spirit  not  to  be  yield¬ 
ed  to,  351  ;  a  few  failures  not  to 
be  viewed  as  proving  one’s  un¬ 
fitness  for  free  speech,  351 ;  the 
ractice  of  elaborate  writing  to 
e  persevered  in,  353 ;  the  mind 
to  be  rigidly  disciplined  in  such 
exercises  as  will  be  of  immedi¬ 
ate  advantage  to  one’s  sermons, 
355  ;  the  Bible  to  be  studied  with 
special  care,  356  ;  the  truths  of 
tlieological  science  to  be  studied, 
358 ;  the  habit  of  reading  religious 
truth  in  the  book  of  nature  and 


in  history  to  be  cultivated,  359; 
one  should  accustom  himself  to 
speak  extempore  on  the  more 
difficult  themes  of  sermons,  361 ; 
methods  to  be  used  for  regulating 
the  instinct  and  gaining  the  art 
of  expression,  364 ;  preparation 
to  be  made  for  each  extemporary 
sermon,  367  ;  the  mind  should  be 
taught  to  work  naturally  and 
easily,  372;  the  body  to  be  taken 
especial  care  of,  372  ;  a  subject 
to  be  chosen  on  which  one  can 
speak  with  safety  anfl  interest, 
373;  the  mind  should  be  kept 
sacredly  under  the  Influence  of 
the  subject,  373 ;  literary  or  elo¬ 
cutionary  blunders  not  to  be 
over-estimated,  375  ;  one  should 
not  scruple  to  borrow  aid  from 
the  other  methods  of  preaching, 
376  ;  the  extemporary  element  in 
a  man’s  sermon  to  be  graduated 
according  to  his  fitness  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  just  demands  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  378 ;  a  successful  extemporary 
sermon  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
written  one,  381  ;  there  can  be 
too  much,  too  little,  correction, 
382.  Reasons  for  preaching  ex¬ 
tempore,  720;  many  reasons  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  nature  of  sacred 
eloquence,  721 ;  the  extempora¬ 
neous  preacher  has  an  advantage 
in  speaking  to  the  preseilt  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers,  724 ;  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  interest  of  his  hearers 
in  his  subject,  724  ;  in  making  an 
impression  on  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers,  727  ;  in  his  appeals  to  the 
will,  730;  he  presents  motives  in 
the  practical  form,  731 ;  he  has 
peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  religious  purpose,  732 ; 
reasons  for  preaching  extempore 
arisirg  from  its  influence  on  the 
preacher  himself,  733;  he  is  led 
to  form  habits  of  introspection, 
734  ;  he  gains  quickness  and  force 
of  thought,  735  ;  led  to  keep  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  truths  and  facts 
needed  for  his  sermons,  737;  led 
to  discipline  his  mind  in  the  study 
of  words,  738;  led  to  discipline 
himself  to  conduct  well  the  otlier 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  739 ;  the 
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minister  prepared  for  emergencies, 
740  ;  he  may  improve  his  style  of 
writing,  742 ;  augments  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  his  written  ser¬ 
mons,  743;  naturalness  given  to 
the  style  of  writing,  746  ;  the  elo¬ 
cution  made  natural  and  expres¬ 
sive,  747  ;  the  minister’s  influence 
increased  by  preaching  extempore, 
751.  Objections  to  preaching  ex- 
temfiore :  it  encourages  indolence, 
754.  Objections  resulting  from 
overlooking  the  fact  that  different 
subjects  should  be  treated  in  dit- 
lerent  ways,  755 ;  that  difl'erent 
methods  are  adapted  to  different 
minds,  75C  ;  are  adapted  to  differ¬ 
ent  audiences,  760  ;  that  the  same 
faults  are  in  written  as  in  extem- 

Eore  discourses,  765;  that  variety 
as  a  value,  766 ;  that  good  as  well 
as  evil  tendencies  of  the  extempo¬ 
raneous  method  have  been  shown 
in  the  pulpit,  766  ;  the  extempo¬ 
raneous  preacher  should  disci[)lme 
himself  for  extemporaneous  efforts, 
768. 

Tracy,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  article  by, 532. 

U. 

Ueberweg’s  History  of  Philosophy 
from  Thales  to  the  Present  Time, 
noticed,  579. 

Underwood’s,  Francis  IL,  Handbook 
of  English  Literature,  noticed,  570. 

Vibbert’s,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Guide  to 
Reading  the  Hebrew  Text,  no¬ 
ticed,  562. 

Volck’8,Ur.W.,Chiliasm,notIced,198. 

W. 

Weiss’s,  Dr.  Bernhard,  Gospel  of 
Mark  with  the  Synoptical  Parallel 
Passages,  noticed,  389. 

Weekly  Sabbath,  The,  article  on,  by 
J.  C.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  74  ;  ground 
of  the  weekly  Sabbath  m  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  74 ; 
the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  74;  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  rest,  77 ;  no 
work  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath, 
79 ;  this  feature  of  the  Sabbath 
adapted  to  the  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man,  80 ;  works  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  mercy  allowable,  81 ; 
the  seventh  day  “  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord,”  81;  the  Sabbath  in 


every  man’s  home,  82 ;  liberty  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Sabbath,  85 ; 
the  Sabbath  a  holy  convocation, 
86  ;  to  be  observed  as  such  in  all 
places,  8  7 ;  origin  of  synagogues, 
89;  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
in  the  economy  of  grace,  90 ;  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  the  great 
central  point  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  90 ;  meat  and  drink 
and  the  new  moon  shadows  of  the 
things  of  Christ,  91;  the  holy  day  or 
Sabbath  foreshadowing  Christ,  93 ; 
these  ritual  observances  not  for¬ 
mally  abrogateil  by  the  apostles, 
95 ;  ceremonial  forms  secondary 
in  importance  to  moral  principles, 
95 ;  no  necessity  for  ritual  Ibrms 
in  the  case  of  one  who  has  Christ, 
97  ;  the  church  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  to  have  a  festive  Sab¬ 
bath  of  rest,  97;  the  Sabbath  as 
binding  as  the  Lord’s  Supper,  98; 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  99 ;  the 
Sabbath  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,  100;  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  101; 
Christ  Lord  over  the  Sabbath, 
102  ;  history  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  recorded  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  103 ;  the  first  day  after  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  104; 
the  first  day  the  feast  of  weeks, 
105 ;  the  last  seventh-day  Sab¬ 
bath,  106 ;  the  lirst  day  of  the 
week  after  the  crucifixion,  107 ; 
the  first  day,  the  pentecost,  108; 
practice  of  the  apostles  regarding 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  110; 
assembling  for  worship.  111;  “In 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,”  112. 

Whittemore,  Rev.  George  B.,  article 
by,  547. 

What  is  Truth  ?  article  on,  by  J.  C. 
Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  289 ; 
importance  of  the  question,  289 ; 
an  ade(juate  answ'cr  must  rest  on 
some  general  principle,  290 ;  three 
facts  to  be  gathered  by  reason 
from  intuition  and  experience, 
the  guilt  of  man,  the  holiness  of 
God,  exposure  to  death,  291;  what 
does  reason  learn  from  revelation  ? 
301 ;  it  gets  the  idea  of  mercy, 
301  ;  revelation  invites  man  to 
return  to  Go«l,  309. 


